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Art.  I.  —  The  Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon.  From  un¬ 
published  MSS.  By  Wm.  Hepworth  Dixon.  London ;  1861. 

Tt  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  pages  of  this  Journal  have 
been  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  charges  which  weigh 
upon  the  character  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  compel  us  to  believe 
tW  the  man  who  stands  forth  to  all  ages  as  the  noblest  repre¬ 
sentative  of  England’s  intellect,  is  not  the  noblest  representative 
of  her  public  virtue.  The  cause  was  argued  at  our  assize  long 
ago,  when  no  less  a  man  than  Basil  Montagu  was  the  advocate 
of  the  great  Cliancellor,  and  no  less  a  judge  of  historical  evidence 
than  Lord  Macaulay  rejected  and  refuted  the  defence  of  that 
enthusiastic  biographer.  It  may  well  be  that  this  great  pro¬ 
blem  of  the  union  of  the  highest  intellectual  powers  with  acts 
of  incredible  moral  meanness  and  baseness,  still  exercises  an 
irresistible  attraction  over  the  mind  of  many  a  student  of  his¬ 
tory  and  of  mankind ;  another  generation  has  sprung  up  in  the 
interval,  and  more  accurate  and  extensive  researches  into  the 
State  Papers  and  the  Council  Registers  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
have  somewhat  augmented  the  evidence  bearing  upon  Bacon’s 
life.  Mr.  Hepwortli  Dixon,  with  this  evidence  in  his  hands,  calls 
upon  the  world  to  reject  its  former  conclusions,  and  to  reverse 
our  former  sentence.  It  would  be  an  idle  and  a  presumptuous 
attempt  to  rewrite  those  brilliant  pages  of  our  late  illustrious 
contributor,  which  stand  recorded  in  English  literature  as  the 
most  complete  summary  extant  of  the  grandeur  of  Bacon’s 
genius,  and  of  the  deplorable  failings  of  his  character.  But  in 
justice  to  Bacon  himself,  and  to  his  most  recent  champion,  we 
have  carefully  re-examined  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  both  old 
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and  new ;  and  though  we  can  find  in  this  volume  no  sufficient 
reasons  to  alter  our  former  convictions,  we  think  our  readers 
will  not  be  unwilling  to  receive  at  our  hands  a  more  fresh  and 
full  account  of  the  facts  by  which  that  conviction  is  sustained. 

That  Bacon  should  find  another  advocate  among  the  men  of 
letters  of  this  day,  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us.  Nor — al¬ 
though  we  object  on  many  grounds  to  the  undiscriminating  eulogy 
before  us — do  we  doubt  that  tlie  real  Bacon  of  History  was  very 
dift'erent  from  the  harsh  cariciiture  which  Pope  originally  gave 
to  the  world,  and  which  several  modern  writers  have  amplified. 
It  is  evident  from  his  letters  and  speeches,  and  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  that  Bacon  not  only  was 
a  statesman  of  deep  insight  and  broad  views,  but  that  he  had 
that  large  and  humane  ambition  to  accomplish  social  and  political 
good  which  occasionally  blends  with  the  philosophic  temper. 
H  is  ideas  respecting  church  government  and  toleration;  his  pro¬ 
ject  of  making  the  Law  of  England  ‘  the  structure  of  a  sacred 
‘temple  of  justice his  admirable  plan  ‘of  reducing  Ireland  to 
‘civility  and  right,  to  obedience  and  peace;’  his  thorough  per¬ 
ception  of  the  numerous  miscliiefs  which  a  lingering  feudalism 
was  inflicting  on  England;  and  his  full  appreciation  of  the  happy 
consequences  which  a  union  witli  Scotland  was  likely  to  produce, 
attest  at  once  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  wisdom  and  the 
general  kindliness  of  his  disposition.  If  we  measure  him,  too,  by 
the  standard  of  his  age,  reflect  upon  the  circumstances  of  his  life, 
and  consider  the  various  influences  and  temptations  which  oper¬ 
ated  on  his  acts  and  character,  we  believe  that  even  those  parts 
of  his  career  which  appear  most  worthy  of  blame  and  contempt 
admit  of  at  least  a  partial  vindication.  That  tame  servility 
which  shocks  us  so  much,  because  so  unworthy  of  his  splendid 
powers,  seemed  probably  only  a  graceful  pliancy  to  the  bishops 
and  nobles  of  James  and  Elizabeth.  His  holding  a  brief  lor 
the  Crown  against  Essex,  and  pleading  against  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  friend,  we  characterise  as  the  blackest  of  treasons ;  but  a 
lawyer  trained  in  the  courts  of  the  Tudors,  who  had  heard  from 
the  lips  of  living  witnesses  how  Somerset  had  done  his  brother 
to  death  and  Norfolk  had  sate  in  judgment  on  his  niece,  would 
certainly  have  been  of  a  different  opinion.  Even  the  least  defen¬ 
sible  act  of  Bacon,  his  writing  a  posthumous  libel  on  Essex,  may, 
in  some  degree,  be  excused  on  the  grounds  that  Elizabeth  posi¬ 
tively  ordered  the  composition,  and  that  disobedience  to  the 
Crown  in  those  days  would  probably  have  been  followed  by 
punishment.  So  too,  precedent,  usage,  and  reasonable  authority 
sustain  some  passages  in  Bacon’s  Attorney-generalship  which  we 
now  condemn  as  cruel  and  iniquitous ;  and  this  defence  may  be 
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partly  urged  to  palliate  the  charge  of  judicial  corruption  of 
which  we  cannot  believe  him  innocent.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  allowances,  however,  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of 
Bacon  will  still  present  a  marked  antithesis ;  and  this,  in  fact, 
was  his  main  characteristic.  With  his  splendid  energy  and 
boldness  in  speculation,  he  was  evidently  timid  and  hesitating  in 
action,  with  a  natural  tendency  to  yield  to  power,  and  not  entirely 
superior  to  temptation.  To  use  his  own  language,  he  had  two 
sympathies,  the  sympathy  for  perfection  and  the  sympathy  for 
advancement;  and  to  gain  advancement  he  has  told  us  plainly 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  creeping  and  obsequiousness. 
Place  such  a  man,  a  giant  in  intellect  and  rich  in  every  endow¬ 
ment  of  genius,  yet  weak,  irresolute,  and  full  of  ambition,  in  the 
court  and  closet  of  James  and  Elizabeth,  and  would  the  cor¬ 
rupting  currents  of  the  world  be  likely  to  leave  him  unsoiled  by 
their  contact? 

That  this  was  the  real  character  of  Bacon,  and  the  only  vin¬ 
dication  it  admits  of,  we  think  we  shall  prove  to  our  readers’ 
satisfaction.  ISIr.  Dixon,  however,  proclaims  the  contrary ;  and 
insists  that  Bacon,  the  lawyer  and  politician,  is,  on  the  whole, 
as  worthy  of  our  reverence  as  Bacon  the  author  of  the  ‘  De 
‘  Augmentis.’  He  maintains  that,  even  when  tried  by  the  test  of 
modern  social  and  political  ethics,  the  conduct  of  Bacon  can 
always  be  justified,  and  that  certainly  none  of  his  public  acts 
deserved  blame  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  contends  that 
Bacon  was  nearly  as  conspicuous  for  dignity,  rectitude,  and  dis¬ 
interested  patriotism,  as  he  was  for  keen  ability  and  wisdom, 
and  that  the  man  whom  many  have  portrayed  as  a  cowardly 
flatterer,  libeller,  and  timeserver,  was  really  one  of  the  heroes  of 
statesmanship.  Impressed  with  this  view,  he  not  only  brings 
out  into  much  more  than  their  fit  prominence  the  fairer  passages 
in  the  life  of  his  subject,  but  he  vindicates  Bacon’s  conduct  to 
Essex,  applauds  him  throughout  his  career  in  Parliament,  insists 
on  his  excellence  as  an  officer  of  the  Crown,  and  struggles  to 
prove  that  his  judicial  integrity  was  as  undoubted  as  his  judicial 
ability. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  assertions,  however,  we  decline  to 
reject  the  former  evidence  on  this  subject ;  and,  indeed,  ‘  dernon- 
‘  stration  ’  in  the  face  of  fact  is,  as  Bacon  has  told  us,  ‘  empty  and 
‘  futile.’  Our  judgment  upon  this  volume  is,  that  it  is  through¬ 
out  an  unprofitable  paradox,  the  ideal  of  a  vaporous  fancy,  as 
Bacon  probably  w'ould  have  termed  it.  Nor  do  we  think  much 
the  better  of  it  because  in  this  eccentric  rhapsody  IMr.  Dixon 
has  shown  considerable  diligence,  and  a  true  appreciation  of 
some  of  the  characters  who  rose  to  eminence  in  the  history  of 
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the  period.  The  Sophist  in  the  ‘Clouds’  was  not  always  in 
the  wronjr,  though  his  aim  was  to  trifle  with  common  sense ; 
and  Pangloss  was  often  ingenious  and  learned  in  proving  the 
ills  of  the  world  delightful.  When  the  main  idea  of  a  work  is 
unsound,  it  is  little  4o  the  purpose  that  here  and  there  it  con¬ 
tains  some  new  and  original  matter,  and  now  and  then  some 
acute  observittipps ; '  but,  even  in  these  subordinate  respects, 
Mr.  Dixon  can  claim  but  little  commendation.  While  we  have 
no  doubt  that  his  theory  is  false,  and  that  all  he  has  said  will 
not  shake  in^the  least  the  general  opinion  of  Bacon’s  character; 
and  while  he  has  used  all  the  artifices  of  an  advocate  in  em¬ 
bellishing  facts  that  tell  on  his  side,  and  making  enormous  omis¬ 
sions  and  misstatements,  we  must  also  add  that  his  original 
researches  have  not  been  fruitful  of  much  new  matter,  on  points 
at  least  of  paramount  importance.  As  for  the  manner,  design, 
and  style  of  this  book,  they  appear  to  us  to  be  in  the  worst 
possible  taste.  A  biography  should  be  a  portrait  executed  with 
manliness,  simplicity,  and  truth,  not  a  display  of  spasmodic  rhe¬ 
toric,  tawdry  ornament,  and  false  effect ;  and  we  regret  to  have 
so  soon  to  notice  jther  distressing  example  of  those  extrava¬ 
gances  and  deformities  of  style  with  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
infected  the  English  language. 

Before,  however,  we  deal  with  the  case  which  Mr.  Dixon  has 
here  put  forward,  we  would  call  attention  to  those  parts  of  this 
volume  which  seem  to  us  worthy  of  commendation.  ]Mr.  Dixon 
has  given  us  some  information  upon  the  social  relations  of 
Bacon ;  and  the  letters  of  Anne  Lady  Bacon  to  her  sons,  which 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  his  Appendix,  are  very  characteristic 
and  amusing.  He  has  also  collected  a  number  of  facts  respect¬ 
ing  the  youth  and  the  marriage  of  Bacon,  which  fill  several 
agreeable  pages  ;  while,  as  regards  more  important  points,  he  has 
thrown  some  new  light  on  the  Villiers’  match,  and  on  the  com¬ 
bination  of  parties  which  led  to  the  foil  of  the  great  Chancellor. 
We  are  also  obliged  to  Mr.  Dixon  for  his  account  of  the  early 
career  of  Bacon  in  the  last  four  parliaments  of  Elizabeth.  He 
observes,  justly,  that  Bacon’s  biographers  have  passed  over  his 
life  in  the  House  of  Commons  between  1580  and  1593,  and  only 
notice  him  in  1593,  in  reference  to  his  opposition  to  Burleigh 
when  bringing  forward  the  double  subsidy,  and  claiming  the 
votes  of  the  Peers  upon  it.  Even  a  cursory  study  of  D’Ewes’s 
Journal  would  convince  any  one  that  in  these  years  the  position 
of  Bacon  in  Parliament  was  eminent ;  and  it  was  only  pro{)er  to 
dwell  at  some  length  upon  this  interesting  phase  in’his  history. 
The  account  of  Mr.  Dixon  contains  some  facts  which  hitherto 
have  not  been  generally  made  public.  It  aj)pears  certain  that. 
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even  from  youth,  the  mind  of  Bacon  had  matured  plans  at  once 
bold,  comprehensive  and  practical,  for  ‘ministering  to  the  weU 
‘  fare  of  England and  that  he  seldom  spoke  in  the  House  of 
Commons  without  commanding  respect  and  attention.  At  this 
distance  of  time  it  is  difficult  to  guess  4iow  far  his  scheme  of 
resisting  the  change  which  was  passing  over  the  England  of  the 
Tudors — the  conversion  of  arable  land  into  pa^ure,  and  the  slow 
decline  of  the  able-bodied  yeomanry — would  have  been  capable 
of  being  carried  out;  but,  although  the  sclieme  seeits  useless  to 
us,  and  we  smile  at  the  mischiefs  it  aimed  at  removing,  we 
should  not  forget  that  these  mischiefs  appeared  most  perilous  to 
the  statesmen  of  the  day,  and  that  Bacon  down  to  the  end  of  his 
life  approved  of  his  early  efforts  to  redress  them.  We  can 
better  appreciate  his  youthful  wisdom,  by  a  reference  to  his  noble 
designs,  enunciated  before  he  was  thirty,  of  amending  and  con¬ 
solidating  our  municipal  law,  and  of  doing  away  with  the  evils  of 
purveyance,  the  most  galling  and  ruinous  incident  of  feudalism. 
In  these  respects  we  see  plainly  not  only  that  he  was  far  in 
advance  of  his  time,  but  that  his  aims  were  thoroughly  fixed 
and  practical ;  and  we  feel  amazed  at  the  depth  and  power  of  a 
genius  which  so  largely  anticipated  the  future,  and  could  shape 
out  such  magnificent  improvements.  In  reference  to  the  hack¬ 
neyed  charge,  so  often  urged  against  Bacon  at  this  time, — we 
mean  that,  in  1593  he  opposed  Burleigh  from  interested 
motives,  and  objected  to  the  levy  of  a  subsidy  which  in  after 
years  he  warmly  supported, — we  fully  admit  that  Mr.  Dixon  has 
done  something  to  vindicate  his  hero ;  and  in  fact  we  think  that 
until  we  know  much  more  of  the  state  of  the  England  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  at  the  troubled  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  than  our 
actual  means  of  knowledge  disclose,  we  have  little  right  to  de¬ 
nounce  a  politician  for  a  change  of  opinion  on  a  matter  of  tax¬ 
ation. 

This  portion  of  Mr.  Dixon’s  narrative  is,  however,  open  to 
several  exceptions.  It  is  overloaded  with  panegyric,  and  passes 
by  some  important  matters  which  certainly  should  have  received 
attention.  As  regards  the  grant  of  the  subsidy  in  1589,  Mr. 
Dixon  seizes  a  small  opportunity  of  praising  Bacon  beyond  his 
merits.  He  tells  us  that  ‘  Bacon’s  soul  was  in  the  patriotic 
‘  tiKj,  and  that  he  moved  to  insert  in  tlie  bill  that  the  grant  was 
‘  extraordinary  and  exceptional.’  If  we  turn,  however,  to 
D’Ewes’s  Journal,  we  find  that  this  was  the  act  of  ‘divers  who 
‘  were  of  opinion  that  meet  words  to  that  effect  should  be  in- 
‘  serted  in  the  Preamble,’  and  that  Bacon  only  ‘  noted  it  in 
‘  writing.’  This  slip,  perhaps,  is  of  slight  importance,  except 
to  show  Mr.  Dixon’s  tendencies ;  but  other  and  graver  errors 
occur  in  reference  to  what  followed  afterwards. 
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Let  US  waive  the  question  whether  Bacon  was  right  in  de¬ 
nouncing  in  1593  the  means  by  which  the  subsidy  was  levied, 
and  in  advocating  in  1597  and  1601  an  equal  or  greater  amount 
of  taxation.  We  will  assume  that  the  change  of  judgment  was 
patriotic,  that  it  was  not  caused  by  interested  motives,  and  that 
it  really  may  be  attributed  to  events  of  which  the  clue  is  now  lost 
to  us.  But  why  did  Mr.  Dixon  omit  to  state  that  Bacon  in  1595 
apologised  humbly  for  the  sjx:ech  of  1593,  comparing  it  ‘  to  a 
‘  variety  in  counsel  as  a  discord  in  music  to  make  it  more  per- 
‘  feet and  taking  care  to  remind  Burleigh  that  ‘he  had  been  the 
‘first  to  speak  for  the  subsidy’?  And  is  it  fair  in  dealing  with 
this  subject  to  avoid  alluding  to  the  significant  fact  that  Baleigh 
evidently  in  1597  was  sceptical  as  to  Bacon’s  motives  for 
having  abandoned  the  opposition,  and  twitted  him  with  some 
sharpness  on  his  conduct’?  It  is  obvious,  too,  why  Mr.  Dixon 
takes  care  not  to  draw  attention  to  the  part  which  Bacon  played 
in  the  Parliament  of  1601,  a  part,  we  fear,  expressive  of  his 
character.  The  question  of  the  day  was  that  of  the  monopolies, 
and  the  opposition  contended  strenuously,  not  only  for  the  mis¬ 
chief  of  monopolies,  but  also  for  their  absolute  illegality.  It  is 
perfectly  certain  that  Bacon  was  alive  to  the  evils  of  this  mode 
of  traffic ;  and  as  a  lawyer  he  must  have  known  from  D’Arcy’s 
case,  then  actually  decided,  not  to  speak  of  a  pregnant  j)assage 
from  Fortescoe,  that  such  restrictions  were  not  lawful.  What, 
however,  did  he  say  on  the  question?  ‘  lie  struck  himself  on 
‘  the  breast,’  writes  D’Ewes,  ‘  and  declared,  that  for  his  part 
‘  he  allowed  the  prerogative  of  the  prince,  and  hoped  it  never 
‘  would  be  discussed,  and  that  men  should  take  care  how  they 
‘  meddled  in  this  business.’  Mr.  Dixon  of  course  rejects  our 
solution  of  Bacon’s  conduct  on  this  occasion, —  that  by  this  time 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  up  the  side  of  the  court  party ; 
but,  be  the  solution  what  it  may,  the  scene  should  certainly 
have  been  noticed. 

But  our  chief  complaint  against  Mr.  Dixon,  so  far  as  regards 
this  part  of  his  narrative,  concerns  his  treatment  of  Bacon’s  re¬ 
lations  with  Burleigh,  Cecil,  Essex,  and  Elizabeth.  To  uphold 
the  position  that,  in  his  career,  every  act  of  Bacon  may  be  justi¬ 
fied,  that  he  had  a  lofty  and  generous  spirit,  and  that  such  words 
as  treachery  and  ingratitude  can  never  be  associated  with  his 
conduct,  it  was  necessary  to  present  a  view  of  these  relations  very 
different  from  that  in  common  acceptation.  ^Ir.  Dixon  has 
elaborated  a  view  of  his  own  on  this  important  subject,  respect¬ 
ing  which  we  shall  only  say,  that  if  it  displays  some  skill  and 
cleverness,  it  is  nevertheless  essentially  unfair,  and  cannot  bear 
the  test  of  inquiry.  In  order  to  lessen  the  weight  of  obligation 
which  was  certainly  due  from  Bacon  to  Essex,  we  are  told  that 
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Burlei"h  upon  the  whole  was  ‘  a  leal  friend’  to  Bacon  from  the 
first;  that  Burleij^h  and  Cecil  jdealed  ‘warmly’  the  claim  of 
Bacon  to  the  Solicitor-generalship ;  that  the  Queen  was  a 
gracious  patron  to  him  on  all  occasions,  and  in  every  instance ; 
that  she  gave  him  a  full  remuneration  for  his  services,  in  the 
shape  of  estates,  fines,  and  places;  and  that  Bacon,  therefore, 
was  pledged  to  her  by  every  tie  of  duty  and  affection.  With 
the  same  object  ^Ir.  Dixon  informs  us,  that  although  Essex 
doubtless  exerted  himself  to  obtain  office  for  Bacon  from  the 
Queen,  he  did  so  in  such  an  unfortunate  way,  that  he  caused  his 
friend  to  lose  the  Solicitor-generalship;  that  if  he  made  Bacon 
a  present  of  an  estate  and  endeavoured  to  gain  him  a  wealthy 
bride,  these  acts  were  more  than  adequately  returned  by  Bacon’s 
legal  advice  and  kindness ;  that  the  connexion  of  Bacon  with 
Essex  ceased  for  two  years  before  the  trial  of  the  latter;  and 
that  Bacon,  therefore,  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  was  not  under 
any  obligation  to  him.  Having  thus  completely  inverted  the 
relations  wliich  are  usually  supposed  to  have  existed  between  the 
parties,  Mr.  Dixon  paints  in  the  blackest  colours  tlie  treason¬ 
able  acts  imputed  to  Essex,  contends  that  he  entertained  the 
design  of  murdering  Elizal)eth  and  restoring  ‘  popery,’  and 
maintains  that,  when  made  acquainted  with  these  acts.  Bacon 
only  did  what  was  perfectly  right  in  making  his  celebrated 
speech  against  him.  As  for  the  trial  of  Essex,  ‘  there  never 
‘  was  a  fairer  one :’  ‘  to  have  done  more,’  says  Mr.  Dixon,  ‘  than 
‘  Bacon  did  in  the  conduct  of  this  bad  drama,  might  have  been 
‘  noble  and  patriotic,  to  have  done  less  would  have  been  to  act 
‘like  a  weak  girl,  not  like  a  great  man.’  However,  before  the 
treason  of  Essex  had  been  completely  disclosed  to  Elizabeth,  we 
arc  told  ‘  that  Bacon  went  to  the  extremest  lengths  of  chivalry’ 
to  induce  the  Queen  to  forgive  his  friend ;  that  ‘  an  offender 
‘  never  had  such  an  advocate ;  ’  and  that  even  then  ‘  any  man 
‘  but  Francis  Bacon  would  have  left  the  Earl  to  his  fate’  —  on 
the  scaffold.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Dixon’s  statement  of  the  case  is 
that  Bacon,  in  his  relations  with  Essex,  was  free  from  any  obli¬ 
gations  towards  the  Earl ;  that  he  acted  throughout  with  the 
finest  feeling ;  and  that  in  his  conduct  before  and  at  the  trial 
of  Essex,  ‘  he  took  the  only  course  open  to  an  honest  man.’ 

Let  us  now  compare  this  statement  of  the  case  avith  evidence 
from  contemporary  sources,  supplied  in  the  main  from  Bacon’s 
own  writings.  We  will  grant  that  Burleigh  secured  for  his 
nephew  a  place  in  reversion  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  that 
after  Bacon’s  humble  apology  respecting  the  speech  of  1593,  he 
made  ‘  constant  and  serious  endeavours  ’  to  raise  the  apologist  to 
the  office  of  Solicitor-general.  We  will  also  grant  that  on 
this  latter  occasion  Cecil  seems  to  have  seconded  his  father  and 
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cousin ;  and  that  possibly  Bacon  may  have  wronged  him  in 
suspecting  ‘  that  he  wrought  in  a  contrary  spirit.’  But  that 
Burleigh  was  ‘  a  leal  friend  ’  to  Bacon,  or  that  Cecil  ever  sup- 
j)orted  him  ‘  warmly  ’  in  the  sense  of  real  and  affectionate 
kindness  that  would  bind  Bacon  to  lasting  gratitude,  is,  we 
think,  disproved  by  the  fullest  testimony.  ‘  The  time  is  yet  to 

*  come,’  wrote  Bacon  bitterly,  when  as  yet  a  young  though 
rising  barrister,  *  that  your  lordship  did  ever  use  or  command  or 

*  employ  me  in  my  profession  in  any  services  or  occasions  of 

*  your  lordship’s  own ;  ’  and  the  whole  tone  of  his  letters  to 
Burleigh  is  that  of  a  distant  and  suspicious  suitor.  As  for 
Cecil,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  Bacon  never 
acknowledged  his  friendship ;  and  that  Bacon  thought  himself 
wronged  and  neglected  by  both  the  Cecils,  father  and  son,  is 
clear  from  his  deliberate  statement  ‘  that  they  purposely  sup- 
‘  pressed  all  men  of  ability.’  And  did  Bacon  in  fact  feel  that 
Elizabeth  had  dealt  kindly  to  him,  had  recompensed  him  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  deserts,  or  had  placed  him  under  any  real  obliga¬ 
tions?  It  is  certain  that  in  1595  she  had  scorned  his  claim  for 
the  Solicitor-generalship,  although  recognised  fully  by  his  pro¬ 
fession,  having  told  Essex,  that  ‘  although  Bacon  had  a  great  wit 

*  and  an  excellent  gift  of  speech,  yet  in  law  he  was  rather 
‘  showy  ’  than  otherwise.  It  is  equally  certain  that  Bacon  sus¬ 
pected  her  of  having  thrown  upon  him  the  blame  of  ‘  making  her 
‘  incensed  against  Essex,’  and  thus  of  having  charged  him  with 
treachery  alike  disgraceful  and  ruinous  to  his  prospects.  These 
facts  are  against  the  supposition  that  Bacon  felt  any  gratitude 
towards  her,  or  had  any  good  grounds  to  do  so ;  and,  as  for  his 
obligations  to  the  Queen,  he  says  in  a  letter  to  James,  before  he 
had  obtained  any  office  from  the  King,  ‘  that  he  was  bound  to 
‘  his  majesty  for  trust  and  favour,  and  to  his  old  mistress  for 

*  trust  only.’  Will  Mr.  Dixon  deny  that  Bacon  was  able  to 
estimate  the  kindliness  of  the  Cecils,  or  the  measure  of  the 
generosity  of  Elizabeth  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  what  were  the  obligations  under  which 
Bacon  lay  towards  Essex,  and  did  Bacon  ever  repudiate  them? 
Mr.  Dixon  himself  is  forced  to  admit  that  Essex  made  the 
strongest  efforts  to  procure  the  Solicitor-generalship  for  Bacon, 
that  he  gave  his  friend  a  valuable  estate,  worth  about  8000/. 
in  our  money,  and  that  he  seconded  his  suit  to  Lady  Hatton 
with  the  most  generous  and  honourable  fervour.  Did  Bacon  him¬ 
self,  at  any  time,  even  when  it  was  his  highest  interest  to  do  so, 
insinuate  that  ‘  he  owed  to  Essex  the  loss  ’  of  the  legal  promo¬ 
tion  he  was  seeking  ;  that  the  gift  of  Essex  was  merely  a  payment 
resembling  the  fee  of  a  counsel  or  doctor ;  that  his  warm  and 
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gracious  offices  of  friendship  were  *  only  the  cheap  generosity  of 
‘  words  ’ ;  and  that  ‘  the  connexion  of  Bacon  and  Essex  was  one 
‘  of  business  and  politics  merely,’  that  ‘  imposed  on  Bacon  no 

*  obligations  ’? 

AVe  shall  not  refer,  as  regards  this  question,  to  the  mass  of 
letters  of  Bacon  and  Burleigh  respecting  the  interest  Essex 
took  in  seeking  the  Solicitor-generalship  for  Bacon,  though 
these  letters  prove,  as  clearly  as  possible,  that  *  the  kind  and 

*  wise’  solicitations  of  the  patron  received  the  grateful  acknow¬ 

ledgments  of  the  client.  But  what  did  Bacon  deliberately  write 
several  years  after  these  passages  were  over,  when  he  was  striv¬ 
ing  to  answer  the  bitter  accusation  of  having  betrayed  and 
ruined  his  friend,  and  when,  therefore,  he  would  gladly  have 
tried  to  relieve  himself  from  the  sense  of  obligation  ?  ‘1  must 

*  and  will  ever  acknowledge,’  he  writes  in  his  Apology,  ‘  my  lord’s 

*  love,  trust  and  favour  to  me,  and  last  of  all  his  liberality. 

*  .  .  .  .  After  the  Queen  had  denied  me  the  Solicitor’s 
‘  place  for  the  which  his  lordship  had  been  a  long  and  earnest 

*  suitor  in  my  behalf,  it  pleased  him  to  come  to  me  from  Kich- 

*  mond  to  Twickenham  Park . “I  die,” these  were 

‘  his  words,  “  if  I  do  not  somewhat  for  your  fortune,  you  shall 
‘  not  deny  to  accept  a  piece  of  land  which  I  will  bestow  on  you.”  ’ 
And  what  was  the  ‘cheap  generosity  of  words,’  which  Essex 
lavished  on  Lady  Hatton  when  pressing  her  to  accept  Bacon? 

‘  My  dear  and  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Francis  Bacon,  is  a  suitor  to 

*  my  Lady  Hatton,  your  daughter.  AVhat  his  virtues  and  excel- 
‘  lent  parts  are  you  are  not  ignorant.  If  she  were  my  sister  or 

*  daughter,  I  would  as  confidently  resolve  to  furtiier  it  as  I  now 
‘  persuade  you.’  It  is  tolerably  plain  that  Bacon,  at  least,  never 
knew  that  Essex  injured  his  prospects,  never  dreamed  that  his 
connexion  with  him  was  only  one  of  ‘business  and  politics,’ 
never  sought  to  disclaim  the  obligations  created  ‘  by  love,  favour, 

*  and  liberality’.  And  will  Mr.  Dixon  venture  to  say  that  he 
knows  more  than  Bacon  on  the  subject  ? 

AVe  think  it,  therefore,  clearly  established  that  Bacon  owed 
almost  everything  to  Essex,  and  little  or  nothing  to  the  Cecils 
and  Elizabeth.  Such,  therefore,  being  the  state  of  the  case,  had 
Bacon  ‘  no  other  course  as  an  honest  man  ’  but  to  prosecute 
Essex  as  counsel  for  the  Crown,  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  speak 
against  him  —  the  reply  ought  properly  to  have  fallen  to 
Fleming, — and  to  quicken  the  wrath  of  the  jealous  Queen  against 
his  ruined  and  defenceless  friend,  by  likening  him  to  the 
Athenian  tyrant,  or  to  the  destroyer  of  a  contemporary  sove¬ 
reign  ?  AV  e  will  grant  the  truth  of  all  the  circumstances  which 
Mr.  Dixon  sets  round  the  subject ;  that  for  two  years  preceding 
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the  trial  the  intimate  relations  of  Bacon  ami  Essex  hatl  termi¬ 
nated  ‘  by  the  Earl’s  own  acts’ ;  that  after  the  expedition  to 
Ireland  ‘  their  prospects  and  affections  lay  widely  apart’ ;  tliat 
Essex  did,  in  fact,  cons})irc  to  kill  the  Queen,  and  ‘  restore  the 
‘  Smithfield  fires’;  that  his  trial  was  a  fair  and  proper  one,  and 
that  Bacon  ‘  received  the  Queen’s  commands’  to  appear  as  a  coun¬ 
sel  against  the  culprit.  We  contend,  even  on  these  assumptions, 
not  one  of  which  can  he  susfciincd  in  fact,  that  the  conduct  of 
Bacon  cannot  be  justified,  and  that  if  it  ean  be  partly  palliated, 
this  must  be  done  by  other  arguments. 

Are  two  years  a  peruxl  of  limitation,  to  bar  the  rights  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  kindness,  and  to  eancel  the  weight  of  immense  obliga¬ 
tions  ?  If  Essex  were  the  most  dangerous  of  rebels,  was  there 
any  necessity  to  magnify  his  crimes  by  the  most  artful  and  cruel 
allusions,  when  he  and  every  one  of  his  associates  hay  already 
within  the  gripe  of  the  executioner?  If,  in  fact,  according  to 
Tudor  rules,  his  trial  was  not  conducted  improperly,  was  Bacon 
bound  as  a  prosecuting  counsel  to  close  the  door  of  mercy  against 
him  by  language  far  more  deadly  in  meaning  than  any  of  Coke’s 
intemperate  effusions  ?  And  if  Bacon  received  a  retainer  from 
the  Crown,  was  he  forced  to  thrust  himself  forward  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  and  to  ‘prove  how  widely  his  prospects  and  affections  lay’ 
from  those  of  his  old  benefactor  and  friend,  by  taking  the  jdacc 
of  the  Solicitor-general  wdio,  he  knew  well,  was  incapable  of 
invective  ?  We  will  put  a  case  to  !Mr.  Dixon  which  we  think 
will  show  the  flimsiness  of  the  excuses  which  his  zeal  for  Bacon 
induces  him  to  make,  and  which,  but  for  our  sympathy  with  his 
client,  would  never  mislead  the  most  credulous  person.  It  can¬ 
not  be  denied  that  the  attempt  of  Monmouth  against  the  life 
and  crown  of  James  the  Second  was  at  least  as  complete  an 
act  of  treason  as  anything  done  or  thought  of  by  Essex.  Had 
Monmouth  been  brought  before  the  High  Steward,  and  one 
of  his  oldest  and  nearest  friends  and  followers  had  lent  his 
tongue  to  denounce  his  patron,  as  a  plotter  against  the  liberties 
of  England,  and  bent  on  overthrowing  the  monarchy,  would 
not  Jeffreys  himself  have  been  surprised,  and  Sawyer  and 
Williams  whispered  of  conscience?  Would  any  writer  in  this 
generation  set  up  in  behalf  of  such  a  man  the  defence  Mr. 
Dixon  has  pleaded  for  Bacon  ?  Would  he  say,  respecting  such 
an  advocate,  ‘  that  he  followed  the  course  of  an  honest  man  ’  ? 

Let  us  see,  however,  how  the  qualifying  facts  which  Mr. 
Dixon  puts  confidently  forward  will  bear  the  test  of  a  strict 
examination.  It  is  true  that  between  1597  and  1599  the 
friendship  of  Bacon  and  Essex  had  cooled,  and  possibly  we  may 
attribute  this  to  Bacon  having  advised  his  patron  not  to  under- 
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take  the  government  of  Ireland.  But  from  a  letter,  dated  1599, 
it  is  certain  that  Bacon  wrote  to  the  Earl,  referring  to  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  ai)pf)intment,  and  that  too  in  the  most  cordial 
language.  It  is  also  certain,  when  Essex  had  returned,  that 
Bacon  wrote  alTcctionately  to  him ;  that  lie  resumed  his  office 
of  counsel  to  the  Earl ;  and  that  he  sought  to  excuse  himself 
from  appearing  at  the  investigation  at  York  House,  on  the  plea 
of  his  obligations  to  his  benefactor.  Is  this  consistent  with  the 
assertion  that  ‘  for  two  whole  years’ tlie  Earl  and  Bacon  ‘had 
‘  met  but  once,’  to  part  in  ditt'erence,  and  that  the  connexion  of 
the  friends  had  ceased  before  by  the  Earl’s  own  conduct? 

Again,  where  are  the  proofs  of  that  black  design  of  slaying 
the  (^ueen  and  reviving  ‘  popery’  which  ^Ir.  Dixon  makes  the 
apology  for  Bacon's  behaviour  at  the  Essex  trial  ?  It  is  all  very 
well  to  rake  together  confessions  mride  by  such  men  as  Blunt, 
reported  hearsays  of  third  persons  with  whom  the  prisoner  had 
no  connexion,  and  loose  inferences  from  doubtful  acts  which 
fairly  bear  a  different  construction,  and  to  bid  us,  upon  this 
kind  of  testimony,  to  convict  Essex  of  deeds  of  crime  which 
were  never  laid  to  his  charge  when  living,  and  certainly  are 
extremely  improbable.  But  why  did  ^Ir.  Dixon  forget  the 
reasons  for  an  opposite  conclusion,  or  did  he  choose  advisedly  to 
suppress  them?  If  Es^ex  were  guilty  of  the  conspiracy,  the 
proofs  of  which  !Mr.  Dixon  informs  us  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Privy  Council  as  early  as  January,  1600,  why  was  the  Inquiry 
at  York  House,  which  took  place  in  June,  five  months  after¬ 
wards,  entirely  confined  to  different  accusations?  Are  we  to 
suppose,  if  Elizabeth  knew  that  the  Earl  was  plotting  against 
her  life,  or  for  the  subversion  of  Church  and  State,  that  she 
would  have  studiously  limited  that  inquiry  ‘ad  reparationem 
‘  non  ad  ruinam,’  and  not  have  sent  him  at  once  to  trial  ?  And 
when,  in  February,  1601,  the  Earl  really  committed  an  act 
which  made  him  technically  guilty  of  high  treason  —  it  would 
now-a-days  probably  be  treated  as  a  riot — we  ask  why  none  of 
the  counsel  for  the  crown  attem{)ted  to  charge  the  [jrisoner  with 
the  crime  of  seeking  the  natural  death  of  the  sovereign,  or  of 
overthrowing  the  established  faith,  and  carefully  rested  their 
case  on  the  grounds  of  treason  by  implication  and  construction  ? 
It  may  be  said  that  Coke,  Fleming,  and  Bacon  believed  that 
they  had  sufficient  proofs  to  convict  Essex  without  such  allega¬ 
tions,  and  chose  to  rely  on  the  minor  accusation ;  and  Bacon  in 
fact  asserted  this  in  his  tract  subsequently  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  but  such  a  proceeding  would  be  so  inconsistent  with  every 
precedent  of  Tudor  state  trials  that  we  cannot  think  such  a 
motive  suggested  it.  Nor  should  we  forget,  in  judging  of  this 
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case,  that  Essex  throughout  his  trial  and  at  his  death  expressly 
disclaimed  any  guilty  purpose  against  the  Queen  and  the  con¬ 
stitution,  while  he  fully  admitted  his  ‘  legal  transgression  ’ ; 
that  at  the  accession  of  James  I.  the  attainder  against  him  was 
reversed ;  and  that  Bacon  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  wrote 
in  terms  of  high  commendation  about  hinu  Such  fiicts  surely 
disprove  the  theory  that  Essex  was  a  Fawkes  or  a  Catesby. 

As  for  the  trial  of  Essex,  the  ‘  fairness  ’  of  which  ^Ir.  Dixon 
thinks  was  a  pattern  for  all  ages,  it  was  quite  as  fair  as  most 
instances  of  Tudor  inquisitions  for  treason, — that  is,  the  prisoner 
had  no  chance  of  escape,  not  having  any  legal  assistance,  and 
the  rules  of  evidence  being  what  they  were.  When  we  arc 
told  of  its  special  ‘  fairness,’  we  wonder  if  !Mr.  Dixon  remembers 
that  two  of  the  Earl’s  most  bitter  enemies  sat,  in  judgment  on 
him  despite  his  protestations ;  that  the  evidence  of  one  of  the 
witnesses  was  suppressed ;  that  Coke  inveighed  against  the 
accused  with  more  than  his  wonted  brutal  irrelevance;  and 
that,  according  to  a  contemporary  w’riter,  the  verdict  of  the 
Peers  w’as  given  under  the  inspiration  of  ‘  beer  and  tobacco,’ 
most  admirable  aids  for  a  ‘  true  deliverance  ’ !  As  for  any 
special  command  from  the  Queen  to  Bacon  to  prosecute  Essex, 
which  Mr.  Dixon  seems  to  insinuate,  we  defy  him  to  prove  that 
it  ever  was  given ;  and  we  think  that  Bacon’s  own  words  on  this 
point,  ‘  the  service  was  merely  laid  u|K)n  me  with  the  rest  of 
‘  my  fellows,’  should  satisfy  any  reasonable  person. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  the  point  of  view  which  ^Ir.  Dixon 
asks  us  to  take  in  judging  of  Bacon’s  conduct  to  Essex,  is 
certainly  set  aside  by  the  evidence.  AVe  are  told,  however, 
that  between  the  time  when  Essex  returned  to  England  from 
Ireland  and  actually  committed  the  crime  he  suffered  for.  Bacon 
‘  went  the  extremest  lengths  of  chivalry  in  his  efforts  to  save  him,’ 
and  that  ‘  one  voice  alone  dared  to  breathe  to  Elizabeth  ’  excuses 
for  the  guilt  of  her  favourite.  Now  we  gladly  admit,  so  long  as 
the  Queen  was  not  averse  to  expostulation,  that  is  while  Essex 
remained  at  large,  though  in  half  captivity  at  Essex  House,  that 
Bacon  did  exert  himself  honourably  to  revive  Elizabeth’s  affec¬ 
tion  for  his  friend,  and  to  win  him  again  a  place  in  her  favour.  We 
do  not  credit  a  hint  of  Cecil  to  which  Bacon  himself  adverted, 
that  the  advocacy  was  all  hyiwcrisy ;  nor  shall  we  suggest  that 
it  might  have  been  an  interested  speculation  on  the  chance  that 
Essex  might  regain  his  former  ascendancy.  AVe  think  it  certain 
that  during  this  time  Bacon  did,  in  Mr.  Dixon’s  lan^iagc,  ‘  lavish 
‘  wit,  eloquence,  and  persuasion  on  this  cause  ;’  and,  bearing  in 
mind  the  character  of  the  Queen,  we  feel  assured  that  his  mode 
of  pleading,  though  somewhat  evasive,  was  exactly  that  most 
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calculated  to  move  her.  But  it  is  equally  clear  from  Bacon’s 
admissions,  that  when  the  mood  of  Elizabeth  had  changed  into 
fixed  hostility  towards  Essex — that  is,  after  the  inquiry  at  York 
House,  but  before  the  final  act  of  treason,  and  when  Bacon  hatl 
satisfied  his  mind  that  his  earnest  pleading  might  injure  himself, 
—  he  resolved  to  forego  an  arduous  task,  which  possibly  might 
involve  danger,  and  certainly  would  contravene  his  interests. 

‘  Madam,’  he  tells  us  were  his  words  to  the  Queen,  in  reference 
to  her  alienation  from  him,  ‘  for  his  speeehes  and  courses  on  the 

*  side  of  my  lord,’ —  ‘  if  I  do  break  my  neck  I  shall  do  it  in  a 

*  manner  as  Mr.  Dorrington  did  it,  which  walked  on  the  battle- 

‘  ments  of  the  church  many  days,  and  took  a  view  and  survey  of 
‘  where  he  should  fall.’  .  .  .  .  ‘  Whereupon  I  departed 

*  restiny  then  determined  to  meddle  no  more  in  the  matter,  as  that 

*  that  I  saw  would  overthrow  me  and  do  him  no  good.’  Was 
this  a  proof  of  that  noble  chivalry  which  sacrifices  itself  for  the 
sake  of  others,  and  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  hour  of  peril,  or 
was  it  a  sign  of  prudent  timorousness  overcoming  the  sense  of 
obligation,  and  the  voice  of  a  real  yet  selfish  friendship  ?  Be¬ 
sides,  what  was  the  conduct  of  Bacon  in  reference  to  the  inquiry 
at  York  House,  which  Mr.  Dixon  conveniently  suppresses?  He 
begged,  it  is  true,  to  excuse  himself  from  attacking  Essex  before 
the  Privy  Council,  but  he  wrote  to  the  Queen  *  that  he  knew 

*  the  degrees  of  duties,  and  that  no  particular  obligation  could 

*  supplant  or  weaken  the  entireness  of  obligation  which  he  owed 
‘  to  her  and  to  her  service ;’  and  he  added  that,  after  he  could 
not  ‘  avoid  the  fact  which  had  been  laid  upon  him,  he  did  not 

*  handle  it  tenderly  in  delivery.’  These  ‘  extreme  lengths  of 

*  chivalry  ’  we  think — the  mock  reluctance  to  prosecute  a  friend, 
and  doing  the  task  with  decorous  harshness — approach  the  con¬ 
fines  of  cunning  treachery,and  are  only  the  more  to  be  condemned 
when  they  are  purposely  confused  with  the  boundaries  of  duty. 

How  Essex  died,  and  the  pitying  nation,  who  were  not  in  the 
secret  of  his  ‘  popish  ’  practices,  made  Elizabeth  feel  their  indig¬ 
nation,  and  assailed  his  accusers  ‘  in  common  speech,’  is  attested 
by  every  writer  of  the  period.  It  is  also  well  known  to  what  the 
proud  Queen  was  compelled  to  resort  on  this  occasion :  to  stay 
the  ferment  of  the  general  ill-will,  she  caused  ‘  the  treasons  of 
‘  the  Earl  of  Essex  ’  to  be  set  forth  in  a  public  document,  and 
chose  Bacon  to  prepare  the  composition.  Let  us  give  him  freely 
the  benefit  of  liis  pleas  that  he  had  ‘  express  directions  on 
‘  every  point,’  and  that  ‘  many  alterations  ’  were  made  in  his 
draught ;  but  the  fact  remains  that,  whether  from  fear  or  from 
the  ])ressure  of  royal  urgency,  he  stooped  to  become  the  hired 
libeller  of  his  slaughtered  friend  and  benefactor. 
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llow  !Mr.  Dixon  has  dealt  with  this  act,  the  most  unworthy  of 
Bacon’s  life,  may  be  expressed  in  three  words — he  has  not  written 
a  syllable  on  the  subject  —  and,  therefore,  on  this  as  on  other 
charges,  he  has  allowed  judgment  to  pass  against  his  client.  As  faif 
writers  we  cannot  avoid  to  dwell  for  an  instant  on  this  conduct  as 
an  illustration  of  Bacon’s  character.  Considering  the  time,  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  tone  and  contents  of  Bacon’s 
‘  Declaration,’  we  are  bound  to  say  that  so  cruel  a  publication 
was  scarcely  ever  given  to  the  world.  Was  it  decent,  exactly  at 
the  crisis  when  Ireland  was  up  in  fanatical  rebellion,  and  the 
fleets  of  Spain  were  menacing  Kinsale,  to  invoke  the  wrath  of 
England  on  the  dead,  by  a  long  detail  of  his  Irish  ‘  treasons,’ 
not  one  of  which  can  be  proved  against  him?  Was  it  honest, 
when  the  attainder  of  Essex  had  left  his  children  destitute  out¬ 
casts,  to  wage  war  against  youthful  innocence  by  exaggerating 
guilt  which  had  been  expiated  oh  the  scaftold  ?  Was  this  the 
tribute  of  chivalrous  ‘  friendship  ’ —  to  write  an  epitaph  on  a 
friend  in  a  grave  prepared  for  him  by  the  writer’s  h.ands — which 
would  probably  sentence  his  House  to  ruin,  and  blacken  him  with 
perj>etual  infamy?  Nothing  more  unjust,  too,  can  well  be  con¬ 
ceived,  than  the  statements  and  charges  made  in  this  document. 
Every  act  and  turn  of  Essex  in  Ireland  is  tortured  into  a  proof  of 
treason.  Tlie  most  ingenious  rhetoric  is  used  to  represent  equi¬ 
vocal  conduct  in  the  colours  which  the  Queen  and  Cecil  wished 
to  affix  to  it.  The  inferences  drawn  from  the  slightest  events, 
and  all  pointed  in  the  same  direction,  are  quite  shameless  from 
their  perversion ;  and  every  kind  of  evidence  is  treated  as  certain 
truth  to  sustain  the  accusation.  All  the  varied  tricks  and  graces 
of  phrase,  exaggeration,  metajil'.orical  terms,  and  the  ditl'erent 
glosses  of  cunning  sophistry  arc  also  used  in  full  abundance;  and 
nothing  that  skill  can  achieve  is  omitted  to  give  effect  and 
piquancy  to  the  picture.  We  can  well  understand,  as  Bacon 
tells  us,  ‘  tiiat  her  Majesty  took  a  liking  to  his  pen  ’  for  drawing 
such  descriptions  as  these ;  but  it  is  sad  to  think  that  such  an 
intellect  should  ever  have  stooj)ed  to  such  a  service.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  Bacon  received  a  positive  benefit  from 
these  state  prosecutions.  Twelve  hundred  pounds  were  given  him 
by  the  Queen  out  of  a  fine  imposed  on  Catesby.  This  is  rather 
an  awkward  fact  as  regards  the  ‘disinterested  chivalry’  of  Bacon 
in  this  matter.  Mr.  Dixon  appears  to  suppose  he  has  brought 
this  fact  to  light  from  the  Council  liegister ;  it  was  already  re¬ 
corded  in  Mr.  Foss’s  excellent  volumes.*  We  protest  against 
this  idle  attempt  to  elevate  Bacon  into  a  hero  so  far  as  regards 
his  relations  with  Essex. 

*  Foso’s  Judges  of  Fngland,  vol.  vi.  p.  72. 
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The  next  portion  of  Baeon’s  career  embraces  the  years  from 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  to  his  elevation  to  the  Attorney-general¬ 
ship.  Mr.  Dixon’s  account  of  his  hero  at  this  time  undoubtedly 
gives  us  some  new  information,  but  it  overflows  with  idle  pane¬ 
gyric,  it  suppresses  many  important  facts  and  several  necessary 
general  considerations,  and  it  gives  an  idea  of  Bacon’s  conduct, 
which  is  certainly  not  borne  out  by  the  evidence.  Mr.  Dixon 
tells  us  that  Bacon’s  name  was  ‘  dear  ’  to  the  country  at  the 
accession  of  James,  that  at  Court  only  ‘  he  was  under  a  cloud  ’ ; 
and  he  urges,  in  confirmation  of  this,  that  Bacon  entered  the 
Parliament  of  1604  as  member  for  Ipswich  and  St.  Albans,  and 
that  he  uras  thought  a  fit  candidate  for  the  office  of  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  As  for  his  parliamentary  status  at  this 
periotl,  we  are  told  that  it  was  more  lofty  and  splendid,  and 
more  distinguished  for  pure  patriotism,  than  that  of  any  other 
English  ])olitician,  and  that  all  his  acts  are  to  be  ascribed  ‘  to 
‘  his  height  of  view  and  round  of  sympathy.’  It  was  owing  to 
‘  his  reconciling  genius  which  spanned  the  dividing  stream  of 
‘  party,’  that  he  managed  ‘  to  stand  on  good  terms  with  a  hostile 
‘  Court  and  House  of  Commons.’  His  unremitting  ‘  votes  for 
‘  supplies  ’  which,  the  popular  party  suspected  justly,  ‘dropped 
‘  into  the  pouches  of  Herbert  and  Carr,’  were  ‘  given  to  rescue 
‘  James  and  his  servants  from  the  magnificent  corruptions  of  the 
‘  Spanish  minister.’  His  advocacy  of  the  union  with  Scotland 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  w’ishes  of  James  and  of  his  tribe  of 
hungry  parasites,  who  could  not  batten  on  English  manors  so 
long  as  in  law  they  remained  aliens,  but  ‘  as  a  measure  of  de- 
‘  fence’  against  Spanish  aggression.  His  opposition  to  wardship 
and  purveyanec  was  prompted  wholly  ‘  by  a  desire  to  improve 
*  the  old  ways  before  improvement  was  too  late,’  and  had  not  the 
sidelong  object  of  adding  to  the  private  revenues  of  the  sovereign. 
As  for  Ireland,  ‘  the  green  and  lustrous  island  ’  owed  ‘  nearly 
‘  all  that  was  gracious  and  noble,  most  wise  and  foreseeing  in 
‘the  policy  of  this  reign,  to  Francis  Bacon,  after  Arthur  Chi- 
‘  cester,’  because  Bacon  advised  James  to  increase  the  number 
of  Irish  boroughs.  If  we  add  to  this  ‘  that  the  principle  of 
‘  toleration  was  exercised  as  a  virtue  of  Bacon’s  life ;’  that  he 
aided  the  colonisation  of  Virginia  ‘  as  a  branch  of  the  great  con- 
‘  test  with  Spain ;  ’  and  that  his  one  aim  throughout  this  period 
Avas  ‘  to  arm,  to  free,  and  to  guide  ’  his  country,  we  may  cer¬ 
tainly  admit  that  so  noble  a  part  was  perhaps  never  fulfilled  by 
a  statesman. 

As  we  stand  before  this  picture,  however,  we  have  a  right  to 
criticise  its  trutli  and  accuracy.  Unquestionably  Bacon,  though 
very  unpopular  ‘in  common  speech’  in  1603,  regained  the 
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ear  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  rose  to  his  former  eminence 
in  it  before  the  elose  of  the  Parliament  of  1604.  This  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  may  well  be  ascribed  to  the  splendour  of  his  reputation  for 
genius — the  ‘  Advancement  of  Learning  ’  was  published  at  this 
time — to  the  power  and  brilliancy  of  his  eloquence,  to  the  gra¬ 
cious  courtesy  of  his  manners,  much  more  than  to  the  favour  of  his 
countrymen.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  Bacon’s  votes  in  hehalf  of 
subsidies  for  the  Crown  may  have  been  justified  by  the  occasion ; 
most  probable  that  he  fully  appreciated  the  advantages  of  the 
union  with  Scotland,  and  the  danger  from  Spain  to  English 
freedom;  and  quite  certain  that  he  perceived  the  injuries 
wrought  by  a  lingering  feudalism,  the  necessity  of  a  just  govern¬ 
ment  for  Ireland,  the  value  of  toleration  in  the  abstract,  and 
the  usefulness  of  the  colonies  to  the  empire.  But  what  we  com¬ 
plain  of  in  this  account  is  that,  even  supposing  its  facts  to  be 
true,  they  do  not  hear  out  a  number  of  its  statements ;  that  in 
several  parts  its  evidence  fails ;  that  it  ascribes  motives  to  Bacon’s 
acts  which  are  either  guessed  at  or  were  not  dominant ;  and  that 
at  best  it  is  a  series  of  half  truths  with  immense  suppressions. 

What  proof  have  we  that  the  politician  who  wrote  to  James 
that  ‘  he  gloried  in  obsequiousness,  and  was  flattering  Cecil  as 
*a  noble  patriot,’  at  the  very  time  when  he  hated  him  in  his 
heart,  ever  rose  superior  to  political  selfishness,  and  aimed  at 
swaying  the  counsels  of  England  in  virtue  of  ‘  his  reconciling 
*  genius  ’  and  wisdom  ?  If  Bacon  really  voted  the  supplies  in 
the  Parliament  of  1604,  on  account  of  a  strong  hostility  to  Spain, 
why  did  he  take  special  credit  with  the  King,  who  hated  the 
Spanish  war  of  all  things,  for  having  supported  the  bill  for 
the  subsidy  which  was  given  expressly  for  this  purpose  ?  It  is 
true  that  Bacon  advocated  the  Union;  but  that  this  was  rather 
to  gratify  the  King,  and  the  crowd  of  Humes,  Herberts,  and 
Carrs  than  with  any  particular  reference  to  Spain,  is  ])rovcd  not 
only  by  numerous  letters,  but  by  the  fact  that  in  1603,  when 
the  Spanish  war  was  as  yet  raging,  he  certainly  thought  the 
Union  impolitic.  As  for  the  manifold  evils  of  the  feudal  tenures. 
Bacon  doubtless  saw  them  in  all  their  bearings,  did  good  ser¬ 
vice  in  trying  to  abolish  them,  and  showed  considerable  zeal 
on  the  subject ;  but,  to  quote  his  own  words,  he  attributed  his 
efforts  not  only  ‘  to  the  wish  to  improve  the  old  ways,’  but  to 
the  hope  that  ‘the  abolition  would  invest  the  Crown  with  a 
‘more  ample  dowry.’  That  Bacon,  too,  approved  of  toleration 
is  shown  by  his  admirahle  essay  on  the  subject ;  but  that  he 
attempted  to  put  it  in  practice  we  think  is  contrary  to  much 
evidence  ;  while  as  respects  the  government  of  Ireland,  though 
we  quite  allow  that  he  saw  what  it  should  have  been,  we  deny 
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that  his  courtly  advice  to  James  to  augment  the  number  of 
Irish  boroughs  was  prompted  by  aught  but  regard  for  preroga¬ 
tive.  And  as  for  Bacon’s  having  aided  a  scheme  to  relieve 
Virginia  from  Spanish  aggression,  we  should  think  this  was  rather 
a  frail  f)undatlon  for  Mr.  Dixon’s  superstructure  of  eulogy. 

On  Mr.  Dixon’s  own  showing,  therefore,  we  dispute  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  this  description  of  Bacon  at  this  stage  of  his  fortunes. 
It  is  singular,  too,  that  he  does  not  refer — though  we  think  we 
can  guess  the  reason  why — to  the  chief  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  assertion  that  Bacon  was  a  mediator  between  the  Commons 
and  the  Crown  between  1604  and  1610.  He  does  not  tell  us 
that  Bacon  insisted  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  im¬ 
pose  customs’  duties  on  the  subject;  and  yet  that  in  1610  he 
was  made  the  spokesman  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
Great  Petition  ou  this  and  other  grievances.  To  have  stated 
this,  however,  would  have  called  attention  to  the  subservient 
tone  which  Bacon  adopted  on  this  latter  occasion,  —  comparing 
‘  the  sound  of  the  grievances  of  the  Commons  to  the  gemitus 
‘  columbas,  the  mourning  of  a  dove,’ —  and  which  has  made  some 
writers  sus|)ect  that  he  really  was  an  agent  of  James  while  seem¬ 
ing  to  speak  for  his  fellow-members.  This  omission,  however,, 
of  Mr.  Dixon  is  only  one  of  numerous  suppressions  in  reference 
to  this  part  of  the  subject  which  he  has  chosen  to  make  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  his  theory,  and  to  which  we  shall  briefly 
advert. 

In  judging  of  Bacon’s  conduct  at  this  time,  it  is  surely  neces¬ 
sary  to  bear  in  mind  the  character  of  the  government  of  James, 
and  the  questions  of  politics  then  in  agitation.  The  great  con¬ 
test  of  the  seventeenth  century — the  struggle  between  a  modern 
absolutism  and  the  full  development  of  our  ancient  institu¬ 
tions  —  was  then  rapidly  coming  to  a  crisis.  A  drivelling  and 
half-foreign  pedant,  the  feeblest  and  yet  most  galling  of  tyrants, 
was  seeking,  if  not  to  enslave  his  people,  to  add  indeflnitely  to 
prerogatives  which  the  pretensions  of  the  Crown  made  perilous 
to  freedom.  United  to  him  were  some  of  the  nobility,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Nevilles  and  Cliffords  who  had  once  sustained 
the  cause  of  the  nation,  and  a  swarm  of  needy  and  profligate 
courtiers,  who  paid  for  the  lavish  grants  of  their  master  by 
spreading  abroad  the  influences  of  despotism.  The  Church,  also, 
with  singular  fervour,  concurred  in  supporting  her  temporal 
Head  ;  and  purchased  the  right  of  persecuting  dissent,  and  bind¬ 
ing  the  laity  in  odious  fetters,  by  announcing  doctrines  of 
passive  obedience,  and  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right,  which 
were  so  many  libels  on  liberty.  Even  in  the  first  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  consequences  of  this  movement  dis- 
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played  themselves,  and  became  ominous  of  a  dark  future. 
"Whitehall  was  not  only  disgraced  by  scenes  which  revived  the 
days  of  Nero  and  Com  modus,  but  resounded  with  notes  of  adula¬ 
tion,  and  with  courtly  and  priestly  arguments  for  despotism, 
which  no  Englishman  should  have  uttered.  The  foreign  po¬ 
licy  of  the  great  Queen  was  set  aside  in  spite  of  the  nation ; 
gross  invasions  of  the  Constitution  were  attempted  under  colour 
of  the  prerogative.  The  settled  right  of  enacting  laws  by  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  only,  was  violated  by  numerous  royal  pro¬ 
clamations.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Common  Law  was  en¬ 
croached  upon  by  spiritual  tribunals,  far  more  subservient  than 
those  at  Westminster,  because  entirely  independent  of  juries. 
The  courts  of  the  High  Commission  and  Star  Chamber  com¬ 
mitted  excesses  of  arbitrary  jwwer  which  had  never  been  at¬ 
tempted  by  Elizabeth ;  and  the  great  right  of  the  House  of 
Commons  —  control  over  the  national  purse  —  was  set  aside  by 
the  novel  doctrine  that  the  King  could  tax  all  imports  at  plea¬ 
sure.  Meantime,  every  effort  was  made  by  the  King,  the 
Church,  and  the  heads  of  the  State  to  corrupt  opinion  in  favour 
of  absolutism ;  the  legislature  was  alternately  menaced  and  ca¬ 
joled  ;  the  most  submissive  instruments  of  power  were  singled 
out  for  jiublic  trusts ;  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  bench  were 
filled  with  the  flatterers  of  Carr  and  the  minions  of  James; 
and  the  rising  generation  was  educated  in  theories  tending  to 
Turkish  despotism.  The  England  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Eliza¬ 
beth,  that  had  hurled  fi)ul  scorn  at  Parma  and  Spain,  was 
threatened  by  an  enemy  from  within  more  perilous  than  the 
League  or  the  Armada. 

A  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  England,  opposed  steadily  these  noxious  in¬ 
fluences  so  perilous  to  their  ancient  liberties.  How  they  boldly 
asserted  their  legal  rights,  denounced  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  protested  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Crown,  espe¬ 
cially  as  regards  taxation  and  proclamations,  condemned  the 
encroachment  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  and  insisted  upon 
their  share  in  the  government,  the  records  of  the  first  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  James  have  made  sufficiently  known  to  the  reader. 
Mr.  Dixon  has  carefully  kept  out  of  view  the  nature  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  contcst,and  even  most  of  its  chief  incidents,  because, 
if  he  had  referred  to  them,  his  picture  of  Bacon  as  a  model  of 
patriotism,  wisdom,  and  disinterested  purity,  would  have  seemed 
at  once  untrue  and  incongruous.  For  what,  in  reference  to 
this  contest,  was  Bacon’s  attitude  as  a  public  man  in  the  first 
year  of  the  seventeenth  century  ?  We  do  not  complain  that 
he  did  not  join  the  noble  ranks  of  the  Hydes  and  Hakewills,  the 
predecessors  of  the  St.  Johns  and  Ham^ens  to  whom  we  owe 
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our  actual  liberties.  He  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  having  elected 
to  vote  usually  with  the  Court  party,  though,  in  his  case,  it  is 
hard  to  l>elieve  that  he  did  not  foresee  the  drift  of  their  policy. 
But  Avhy  did  Bacon  at  this  period  exhaust  the  language  of  adu¬ 
lation  in  favour  of  such  a  sovereign  as  James,  comparing  him 
to  the  ‘  healing  angel  who  stirred  the  Avaters  in  the  pool  of 
‘  Bethestla,’  to  the  ‘  breath  of  the  law  ’  and  the  ‘  soul  of  justice,’ 
when  he  perfectly  knew  that  sovereign’s  character?  Did  he, 
who  thoroughly  understood  ‘  the  true  state  of  the  greatness  of 
‘  Britain,’  oppose,  even  in  a  single  instance,  the  attacks  of  the 
Crown  on  the  rights  of  the  nation,  or  say  a  word  in  behalf  of 
liberties  which  were  being  stealthily  sapped  and  subverted? 
Did  he,  a  profound  constitutional  lawyer,  ever  hint  that  a  royal 
proclamation  had  not  the  binding  force  of  a  law,  or  allude  to  the 
usurpations  of  courts,  especially  under  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
upon  the  regular  popular  tribunals  ?  Knowing  full  well,  with 
the  commerce  of  England  expanding  before  his  prophetic  eye, 
that,  if  the  sovereign  could  impose  taxes  by  raising  duties  on 
foreign  imports,  the  House  of  Commons  would  soon  become  a 
mere  shadowy  appendage  of  the  Crown,  why  did  he  assert  in  the 
case  of  Bates  that  this  ‘  prerogative  ’  was  not  to  be  questioned  ? 
And  when  delegated  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  state  their 
gi'ievances  to  the  sovereign,  why  did  he  so  accomplish  his  mis¬ 
sion  as  to  make  his  conduct  matter  of  suspicion  ?  In  a  word, 
are  these  the  proofs  of  a  patriotism,  more  lofty  than  that  of  any 
of  our  statesmen,  that  Bacon  in  the  first  Parliament  of  James 
never  once  opposed  the  stealthy  tyranny  which  was  breaking 
down  our  institutions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  always  supported  it? 
Can  his  frequent  displays  of  a  prescient-genius,  and  his  general 
support  of  wise  legislation  on  subjects  not  connected  with  the 
prerogative,  and  where  he  was  left  untrammelled  in  action,  en¬ 
tirely  atone,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  for  these  positive  derelictions 
of  duty,  and  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  our  greatest  patriots? 
Mr.  Dixon  evades  an  answer  to  this  question  by  not  noticing 
most  of  the  instances  of  Bacon’s  partisanship  at  this  time  ;  but 
our  readers,  we  hope,  will  not  forget  them,  and  will  draw  their 
own  conclusions  accordingly. 

Let  us  own,  however,  that  this  panegyric  is  pitched  in  so 
much  too  high  a  tone,  that  it  urges  us  to  a  contrary  judgment, 
and  makes  us  forget  some  commendation  which  is  due  to  Bacon 
at  this  period.  We  know  well  that  the  large  wisdom,  and  the 
tendency  to  benevolent  schemes,  for  which  his  intellect  was 
conspicuous,  were  not  eclipsed  in  this  Parliament;  but  their 
lustre  is  sullied  by  his  wesi:  subserviency  to  the  meanest  arts 
of  despotism.  It  is  only  just,  however,  to  add  that  some 
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passages  in  his  conduct  at  this  time,  —  for  instance,  his  attitude 
towa^s  the  Crown  when  he  brought  forward  the  Great  Petition, — 
may  admit  perhaps  of  an  explanation  which  would  reflect  some 
credit  upon  him.  It  certainly  is  not  a  little  strange — upon  the 
supposition  that  after  1607  when  he  became  Solicitor-general  of 
James  he  always  acted  in  the  interest  of  the  Crown — that  he 
should  have  been  selected  by  the  Commons  to  be  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  their  petition;  and  it  may  be  that,  although  he  had 
spoken  in  favour  of  some  of  the  illegalities  referred  to  in  that 
important  document,  he  afterwards  changed  his  mind  on  the 
subject,  and  in  1610  was  a  real  reformer.  It  is  also  not  at  all 
impossible  that  his  public  life  in  this  Parliament  may  yet  be  set 
in  a  fairer  light  than  our  actual  knowledge  appears  to  warrant, 
and  even  that  his  seeming  neglect  to  defend  these  high  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  which  were  being  assailed  by  James  and  his 
favourites, maybe  excused  without  discrediting  him.  It  doubtless 
is  a  most  singular  fact  that  the  man  who,  so  far  as  the  evidence 
goes,  was  covering  James  with  flattery  at  this  time,  and  advo¬ 
cating  some  of  his  worst  actions,  should  have  held  the  eminent 
position  he  did  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  1604-10;  and  this 
induces  the  reader  to  hope  that  gaps  exist  in  the  proofs  on  this 
subject  which,  if  filled  up,  might  alter  his  views  so  far  at  least 
as  regards  Bacon.  But  as  yet  the  eulogy  of  Mr.  Dixon  remains 
only  an  idle  guess,  at  present,  at  least,  contradicted  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  no  discovery  will  ever  establish 
Bacon  in  the  position  of  a  model  of  pure  and  disinterested 
patriotism. 

We  pass  on  to  consider  Bacon  as  Attorney-general  of  James 
and  as  Lord  Chancellor.  In  dealing  with  this  part  of  his  subject 
Mr.  Dixon  has  been  a  little  more  prudent  than  in  the  preceding 
chapter  of  his  work,  though  his  views  arc  still  essentially  erro¬ 
neous.  He  eulogises  justly  the  general  decorum  of  Bacon  as  a 
public  prosecutor,  and  his  proved  humanity  in  several  instances ; 
insists  on  his  coustitutional  opinions  as  evidence  of  his  constitu¬ 
tional  conduct;  and  passes  a  well  deserved  eulogium  on  the 
triumphs  of  his  judicial  genius.  He  calls  attention  properly  to 
the  facts  that  in  the  Parliament  of  1614  Bacon  was  returned 
for  three  boroughs;  that  the  House  of  Commons  declared  him 
duly  elected,  although  the  actual  Attorney-general,  against 
existing  usage  and  precedent;  and  that,  even  when  condemned 
for  corruption,  he  had  still  a  considerable  party  in  his  favour. 
He  stands,  however,  mainly  on  the  defensive;  and  tries  to  obli¬ 
terate,  one  by  one,  the  various  charges  against  Bacon  in  reference 
to  his  conduct  at  this  period.  We  gladly  admit  that  in  doing 
this  he  has  shown  some  ingenuity  and  acuteness;  that  he  has 
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brought  to  light  some  important  facts  which  hitherto  had  not 
received  due  weight ;  and  that  he  has  given  reasons  at  the  bar  of 
History  for  mitigating  its  adverse  verdict  on  his  client.  But  we 
must  add  that  here,  as  before,  Mr.  Dixon  has  evaded  considera¬ 
tions  which  should  have  entered  into  his  estimate  of  this  question; 
that  he  has  omitted  to  notice  several  facts  which  bear  against 
his  view  of  the  subject;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  his  account  of 
Bacon  at  this  important  point  in  his  career,  cannot  abide  the 
test  of  a  scrutiny. 

Between  1614  and  1621  what  were  the  acts  and  character  of 
the  Government  of  England,  and  what  were  Bacon’s  relations  to 
it?  The  sceptre  of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors  was  consigned 
by  the  meanest  of  faineants  to  the  most  worthless  of  Mayors  of 
the  Palace.  The  counsels  of  Burleigh  and  the  valour  of  the 
Howards  were  superseded  by  the  dictatorship  of  the  cowardly, 
wasteful,  and  profligate  Buckingham.  The  crimes,  the  sins,  and 
the  horrors  of  the  palace  broke  through  the  cloud  of  dishonest 
incense  which  rose  around  the  sovereign  and  his  favourite,  and 
revealed  James  pandering  to  adultery,  interfering  with  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  justice  to  cloak  some 'unknown  secret  of  infamy,  and 
sullying  the  honour  of  the  royal  name  by  the  most  unmanly  and 
vile  self-abasement.  This  great  empire  became  the  prey  of  a 
fopling  harpy,  reckless,  avaricious,  and  despicable  as  a  Dubois 
or  a  Godoy,  who,  feeling  that  a  summons  of  the  national  estates 
might  bring  on  a  day  of  national  reckoning,  kept  England  in 
ignominious  repose,  prostrated  her  at  the  feet  of  Spain,  and 
abused  her  laws,  her  commerce,  and  her  wealth,  for  the  sake  of 
a  brief  indulgence  in  tyranny.  The  nation  protested,  and  its 
representatives  were  dispersed  without  a  semblance  of  reason, 
and  for  some  years  were  prevented  from  reassembling.  Every 
bad  expedient  of  arbitrary  power — in  many  instances  absolutely 
illegal,  in  others  barely  sanctioned  by  precedent — benevolences, 
monopolies,  proclamations  and  impositions, — was  resorted  to  to 
replenish  the  exchequer  and  retard  the  meeting  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  any  attempt  at  resistance  was  put  down  with 
unsparing  harshness.  By  a  dexterous  ingenuity  of  oppression,  the 
laws  which  had  been  enacted  to  support  the  cardinal  institutions 
of  the  state  —  the  national  church  and  the  courts  of  justice  — 
were  turned  into  instruments  to  relieve  the  Crown  from  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  people;  enormous  fines  were  laid  on  inces¬ 
santly  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fund  for  the  sovereign;  and 
the  High  Commission  and  Star  Chamber  were  made  machinery 
for  extracting  revenue.  In  the  meantime  the  efforts  of  the 
Court  were  applied  steadily  to  the  task  of  breaking  down  the 
Constitution;  the  patronage  of  the  Church  was  confined  to  the 
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most  subservient  advocates  of  monarchy;  the  judges  were  tam¬ 
pered  with  by  Jthe  King,  and  some  of  them  were  convicted  of 
corruption ;  the  method  of  ‘  undertaking  ’  for  Parliament  was 
made  a  secret  of  the  Privy  Council;  and  the  unmanly  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience  became  the  shibboleth  of  loyalty.  Servility, 
tyranny,  vice,  and  degradation  were  the  characteristics  of  this 
reign,  the  most  contemptible  in  the  annals  of  England. 

Now'  of  this  government  it  is  unquestionable  that  Paeon  was 
the  .principal  adviser,  though  certainly  not  the  chief  adminis¬ 
trator.  What  he  must  have  thought  of  its  character  and  acts, 
of  its  nominal  head  and  real  director,  of  its  miserable  policy  at 
home  and  abroad,  we  know  well  from  his  ow’n  writings.  ■  He 
was  a  sober,  chaste,  and  pureminded  man,  and  must  have  scorned 
the  gluttony  and  sensuality,  the  coarse  profligacy,  and  animal 
habits  of  James,  Carr,  Villiers,  and  their  associates.  He  knew 
perfectly  that  the  King  was  a  dotard,  ‘  who  asked  counsel  from 

*  the  past  and  not  from  the  future,’  to  use  his  own  signifleant 
euphuism,  and  that  Buckingham  was  the  most  w’orthless  of 
ministers.  Having  written  well  about  the  relations  between  a 
sovereign  and  his  dependents,  ‘  if  you  flatter  him  you  betray  him 

*  and  are  a  traitor  to  the  state,’  he  doubtless  spurned  the  adula¬ 
tion  which  gathered  round  the  pup|>et  of  Villiers.  He  must 
have  detested  the  long  abasement  of  England  to  the  House  of 
Austria;  for 'in  Tact  in  1614  he  had  the  boldness  to  insinu¬ 
ate  that  *  our  peace  is  usque  ad  satictatem;’  and  in  1624, 
when  war  with  Spain  was  the  cry  of  the  nation,  he  preached  a 
vehement  crusade  in  its  favour.  He  has  told  us  himself  that 

*  the  greatness  of  Britain  consisted  in  the  temper  of  a  govern- 
‘  ment  fit  to  keep  subjects  in  good  heart  and  courage,  not  in  the 
‘  condition  of  servile  vassals.’  He  said  distinctly  that  ‘  the  use 

*  of  parliaments  in  this  kingdom  was  very  excellent,  and  that 
‘  they  often  should  be  called ;  ’  and  therefore  must  have  dis¬ 
trusted  the  attempt  to  govern  England  without  their  sanction. 
He  declared  also  *  let  the  rule  of  justice  be  the  law  of  the 

*  land,  and  impartial  arbiter,  between  the  king  and  people  and 

*  one  subject  and  another;  ’  and  must  accordingly  have  disap¬ 
proved  illegal  taxation  and  Stuart  proclamations.  ‘  Let  no 

*  arbitrary  power  be  intruded,’  he  said  emphatically  to  the 
youthfulVilliers ;  so  he  thought  of  course  that  benevolences,  and 
edicts,  the  fines  of  the  High  Commission  and  Star  Chamber, 
and  attempts  to  pack  and  influence  Parliaments,  were  really  acts 
of  treason  to  England.  As  for  levying  money  through  penal 
laws,  and  by  putting  in  force  the  arms  of  intolerance,  we  know 
that  he  often  denounced  these  laws  as  the  great  blot  on  the 
English  statute-book,  and  that  persecution  on  religious  grounds 
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was  with  him  *  to  deface  the  laws  of  society.’  Monopolies  he 
termed  *  the  cankers  of  trading,  ’  ‘  not  to  be  admitted  under 
‘  spurious  colours;’  so  what  must  have  been  his  real  opinion  as 
regards  Mitchell’s  and  Mompesson’s  [)atents?  As  for  the  state 
of  the  Church,  as  respects  its  government,  its  servile  doctrines, 
and  usurpations,  his  lofty  genius  scorned  its  pretensions ;  and 
must  have  loathed  the  mitred  sycophants  who  compared  James 
to  Solomon  and  to  Christ.  What  he  must  have  felt  in  his 
heart,  alas,  as  regards  any  tampering  with  judges  and  the  least 
taint  of  judicial  corruption,  we  set  down  in  his  own  words:*  ‘  by 
‘no  means,’  he  wrote  to  Villiers,  ‘be  you  persuaded  to  interfere 

*  yourself,  either  by  word  or  letter,  in  any  cause  depending  in  any 
‘  court  of  justice,  nor  suffer  any  other  great  man  to  do  it,  when 
‘  you  can  hinder  it,  and  by  all  means  dissuade  the  King  himself 
‘  from  it.’ ....  ‘Be  your  hands  and  the  hands  of  your  hands, 

‘  I  mean  those  about  you,  clean  and  uncorrupt  from  gifts,  from 
‘  meddling  in  titles,  and  from  serving  on  turns,  be  they  of  great 
‘  ones,  or  small  ones.’ ....  ‘  The  place  of  Justice  is  a  hallowed 
‘  place,  and,  therefore,  not  only  the  bench,  but  the  foot  pace, 

‘  and  precincts,  and  purprise  thereof,  ought  to  be  preserved  from 

*  scandal  and  corruption.’  Assuredly  the  author  of  these  elo¬ 
quent  words  understood  the  character  of  secret  attempts  to  com¬ 
pel  judges  to  warp  their  decisions,  of  screening  criminals  from 
public  justice,  and  of  tainting  the  judgment-seat  with  corrup¬ 
tion. 

Such  were  Bacon’s  thoughts,  what  his  acts  were  we  shall  set 
down  as  briefly  as  possible.  No  beggarly  courtier  who  knelt  to 
James  to  buy  the  hand  of  a  rich  heiress,  no  priest  who  cringed 
at  Buckingham’s  levies  to  crave  a  mitre  or  a  benefice,  surpassed 
the  Attorney-general  and  Chancellor  in  servile  flattery  of  the 
King  and  his  favourite.  We  might  fill  pages  with  evidences  of 
this  fact,  but  we  gladly  pass  from  the  mournful  scenes  of  moral 
and  intellectual  prostitution.  When  the  murder  of  Overbury 
cried  for  vengeance,  and  disclosed  the  hateful  orgies  of  White¬ 
hall,  Bacon,  evidently  guessing  at  some  fearful  secret,  lent  his 
aid  to  attempts  to  suppress  inquiry,  and  did  this  to  gratify  his 
master.  In  a  number  of  letters  he  congratulated  James  upon 
the  peaceful  triumphs  of  his  reign,  meaning  by  the  phrase  his 
country’s  degradation.  He  proposed  to  influence  the  Parliament 
of  1614,  and  also  that  of  1621 ;  and,  though  certainly  not  averse 
to  Parliaments,  during  six  years  he  never  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  convening  one.  He  took  part  with  more  or  less  pro¬ 
minence  in  most  of  the  illegal  acts  of  the  interim ;  assented  to 
royal  proclamations  entrenching  upon  the  domain  of  statutes, 
set  the  seal  to  the  most  disgraceful  monopolies,  and  exulted  in 
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forcing  a  man  to  his  ruin  for  having  sharply  denounced  a  bene¬ 
volence,  and  reflected  on  its  falsehearted  exactor.  In  a  very 
remarkable  letter  to  the  King,  he  tells  him  that  his  *  endeavours 

*  with  the  recusants  had  been  no  small  spurs  to  make  them  feel 

*  his  laws,  and  that  their  penalties  should  be  farmed,  as  a  means 
‘  of  an  increase  of  revenue  believing  of  course  that  mulcts  for 
conscience  sake  ‘  did  not  deface  the  laws  of  society.’  How  well 
he  worked  the  penal  laws,  and  the  stern  process  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  as  means  of  filling  unfairly  the  exchequer,  and  how, 
no  doubt  against  his  inclination,  he  engaged  in  divers  cruel 
prosecutions,  we  know  from  several  cases  of  this  periotl ;  nor  is 
there  a  proof  that  he  ever  deprecated  the  usurpations  and 
exactions  of  the  priesthood.  As  for  his  practising  with  the 
officers  of  justice,  in  every  possible  kind  of  case,  against  the 
protest,  always  of  one  of  them,  and  of  the  whole  bench  on  one 
occasion,  this  is  evident  from  his  own  admissions;  and  the  case 
of  Peacham  reveals  too  clearly  his  method  of  extorting  eon- 
fessions,  and  the  part  he  jdayed  in  assisting  at  torture.  As 
for  his  conduct  upon  the  bench,  we  shall  here  say  only  that  his 
letters  prove  that  he  did  repeatedly,  when  on  the  judgment-seat, 

*  allow  a  great  man  to  interfere  ’  with  his  suitors ;  and  that  not 
onee,  but  over  and  over  again,  in  public  and  private,  to  friends 
and  foes,  he  acknowledged  that  ‘  neither  his  hands,  nor  his  hands’ 

*  hands,  were  free  from  corruption.’  In  a  word,  during  the  whole 
of  this  period  the  language  and  conduct  of  this  great  man  were 
as  far  apart  as  light  and  darkness;  and  we  do  not  know  a  more 
memorable  instance  of  the  ‘  law  of  sin  which  is  in  the  members 
‘  bringing  into  captivity  ’  the  law  of  conscience. 

This,  then,  is  our  general  charge  against  Bacon,  that,  being 
one  of  the  first  of  intellects,  having  naturally  a  kind  and  humane 
disposition,  being  far  beyond  his  age  in  civil  prudence,  and 
thoroughly  comprehending  our  law  and  constitution,  he  should 
have  identified  himself  with  a  government  conspicuous  for  its 
meanness  and  tyranny,  its  cruelty,  illegality,  and  rapacity,  and 
should  not  only  have  sanctioned  its  acts,  but  in  several  instances, 
have  encouraged  it  in  a  course  of  wrong  and  despotic  innova¬ 
tion.  Was  it  for  Bacon,  the  glory  of  English  intellect,  to 
illustrate,  by  a  number  of  examples,  the  truth  of  that  deep  and 
mournful  saying  that  when  the  light  within  us  is  darkness,  that 
darkness  is  very  great  and  terrible?  Was  he  to  earn  for  his 
name  the  censure  which  attaches  justly  to  those  wrongdoers, 
who  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter,  and  evil  for  good, 
and  good  for  evil  ?  Could  not  he,  engaged  at  this  very  time, 
at  the  noble  work  of  endowing  man  with  the  ‘  secret  of  the 

*  labyrinth  of  nature,’  have  left  to  others  the  wretched  task  of 
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packing  parliaments,  torturing  prisoners,  enforcing  violations  of 
the  constitution,  conniving  at  public  fraud  and  robbery,  and 
tainting  the  judgment-seat  with  corruption?  Let  us  freely 
admit  any  mitigating  facts  which  may  be  urged  for  him  at  this 
juncture — that  in  many  instances  he  did  display  humanity  as  a 
public  prosecutor —  that  he  usually  acted  under  the  orders  of  the 
King,  the  Privy  Council,  and  Buckingham — that  at  this  period 
an  officer  of  the  Crown  was  more  under  the  sovereign’s  control 
than  he  ever  has  been  since  the  Revolution — that  some  traces  of 
his  wisdom  and  philanthropy,  though  not  so  many  as  in  former 
days,  appear  in  his  correspondence  at  this  time, — and  that  he 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  Chancellor  with  great  despatch  and  com¬ 
manding  genius.  Still  the  general  charge  remains  unanswered; 
nor  do  we  believe  it  possible  for  any  one  to  meet  it  fairly  in 
every  particular,  or  to  do  more  than  excuse  it  partially.  Mr. 
Dixon,  however,  has  attempted  this;  and  his  efforts,  although 
occasionally  ingenious,  and,  in  some  respects  successful,  are 
as  a  whole,  we  think,  a  signal  failure.  He  avoids  entirely 
calling  attention  to  the  character  of  the  government  in  these 
years,  and  to  Bacon’s  close  relations  with  it.  He  omits  to 
allude  to  several  of  the  facts  which  tell  most  heavily  against  his 
client —  his  influencing  the  Parliament  of  1614,  his  efforts  to 
stop  the  mouth  of  Somerset,  and  to  stifle  inquiry  at  the  trial, 
his  deep  responsibility  in  the  case  of  Peacham,  his  double  con¬ 
fession  of  the  charge  of  acts  of  bribery  and  corruption,  and  his 
extraordinary  subsequent  conduct  so  inconsistent  with  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  his  innocence.  With  respect  to  the  residue  of  the 
charges,  he  avails  himself  of  a  well  known  artifice  in  com¬ 
mon  use  among  wary  advocates — he  evades  the  cumulative 
force  of  the  proofs,  discusses  the  charges  one  by  one,  and 
claims  in  this  way  an  absolving  verdict.  That  some  of  his 
pleadings  may  be  admitted,  we  fully  concede  in  justice  to  him, 
but,  even  as  regards  this  part  of  his  argument,  we  think  his 
account  in  the  main  erroneous. 

Let  us  first  refer  to  the  case  of  St.  John,  respecting  which 
Mr.  Dixon  tells  us  that  Bacon  deserves  rather  praise  than  other¬ 
wise.  In  1614,  the  Parliament,  which  the  Attorney-general 
had  advised  James  to  ‘influence’  to  his  wishes,  was  most  im¬ 
properly  closed  by  a  dissolution,  and  some  of  its  members  were 
thrown  into  prison.  James  tried  to  supply  his  treasury  by  a 
‘  benevolence,’  an  impost,  which,  if  levied  by  coercion,  contra¬ 
vened  a  celebrated  popular  statute,  —  though,  if  asked  merely 
as  a  free  gift,  it  was  possibly  just  within  the  law, — but  which, 
in  whatever  form  or  guise,  was  odious  to  the  mass  of  the  nation. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  benevolence  was  claimed  in  the 
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shape  of  a  voluntary  offering, — the  meaning  of  which  is  toler¬ 
ably  intelligible, —  but  it  is  certain  that  it  aroused  indignation, 
and  that  the  first  law  authority  of  the  day  expressed  for  a 
time  a  doubt  of  its  legality.  In  the  angry  state  of  the  public 
mind,  especially  when  the  law  was  doubtful,  it  was  surely  the 
duty  of  the  Attorney-general  to  treat  remonstrance  with  some 
deference,  not  to  scan  too  harshly  the  language  of  protest,  and 
not  to  punish  with  reckless  severity  even  noisy  vehemence  on 
the  subject.  What,  however,  was  Bacon’s  conduct  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  ?  He  scorned  the  opposition  to  the  benevolence,  supported 
the  King  in  his  evil  policy,  reflected  on  Coke  for  questioning 
the  law,  and  singled  out  an  individual  who  had  written  a  libel 
in  reference  to  the  subject,  for  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Star 
Chamber, — that  is  for  a  fine  of  crushing  amount,  and  imprison¬ 
ment  for  an  indefinite  period.  Let  us  admit  every  one  of  Mr. 
Dixon’s  pleas  —  that  in  fact  coercion  was  not  employed  as  re¬ 
gards  the  levy  of  the  benevolence,  —  that  St.  John  was  a 
despicable  character,  —  and  that  his  language  reflected  bitterly 
on  the  King, — was  Bacon  therefore  justified  in  urging  the 
raising  a  fund  by  questionable  means,  in  spurning  public 
opinion  on  the  subject,  in  setting  aside  the  legal  doubts  of  Coke, 
and  in  praying  for  such  a  tremendous  judgment  for  the  offence 
of  writing  a  libel  on  the  question  ?  Mr.  Dixon  seems  to  think 
this  was  right — even  by  the  rules  of  the  present  day ; —  we  beg 
to  protest  against  this  conclusion. 

We  pass  on  to  the  case  of  Peacham,  in  allusion  to  which 
Mr.  Dixon  assures  us  ‘  that  the  lawyer  is  happy  who  has  no 
‘  worse  recollection,’  than  the  having  imitated  Bacon  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  Let  us  take  the  case  from  the  words  of  Judge  Croke,  a 
prerogative  lawyer  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  a  contemporary 
witness  of  the  highest  value.  ‘  Edward  Peacham  was  indicted 
‘  for  treason,  for  divers  treasonable  passages  in  a  sermon  which 
‘  was  never  preached,  or  never  intended  to  be  preached,  hut  only 
‘  set  down  in  writing  and  found  in  his  study.'  .... 

*  Many  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  treason.’ 

.  .  .  ‘  He  was  tried  and  found  guilty,  Jbut  not  executed.’ 

These  few  words  record  a  prosecution,  disgraceful  in  the  annals 
of  English  jurisprudence,  and  in  which  we  think  it  impossible 
to  relieve  the  conduct  of  Bacon  from  weighty  censure.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  Baeon’s  Letters,  and  the  State  Trials,  that,  on  the 
discovery  of  Peacham’s  sermon,  the  royal  jurist,  whose  meddling 
in  law  led  him  into  several  follies  and  infamies,  insisted  upon  a 
prosecutit)n  for  treason,  and  actually  wrote  an  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Many  of  the  judges,  however,  servile  as  they  were, 
presumed  to  doubt  if  unpublished  writings  could  be  an  overt 
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act  of  high  treason ;  and  although  there  is  a  passage  in  the  In¬ 
stitutes,  which  appears  to  solve  the  doubt  in  the  affirmative, 
it  is  certain  that  even  at  this  period  no  precedent  could  be 
found  for  a  view  which  contravened  the  plain  words  of  the 
statute.  In  this  state  of  affairs.  Bacon  undertook  to  seduce  the 
judges  to  his  master’s  wishes ;  that  is,  by  private  practising, 
and  arguments,  to  lead  them  to  wrest  the  law  against  their 
consciences,  and  not  only  to  plan  the  death  of  a  fellow-subject, 
but  to  lay  down  a  rule  for  all  time,  destructive  alike  of  reason 
and  liberty.  He  went  himself  to  the  Chief  Justice,  and  sent 
his  colleagues  separately  to  confer  with  the  other  judges  of  the 
King’s  Bench,  in  the  hope,  as  he  tells  us  out  of  his  own  mouth, 
that  Coke  would  not  continue  in  opposition,  *  if  put  in  doubt 

*  that  he  would  be  alone  in  it.’  This  conduct  is  an  interesting 
commentary  on  the  precept  that  any  interposition  in  any  cause 
in  a  court  of  justice,  is  culpable  in  the  highest  degree,  nor  need 
we  say  a  word  of  its  morality.  That,  besides,  it  was  a  violation 
of  the  law,  of  which  Bacon  was  the  public  defender,  is  proved 
not  only  by  Coke’s  own  words,  *  that  such  auricular  taking  of 
‘  opinions  was  not  according  to  the  custom  of  the  realm,’  but 
by  a  remarkable  passage  from  the  Year  Books,  which  expressly 
declares  that  ‘  in  cases  of  treason  which  deserve  so  fatal  and  ex- 
‘  treme  a  punishment,  the  judges  ought  not  to  deliver  their 

*  opinions  before  hand,  in  a  case  put,  and  proofs  urged  of  one 

*  side  in  the  absence  of  the  accused,’  because  ‘  that  they  cannot 
‘  stand  indifferent,  and  do  right  between  the  king  and  the  people' 
We  will  do  Bacon  the  justice  to  believe  that  shocking  con¬ 
science  and  outraging  law  were  not  among  his  ‘  happy  recol- 
‘  lections.’ 

Nor  was  this  the  end  of  this  disgraceful  business.  It  was  ne¬ 
cessary,  not  only  to  garble  the  law,  but  to  find  evidence  against 
the  accused,  and  to  force  him  to  implicate  others.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  a  special  commission,  of  which  the  Attorney-general  was  a 
member,  resolved  upon  the  illegal  crime  of  putting  the  wretched 
prisoner  to  torture,  and  wringing  testimony  from  his  agonies. 
It  is  sickening  to  think  that  Bacon  the  philosopher,  the  friend 
of  humanity,  the  Plato  of  England,  should  have  sat  by  while 
Feacham  w’as  ‘questioned  before,  after,  and  during  torture,’ 
and  actually  should  have  written  to  the  King  to  try  again  the 
hideous  experiment.  We  will  grant  that  he  shared  the  guilt 
with  others,  and  that  possibly  for  this  atrocious  act  the  King 
and  Council  are  primarily  answerable.  It  is  evident  from  his 
letters,  however,  that  he  felt  himself  a  chief  agent  in  this  wicked¬ 
ness,  and  that  his  conscience  accused  him  for  it.  ‘I  wish  it 

*  were  otherwise,’  he  wrote  to  James,  ‘  complaining  that  he  was 
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*  driven  to  the  question.’  And  as  for  the  illegality  of  this  act, 
we  shall  merely  observe  that,  although  there  are  proofs  that 
torture  was  used  in  the  Tudor  age,  the  practice,  even  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  was  declared  expressly  to  be  ‘  abominabley 
that  Coke'  says  in  the  plainest  words,  that  ‘torture  is  not 
‘  warranted  in  this  land  ;  ’  and  that  only  a  few  years  after  this 
time' all  the  judges  gaw  an  unanimous  opinion  against  the  law¬ 
fulness  of  this  shameful  cruelty.  Nor  do  we  remember  a  single 
instance,  even  in  the  iron  age  of  the  Tudors,  excepting  that 
of  the  infamous  Rich,  who  lied  Sir  Thomas  More  to  his 
scaffold,  and  watched  the  torments  of  Anne  Askew,  in  which 
the'  first  law  officer  of  the  Crown  assisted  personally  at  this 
barbarous  inquisition. 

We  assert,  therefore,  in  Peacham’s  case,  that  Bacon  not  only 
was  guilty  of  deeds  unsanctioned  by  the  practice  of  the  age,  but 
that  he  wilfully  broke  the  law,  although  its  sworn  and  respon¬ 
sible  supporter.  What  is  the  answer  of  Mr.  Dixon  to  these 
grave  and  most  evident  charges?  We  pass  by  the  irrelevant 
pleas  that  Peacham  was  a  ‘  libeller  and  a  liar,’  that  his  sermon 
was  full  of  treasonable  matter,  and  that  he  wrongfully  impli¬ 
cated  others  when  in  the  mortal  agony  of  the  ‘  question.’  As 
regards  the  charge  of  tampering  with  the  judges,  Mr.  Dixon 
thinks  that  Bacon  is  absolved,  because,  in  the  case  of  the 
‘  heretic  ’  Legate,  the  officers  of  the  Crown  consulted  Coke  in 
reference  to  the  amount  of  the  punishment.  He  tells  us  that 
this  is  a  clear  precedent  in  favour  of  the  lawfulness  of  asking 
the  judges  to  anticipate  a  trial,  to  declare  beforehand  the  nature 
of  a  crime,  and  to  give  their  opinion  upon  an  act,  the  evidence 
of  which  is  not  before  them  !  For  a  judge  after  a  case  has  been 
heard,  and  after  conviction  has  been  obtained,  and  after  all  the 
proofs  have  been  adduced,  to  listen  to  an  Attorney-general’s 
suggestion  respecting  the  sentence  which  is  to  follow,  is  the 
same  thing  as  a  judge  being  led  before  the  accused  has  been 
brought  to  the  bar,  and  before  a  word  of  the  charge  has  been 
heard,  to  take  his  view  of  the  law  and  facts  from  the  secret 
prompting  of  the  accusing  party !  To  state  the  two  cases  proves 
that  they  differ  as  widely  as  any  two  cases  can ;  and,  even  if 
Legate’s  case  were  a  *  precedent  ’  in  favour  of  this  tampering 
with  the  judges,  Mr.  Dixon  has  scarcely  a  right  to  plead  it, 
since  Bacon  was  one  of  the  law  officers  who  sought  for  Coke’s 
opinion  on  the  sentence,  and  his  own  misdeed  can  never  excuse 
him. 

This  defence  of  the  ‘  tampering,’  therefore,  fsuls ;  and  what 
is  the  plea  to  the  second  charge  in  reference  to  the  torturing 
of  Peacham  ?  Mr.  Dixon  insists  that  the  practice  of  torture 
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was  common  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was 
quite  a  custom  in  Tudor  England.  This  assumes  as  true,  in  re- 
i  gard  to  England,  what  certainly  is  at  best  questionable ;  and 

keeps  out  of  view  the  important  facts,  that  torture  was  prohi¬ 
bited  by  law,  and  that  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  apparently 
shunned  the  countenancing  the  practice,  the  most  telling  cir¬ 
cumstance  against  Bacon.  He  also  contends,  that  throughout 

(this  business.  Bacon  acted  under  the  orders  of  the  Council,  and 
was,  at  most,  their  consenting  agent ;  a  plea  certainly  true  in  part, 
and  which  we  gladly  receive  in  palliation!  But  Bacon’s  own 
letters  show  that  he  felt  that  he  was  highly  responsible  for  the 
deed  ;  nor  should  we  forget,  in  reference  to  this  point,  that  the 
Attorney-general  must  have  been  the  chief  adviser  of  James 
and  the  Council,  as  regards  the  lawfulness  of  the  proceeding. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that,  though  at  the  time  when  the  sen- 
■  tence  was  actually  being  inflicted,  the  King  and  Council  were 

most  guilty,  the  sin  of  advising  this  odious  tragedy, — not  to 
{  speak  of  that  of  assisting  in  it, — must  rest  mainly  on  the  head 

;  of  Bacon.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  attempt  to  shift  the 

blame  upon  other  persons  is  only  very  partially  successful ;  and 
that  Bacon,  as  he  evidently  felt,  must  bear  the  charge  of  being 
a  principal  in  an  act  of  gross  and  illegal  cruelty.  Would  this 
I  be  ‘  a  happy  recollection,’  we  will  not  say  for  a  lawyer  of  this 

day,  but  even  for  a  Finch  or  a  Saunders  ? 

;  As  Mr.  Dixon  thinks  that  tampering  with  the  judges  was 

j  not  a  fault  in  a  lawyer  of  that  day,  we  shall  scarcely  refer  to 

!  the  case  of  ‘  Commendams,’  in  which  Bacon  tried  to  justify  this 

practice,  on  principles  evidently  contrary  to  law,  and  declared 
that  ‘  he  had  no  scruple  in  this  service.’  We  shall  merely  ob¬ 
serve,  that  all  the  judges,  dependent  and  slavish  as  they  were, 
with  the  one  exception  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  maintained  that 
*  notwithstanding  the  letter,’  which  Bacon  had  written  to  order 
delay,  *  they  were  sworn  to  go  forth  and  do  the  law ;  ’  and  that 
Coke,  when  the  rest  of  his  brethren  had  succumbed,  remained 
firm  in  his  honest  opposition.  ISIr.  Dixon’s  account  of  this  in- 
j  teresting  scene,  when  James,  with  Bacon  and  the  Chancellor 

Egerton,  convened  the  remonstrant  sages  before  them,  and  read 
them  an  angry  lecture  on  their  duties,  is  tolerably  graphic  and 
well  njirrated  ;  but  it  purposely  diminishes  the  figure  of  Coke, 
and  it  falls  into  the  common  error  of  ascribing  the  fall  of  Coke 
to  this  incident.  The  fact  is,  that  Coke  was  disgraced  for  the 
active  and  energetic  part  which  he  took  as  regards  the  murder 
of  Overbury,  and  which,  for  some  reason  at  present  unknown, 
but  possibly  not  very  difficult  to  guess,  excited  the  King’s  indig¬ 
nation  and  terror. 
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We  come  next  to  the  case  of  Somerset,  in  reference  to  which 
Mr.  Dixon  enlarges  upon  the  ‘  gentleness  and  mercy  ’  of  Bacon, 
in  opening  the  charge  for  the  prosecution,  and  on  his  kindliness 
and  humanity  in  advising  the  pardon  of  Sir  Thomas  Monson. 
We  accept  these  facts  in  Bacon’s  favour;  but  why  did  Mr. 
Dixon  suppress  the  real  circumstances  of  this  terrible  case,  Avhich 
perhaps  disclose  a  different  motive  than  that  of  humanity  for 
Bacon’s  conduct,  and  certainly  prove  him  guilty  of  abetting  the 
checking  inquiry  in  a  great  prosecution  ?  It  is  quite  evident 
from  Bacon’s  letters  that  he  knew  that  Somerset  was  privy  to 
some  secret  which  touched  the  honour  of  the  King  to  the  quick  ; 
that  that  secret  had  some  reference  to  the  circumstances  bearing 
on  Overbury’s  murder ;  and  that  he  preferred,  at  his  master’s 
instance,  to  stay  a  thorough  and  searching  investigation,  to  run¬ 
ning  the  risk  of  some  fearful'  disclosure.  Else,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  phrases  like  these  Your  Itlajesty  will 

‘  he  careful  to  choose  astcw’ard  of  judgment,  that  may  be  able  to 

*  moderate  the  evidence,  and  cut  of  digressions,  for  I  may  Inter- 

*  nipt,  but  cannot  silence.’  •  .  .  .  .  ‘  If  my  Lord  of  Somerset 

‘  should  break  forth  into  any  sjieech  of  taxing  the  King,  be  he 
‘  not  to  be  presently  by  the  Lord  Steward  interrupted  and 

*  silenced  ?  ’  Couple  these  allusions  with  the  fact  that  Somerset 
openly  boasted  that  the  King  would  not  dare  to  bring  him  to 
trial;  that  James  privately  reviewed  the  evidence,  and  ordered 
Bacon  to  omit  a  part  of  it ;  that  the  ‘  restless  motions  ’  of  the 
King  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  cause  was  commented  on 
by  several  observers ;  and  that,  most  probably,  the  very  ‘  digres¬ 
sions  ’  which  Bacon  was  so  eager  to  suppress  would  have  given 
some  clue  to  the  dreadful  crime ;  and  we  hardly  can  doubt  that 
Bacon  knew  that  Somerset’s  trial  was  delicate  ground  on  which 
it  behoved  him  to  tread  with  care,  and  from  ivhich  it  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  exclude  the  searching  light  of  thorough 
investigation.  This  jwssibly  might  account  for  the  lenity  of  his 
tone  and  behaviour  at  Somerset’s  trial ;  and  as  for  the  case  of 
Sir  Thomas  Monson,  it  is  singular  too  that  the  mercy  of  Bacon 
concurred  exactly  with  that  of  James,  who  insisted  on  stopping 
the  trial  of  Monson  for  some  reason  we  do  not  know,  and 
never  forgave  the  vehemence  of  Coke,  who  struggled  to  press 
the  business  forward.  We  do  not  aflirm  that  these  various  facts 
disprove  the  lenity  and  mercifulness  of  Bacon  as  a  prosecuting 
counsel  for  the  Crown ;  .but,  unquestionably,  they  weaken  the 
proof  on  the  subject ;  and  they  plainly  convict  him  of  wrong 
connivance,  if  not  of  very  criminal  complicity.  It  is  clear  why 
Mr.  Dixon  omitted  them  when  dealing  with  the  cases  of  Mon¬ 
son  and  Somerset. 
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We  now  come  to  the  important  question,  was  Bacon  guilty  of 
judicial  corruption?  Our  charges  against  him  are  twofold: 
that  although  he  well  knew  the  impropriety  of  third  persons 
interfering  for  suitors,  he  permitted  the  King  and  Buckingham 
to  do  so,  not  once,  or  twice,  but  in  common  practice ;  and  that, 
while  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  ‘  keeping  the  hands  of 
‘judges  pure,’  his  own  were  certainly  soiled  with  corruption. 
As  regards  the  first  charge,  in  itself  a  grave  one,  it  is  proved 
conclusively  by  Bacon’s  correspondence ;  and  as  Mr.  Dixon  does 
not  refer  to  it,  he  has  allowed  judgment  to  pass  against  his  client. 
As  for  the  second,  and  more  important  charge,  ISIr.  Dixon  claims 
a  triumphant  acquittal ;  and  although  we  cannot  concur  in  this, 
and  our  general  impression  remmns  unchanged,  we  gladly  admit 
that  he  has  weakened  the  proofs  against  Bacon’s  judicial  integ¬ 
rity.  This,  indeed,  we  think  the  best  part  of  this  book; 
it  displays  learning  and  acuteness  ;  brings  out  several  new  facts 
which  hitherto  had  not  attracted  notice;  and  relieves  Bacon 
from  the  imputation  of  "being  a  gross  and  wholesale  seller 
of  justice  to  the  highest  bidder,  a  cliaracter  not  unfrequently 
given  him.  Beyond  this,  however,  it  is  not  successful;  and 
when  Mr.  Dixon  asserts  that  Bacon  was  a  perfect  Aristides  of 
justice,  we  can  only  smile  at  the  ‘  logic  of  his  ideas’. 

Mr.  Di.xon’s  case  on  this  subject  is  this: — That  it  was  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  for  suitors  at  that  period  to  give  presents  to  the 
judges  who  decided  their  causes ;  that  such  presents  were  not 
in  the  nature  of  bribes,  but  rather  in  that  of  perquisites  of  office, 
if  given  after  the  suit  had  ended ;  that  those  presents  only 
were  bribes  which  were  made  with  ill  faith  to  procure  a  judg¬ 
ment,  and  therefore  before  the  cause  had  been  finished ;  that  all 
the  cases  of  presents  to  Bacon  were  eitlier  offerings  made  to  him 
when  he  really  thought  that  judgment  had  been  pronounced,  or 
were  simply  debts,  or  innocent  gifts,  entirely  disconnected  from 
litigation ;  and,  consequently,  that  tbe  charge  against  Bacon  of 
taking  bril>cs,  and  being  corrupt,  is  a  wicked  libel  upon  his 
memory.  Mr.  Dixon  also  insists  that  Bacon  was  the  victim  of 
a  determined  conspiracy,  got  up  by  Buckingham  and  his  agents, 
in  which  the  King  at  least  participated ;  that  he  was  merci¬ 
lessly  assailed  by  vindictive  enemies ;  that  the  Peers  and  most 
of  the  Commons  were  in  a  league  to  overwhelm  the  virtuous 
Chancellor ;  that  many  of  his  friends  believed  in  his  innocence  ; 
that  his  full,  complete,  and  minute  confession  was  ow’ing  partly 
to  the  weakness  of  disease,  in  part  to  a  credulous  trust  in  James, 
and  in  part  to  a  consciousness  of  judicial  errors,  though  cer¬ 
tainly  not  of  a  want  of  integrity  ;  and,  accordingly,  that  the 
judgment  of  Parliament,  although  hitherto  unshaken  by  time. 
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cannot  stand  the  inquiry  of  the  critic.  This  being  reversed,  it 
is  easy  to  assure  us  that  Bacon  was  not  less  upright  as  a  judge 
than  he  was  eminent  as  a  philosopher. 

Although  plausible  and  partly  sound,  this  defence,  we  think 
on  the  whole,  must  give  way,  and  certainly  does  not  protect 
Bacon  from  some  of  the  facts  which  tell  against  him.  It 
is  doubtless  true  that,  in  Bacon’s  age,  the  system  of  feeing 
judges  by  presents  was  not  obsolete  nor  very  uncommon ;  and 
that  such  presents,  when  made  after  judgment,  and  not  extra¬ 
vagant  in  point  of  amount,  were  not  considered  as  bribes. 
But  it  is  equally  certain  that  honourable  men  had  set  their 
faces  against  the  practice;  that  Sir  Thomas  More,  nearly  a 
century  before,  had  pointedly  shown  his  disapproval  of  it,  and 
that  a  judge  of  Bacon’s  own  time  had  expressly  marked  his 
sense  of  its  impropriety.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  Bacon  must 
have  seen  the  tlimsiness  of  the  distinction  between  a  bribe  before 
and  after  a  decision ;  and,  although  he  drew  the  distinction 
himself,  when  making  memoranda  for  his  defence,  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  his  friends  in  Parliament  appear  to  have  laid 
little  stress  upon  it.  Nor  should  we  forget  that,  although  the 
system  of  post-judicial  acceptance  of  gifts  was  not  regarded  in 
Bacon’s  time  as  precisely  the  same  as  taking  bribes,  this  appears 
to  have  been  upon  the  condition  that  such  presents  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  length,  the  difficulty,  and  the  nature  of  the 
cause,  and  should  be  neither  irregular  nor  immoderate. 

It  is  evident,  then,  from  these  considerations,  that  even  as 
respects  this  species  of  gifts.  Bacon  was  not  free  entirely  from 
corruption.  What  he  did,  if  not  completely  illegal,  had  been 
denounced  by  upright  magistrates,  by  no  one  more  pointedly 
than  by  himself,  and  could  not  have  cheated  his  own  un¬ 
derstanding  into  any  misconception  whatever.  What  he  did, 
if  at  all  justifiable  in  the  view  that  such  presents  were  in  the 
nature  of  fees,  assessed  upon  a  reasonable  scale,  became  grossly 
improper  and  wrong  when  carried  on  to  the  lavish  extent  to 
which  he  pushed  this  suspicious  practice.  If  there  are  traces 
that  Coke  and  Egerton  accepted  small  post-judicial  offerings, 
where  is  the  trace,  in  the  case  of  these  magistrates  or  of 
any  judge  within  the  century,  of  such  enormous  presents  as 
those  which  were  swept  into  the  lap  of  Bacon?  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  even  as  regards  the  class  of  post-judicial  offerings, 
that  Bacon  was  not  free  from  culpability ;  that  to  take  the  most 
favourable  view  of  his  conduct,  he  exaggerated  a  very  ques¬ 
tionable  practice  until  it  became  an  intolerable  evil ;  and 
that,  knowing  as  he  did,  that  absolute  purity  was  one  of  the 
chief  requirements  in  a  judge,  he  enlarged  vicious  precedents 
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whic^i  led  directly  to  judicial  corruption.  "Was  the  merely 
dclaylrg  tlio  moment  of  venality  ‘  preserving  the  place  of 
‘  justice  hallowed  ’? 

If,  however,  a  partial  excuse  may  be  urged  for  Bacon’s  con¬ 
duct  in  these  cases,  what  can  be  said  as  regards  the  instances  in 
w’hich  he  broke  through  his  own  distinction,  and  accepted  money 
before  giving  judgment?  Mr.  Dixon,  of  course  to  maintain 
his  thesis,  denies  the  existence  of  such  instances,  or  contends 
for  Bacon’s  ignorance,  or  forgetfulness,  in  reference  to  the  time 
of  the  acceptance.  We  join  issue  with  him  on  this  point ; 
and  taking  Bacon’s  published  confession  —  prepared  evidently 
with  great  deliberation,  and  intended  as  a  defence  for  posterity 
— we  assert  that  the  cases  of  Trevor  and  Wharton,  of  Egerton 
and  llansbye,  of  Montague  and  Reynell — six  out  of  the  twenty- 
eight  charges  alleged, — were  clear  eases  of  gifts  before  judgment, 
—  that  is,  of  plain  and  admitted  bribery.  We  assert  further, 
there  is  no  proof — not  even  Bacon’s  positive  assurance — of  real 
ignorance  or  forgetfulness  in  the  matter;  and,  although  there  is 
an  attempt  of  this  kind,  we  candidly  own  that  it  sounds  to  our 
cars  a  thoroughly  ‘  non  mi  ricordo  ’  defence.* 

*  Notwithstanding  the  length  of  our  comments,  we  quote  the 
words  which  Bacon  employed  in  these  instances,  which  appear  to  us 
ns  conclusive  as  possible. 

I.  ‘  I  confess  and  declare  that  I  received  at  New  Year’s  tide  100/. 

‘  from  Sir  John  Trevor  ;  and  because  it  came  as  a  new  year’s  gift  I 
‘  neglected  to  inquire  whether  the  cause  was  ended  or  depending : 

*  but  since  1  6nd  that  though  the  cause  was  then  dismissed  to  a  trial 
‘  at  law,  yet  the  equity  was  reserved,  so  it  was  in  that  kind  pendente 

*  lite. 

II.  ‘I  confess  and  declare  that  I  did  receive  of  the  Lady  Wharton, 

‘  at  two  several  times  as  I  remember,  in  gold,  200/.  and  100  pieces ; 
‘  atid  this  was  certainly  pendente  life.' 

III.  ‘I  do  confess  and  declare,  that  upon  a  reference  from  his 
‘  majesty  of  all  suits  and  controversies  between  Sir  Rowland  Egerton 
‘  and  Edward  Egerton,  both  parties  submitted  themselves  to  my 
‘  award  by  recognisances  reciprocal  in  10,000  marks  apiece.  There- 
‘  upon  after  divers  hearings  I  made  my  award  with  the  advice  and 
‘  consent  of  my  Lord  Hobart.  The  award  was  perfected  and  pub- 
‘  li.'hed  to  the  parties,  which  w'as  in  February.  Then  some  days 
‘  after  the  300/.  mentioned  in  the  charge  was  delivered  to  me.  Aftcr- 
‘  wards  Mr.  Edward  Egerton  flew  off  from  the  award.  Then  in 

*  Midsummer  Term  following  a  suit  was  begun  in  Chancery  by  Sir 
‘  Rowland,  to  have  the  award  confirmed;  and  upon  that  suit  was  the 

*  decree  made  mentioned  in  the  article.’ 

IV.  Ilansbye’s  case.  ‘  I  confess  and  declare  that  there  were  two 
‘  decrees,  one  as  I  remember  for  the  inheritance,  and  the  other  for 
‘  the  goods  and  chattels,  but  all  upon  one  bill :  and  some  good  time 
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We  maintain,  therefore,  that,  though  the  defence  ostentatiously 
urged  by  Mr.  Dixon  excuses  Bacon  in  some  degree,  it  leaves 
unanswered  a  grave  charge  of  what  we  may  call  constructive 
corruption,  and  six  charges  of  positive  bribery.  And  what 
is  the  value  and  truth  of  the  circumstances  which  ^Ir.  Dixon 
sets  round  the  trial,  by  means  of  which  he  would  influence  our 
judgment?  Admit  that  Bacon  had  many  enemies,  that  Church- 
hill  and  Keeling  were  tainted  witnesses,  that  the  King  and 
Buckingham  threw  him  over, — do  these  facts  establish  his  inno¬ 
cence  ?  Could  not  such  excuses  be  equally  ])leaded  in  reference 
to  the  case  of  Hastings,  and  do  they  atone  for  the  slaugliter  of 
the  Kohillas,  or  for  the  plunder  of  Oude  and  Benares  ?  As  for 
the  animus  of  the  Houses  against  Bacon,  we  appeal  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  State  Trials,  to  show  that  althougii  a  majority  in 
both  were  certainly  very  adverse  to  Bacon,  he  had  still  the 
offer  of  an  impartial  hearing,  and  every  |)ossible  opportunity  of 
defending  himself.  It  is  also  true,  that  a  number  of  persons 
appear  to  have  clung  to  him  to  the  last;  but  really  a  plea  of  this 
description  is  scarcely  worth  a  moment’s  consideration.  And  as 
for  the  other  assertions  of  Mr.  Dixon,  what  weight  have  they, 
and  can  they  be  substantiated  ?  If  Bacon  were  ill,  could  he 
not  have  sought  a  longer  time  for  answering  the  charges ;  and 
seeing  what  we  see  in  the  State  Trials,  can  we  doubt  that  it 
would  have  been  joyfully  granted?  Where  is  the  proof  tliat 
James  and  Buckingham  seduced  him  into  a  weak  confession,  and 
what  motive  had  James  to  do  so?  How  can  anything  be  more 
idle  than  the  supposition  that  if  Bacon  really  had  a  defence  he 
could  have  been  led  by  any  one  to  forego  it?  And  in  fact,  as 
Lord  IMacaulay  observes,  the  very  idea  of  such  a  thing  would 
argue  a  greater  baseness  in  Bacon  than  his  worst  enemy  ever 
charged  him  with.  It  is  Impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  degree 


‘  after  the  first  decree  and  before  the  second,  the  said  .500/.  was  de- 
‘  livered  unto  me  by  Mr.  Toby  Mathew  :  so  as  I  cannot  deny  it  teas 
‘  in  the  matter  pendente  lite.’ 

V.  Montague’s  case.  ‘I  confess  and  declare  there  was  money 

*  given,  and,  as  I  remember,  to  Mr.  lievis  Thelwall  ’  (an  agent  of  the 
Chancellor)  ‘to  the  sum  700/.  mentioned  in  the  article  after  the 

*  cause  was  decreed ;  but  I  cannot  say  it  was  ended,  for  there  have 
‘  been  many  orders  since.' 

VI.  Rcynell’s  case.  ‘  I  confess  and  declare  that  at  my  first  coming 
‘to  the  Seal,  when  I  was  at  Whitehall,  my  servant  Hunt  delivered 

‘  me  200/.  from  Sir  George  Reynell . and  this  was,  as  I  verily 

‘  think,  before  any  suit  began.  The  ring  was  received  certainly 

*  pendente  lite ;  and  though  it  were  at  new  year’s  tide,  it  was  too 
‘  great  a  value  for  a  new  year’s  gift.' 
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of  servility  than  that  which  could  induce  an  innocent  man — 
and  that  man  Bacon  —  to  abandon  his  own  defence,  and  allow 
judgment  tq  go  against  him  then  and  for  ever,  merely  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  his  master,  —  that  master  being  James  1. 

Besides,  even  if  we  partly  admit  the  truth  of  these  purely 
collateral  circumstances,  what  value  have  they,  when  weighed  in 
the  scale  against  Bacon’s  positive  confession :  ‘  I  ingenuously 
‘  confess  I  am  guilty  of  corruption,  do  renounce  all  defence,  and 
‘  put  myself  on  your  lordships  ’  ?  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  these 
memorable  words  were  uttered  after  full  time  for  deliberation, 

—  that  Bacon  at  first  had  meditated  a  defence,  and  afterwards 
chose  advisedly  to  withdraw  it — that  he  made  a  prior  confession 
of  the  charges  which  the  Peers  rejected  as  too  general  —  and 
that  the  confession  actually  put  in  bears  every  trace  of  minute 
elaboration— a  series  of  facts  omitted  by  Mr.  Dixon — we  hold 
it  merely  a  waste  of  time  to  question  that  Bacon  meant  what 
he  said,  or  to  search  for  evidence  beyond  the  confession.  Add 
to  this,  that  not  once  or  twice,  but  repeatedly,  he  admits  guilt 
in  his  subsequent  letters ;  that  he  never  prayed  for  a  reversal  of 
the  sentence  on  the  grounds  of  surprise  or  error  in  the  judg¬ 
ment,  though  he  often  did  on  the  ground  of  its  severity ;  and 
that  his  tone  to  James  and  Buckingham,  before  his  pardon  had 
been  made  out,  is  that  of  a  man  borne  down  by  shame,  and  sink¬ 
ing  under  the  load  of  misery,  but  not  that  of  injured  virtue : 
and  we  canot  hesitate  as  to  our  conclusion.  Probability  is  the 
rule  of  life ;  and,  when  we  have  in  one  side  of  the  scale,  the 
evidence  of  the  party  most  interested  to  lead  the  mind  to  an 
opposite  conclusion,  and  yet  thoroughly  establishing  his  guilt 
in  a  long  series  of  positive  proofs,  and  in  the  other  there  only 
appear  a  mass  of  facts,  in  part  irrelevant,  and  in  part  only  rais¬ 
ing  a  presumption,  and  a  number  of  vague  and  dubious  con¬ 
jectures,  we  are  bound  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  balance. 

As  i-egards,  therefore,  the  general  charge  of  abetting  a  bad 
and  treacherous  government,  and  as  regards  the  particular  acts 
which  we  have  examined  in  these  pages,  we  cannot  say  ‘  not 
‘  guilty  ’  for  Bacon.  The  rule  of  criticism  is  that  of  law,  enun¬ 
ciated  in  his  pregnant  words — ‘it  were  infinite  to  consider  the 
‘  causes  of  causes,  and  their  impulsions  one  of  another ;  ’  and  in 
judging  of  the  moral  aspect  of  acts  we  must  pronounce  on  the 
evidence  alone,  and  not  run  to  remote  conjectures.  Tried  by 
this  test,  the  conduct  of  Bacon  in  several  phases  of  his  career 
cannot  escape  the  censure  of  history,  and  must  reflect  discredit  , 
upon  him.  But  in  judging  his  character  as  a  whole — and  we 
gladly  do  so  ‘with  charitable  speech,’  to  use  the  mournful 
phrase  of  his  will  —  we  may  fairly  consider  several  facts,  and 
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look  into  several  probabilities  which,  though  not  sufficient  to 
cancel  wrong,  nor  justly  admissible  against  proof — may  fairly  re¬ 
lieve  his  memory  from  some  obloquy.  We  have  already  referred 
to  the  deep  wisdom,  and  to  the  schemes  of  benevolence  and 
philanthropy,  which  occasionally  marked  his  public  conduct; 
and  these  in  justice  should  be  set  off  against  his  faults,  his  sins, 
and  his  misdeeds.  Brought  up  as  he  was  in  the  air  of  prero¬ 
gative,  the  son  of  a  Tudor  lawyer  and  judge,  and  the  ‘  young 
‘  lord  keeper  ’  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we  can  scarcely  a))preciate  the 
obligation  of  obedience  which  he  felt  was  due  to  the  Crown  by  its 
servants,  and  which  led  him  into  that  habit  of  obsequiousness 
and  most  of  those  disgraceful  acts  which  have  cast  indelible 
stains  upon  his  character.  Living  as  he  did  in  an  age  of 
transition,  when  our  polity  was  undefined  and  unsettled,  he 
felt  himself  not  bound  down  by  rules  which  are  now  well  recog¬ 
nised  by  statesmen ;  and  although  we  naturally  visit  him  with 
blame  for  not  having  been  as  advanced  in  political  morality  as 
we  know  that  he  was  supreme  in  speculation,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  former  quality  depends  as  much  on  courage  as 
on  wisdom,  and  that  Bacon  certainly  was  not  courageous.  Nor 
should  we  forget  that  history  gives  us  the  most  offensive  parts 
of  his  character ;  that  while  it  records  his  errors  and  his  fall, 
it  is  probably  silent  as  to  many  of  his  good  deeds ;  and  that 
these  should  certainly  be  taken  into  account  if  we  would  sec 
Bacon  as  he  really  was.  At  a  distance,  as  Bishop  Berkeley  ob¬ 
serves,  the  most  magnificent  building  appears  a  speck  of  dark¬ 
ness  upon  the  landscape ;  and  only  a  close  approach  reveals  the 
richness  and  majesty  of  its  proportions.  So,  let  us  in  charity 
hope,  may  have  been  the  life  of  Francis  Bacon  could  we  examine 
it  not  from  afar  and  only  on  its  public  side,  but  in  all  its  social 
and  private  relations.  INIr.  Dixon  appears  to  us  not  to  have 
materially  altered  the  aspect  of  the  case ;  and  certainly  the 
declamatory  vehemence  and  rhetorical  artifices  which  he  employs 
arc  altogether  out  of  place.  We  still  await  with  interest  the 
more  mature  publication  of  the  biographical  volumes  with  avhich 
]Mr.  Spedding  has  promised  to  complete  his  magnificent  edition 
of  the  works  of  Bacon  :  but  we  do  not  conceive  that  any  fresh 
manipulation  of  historical  evidence  can  change  the  moral  con¬ 
viction  arising  from  a  candid  survey  of  Bacon’s  life. 
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Art.  II. —  Historia  de  la  Republica  d' Andorra.  (Published 
under  the  joint  authority  of  the  Spanish  Government  and 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Andorre.)  1  vol.  8vo. 
Barcelona:  1845. 

Jt  may  seem  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  speak  of  disinterring 
a  live  republic.  Yet  we  doubt  whether  one  in  a  thousand 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  has  cared  to  acquaint  himself  with  so 
much  as  the  existence  of  a  little  commonwealth  which  stands 
next  in  antiquity  to  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  There  is  not  a 
canton  of  Switzerland,  nor  a  principality  on  either  shore  of  the 
Euxine,  nor  even  a  free  Italian  municipality,  but  is  familiar  to  us 
all.  The  Pays  de  Vaud  or  the  Grisons,  Mingrelia  or  Imcritia, 
and  San  ^Marino  itself  (although  a  single  village),  are  well- 
known  names.  But  the  Republic  of  Andorre — or  the  Handor- 
rensian  Republic,  to  copy  the  more  classic  language,  if  that 
phrase  be  admissible,  of  the  age  of  Eginhard  —  seems,  in  this 
country  at  least,  to  have  lingered  in  perpetual  oblivion.  jMean- 
while,  the  growth  of  political  uniformity,  which  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert  so  grievously  deplores,  is  daily  throwing  into  sharper 
contrast  the  few  petty  and  ancient  communities  which  remain 
intact ;  and  to  that  pious  champion  of  conservative  tradition  we 
commend  the  almost  only  standing  monument  of  ten  centuries  of 
local  independence  in  a  general  flood  of  centralisation.  Whilst 
we  write  the  dominions  of  ilonaco  are  merged  in  the  territories 
of  Imperial  France;  and  indeed,  the  very  insignificance  of 
Andorre  serves  at  this  moment  as  a  no  inapt  illustration  of  the 
little  that  remains  of  local  sovereignty  in  Europe. 

The  volume  cited  at  the  head  of  these  remarks  is  the  only 
authoritative  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Republic  of  Andorre. 
It  was  published  fifteen  years  ago  by  the  joint  authority 
of  the  Spanish  and  Andorrian  Governments ;  but  as  its  au¬ 
thenticity  depended  upon  its  concurrence  with  certain  ancient 
charters  preserved  only  in  the  least  accessible  regions  of  the 
Pyrenees,  on  which  it  professed  to  be  founded,  it  was  not 
readily  collated  with  these  documents.  The  book  appears  to 
have  been  manufactured  under  a  sort  of  contract  between  the 
two  Governments,  that  the  Andorrian  authorities  should  furnish 
from  their  archives  the  information  with  which  the  Spaniards 
were  no  doubt  unacquainted,  and  that  the  Spanish  authorities 
should  compose  the  history,  of  which  the  Andorrians  were  cer¬ 
tainly  incapable.  But  so  little  has  it  obtained  notoriety  from 
‘  publication,’  that  its  existence  still  appears  unknown  in  any 
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other  city  than  Barcelona;  and  the  only  copy  of  it  we  have 
seen  exists  among  the  people  of  Andorre,  where  it  literally  con¬ 
stituted  the  library  of  their  executive  chief!  It  is  a  faithful 
abstract  of  their  original  records,  but  no  more  than  a  skeleton 
of  their  oral  traditions. 

In  touching  so  curious  a  subject,  it  may  be  worth  while,  for 
the  sake  of  tliose  interested  in  the  darker  periods  of  I'uropean 
history,  to  notice  the  correspondence  of  the  charters  of  the 
Republic  of  Andorre  with  the  historians  of  the  Carlovingian 
age.  It  is  certainly  a  fact  worth  comment,  that  while  nearly  all 
the  charters  prior  to  the  middle  age  of  the  German  and  Italian 
Republics  have  disappeared,  the  original  charters  of  this  Re¬ 
public  have  remained  almost  unsuspected  in  its  Pyrenean  archives 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

But  what,  it  may  first  be  asked,  is  Andorre  itself?  It  is  a 
little  state  still  holding  the  independenee  it  derived  from  Char¬ 
lemagne,  too  poor  in  modern  times  to  provoke  annexation,  yet 
too  hardy  to  have  been  subdued  by  its  mediajval  neighbours ; 
firm  and  free  amid  every  external  change :  with  a  constitution 
older  by  four  centuries  than  Magna  Charta,  yet  still  subsisting, 
almost  unaltered,  six  centuries  after  Magna  Charta  had  become 
the  basis  of  our  laws ;  where  even  Metternich  would  have  been 
deemed  a  revolutionist  and  Ricardo  have  been  certainly  de¬ 
nounced  as  an  impostor;  the  last  people  in  Europe  to  profit  by 
the  intelligence  which  Christianity  carries  in  its  train,  yet 
among  the  first  ehampions  of  Christendom  against  the  Moorish 
power ;  a  }icople  with  whom  the  peaceful  spirit  of  Arcadia 
breathes  amid  the  military  laws  of  Lycurgus,  a  race  of  shep¬ 
herds  and  fanners  all  trained  to  arms,  with  a  history  unknown 
to  Europe,  though  it  nevertheless  cherishes  the  memory  of  its 
Morgartens  and  it."  Tells;  a  state  more  ignorant  of  the  arts 
than  the  V.alais,  yet  not  less  jealous  of  spiritual  encroachment  than 
Geneva ;  its  valleys  among  the  most  fertile  even  of  the  South, 
yet  approached  only  over  mountains  snow-elad  in  mid-autumn ; 
a  people  whose  Doges  are  peasants  and  whose  Rothschilds  are 
pedlers ;  possessing  the  choicest  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  ninth 
century,  yet  disdaining  the  innovation  of  a  printing-press  even 
in  the  nineteenth ;  a  republie  without  a  road,  without  a  navi¬ 
gable  stream,  and  nearly  without  a  house;  where  railways  and 
telegraphs  would  be  classed  only  with  the  Griffin  and  the 
Genius  which  the  valour  of  its  ancestors  had  driven  out;  — 
such,  in  few  words,  are  the  salient  characteristies  of  the  little 
people  of  whom  we  write. 

But  before  we  digress  into  history,  we  must  devote  a  few 
words  to  geography  and  government  Andorre,  then,  is  a 
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republic  isolated  by  mountains  on  every  frontier,  included 
neither  in  France  nor  in  Spain,  but  intervening  between  the 
two  countries,  and  (so  far  as  their  frontiers  and  government  are 
concerned)  by  much  more  ancient  than  either.  It  lies  between 
the  I’yrenees  of  Arricge  and  the  Pyrenees  of  Catalonia.  The 
Kepublic  consists  chiefly  of  three  valleys,  one  of  which  runs 
parallel  with,  and  the  two  others  transversely  to,  the  great  ridge 
of  mountains  that  connects  the  Atlantic  with  the  Mediterranean 
shore.  The  frontier  commonly  follows  the  highest  ridges  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  thus  the  Republic  extends  over  at  once  moor, 
and  snow,  and  vale.  Its  greatest  length  is  under  thirty  miles, 
its  greatest  breadth  is  under  twenty,  and  its  population  is  under 
eight  thousand.  Yet  the  natural  strength  of  its  situation 
renders  it,  even  in  this  age  of  military  science  and  political  cen¬ 
tralisation,  not  readily  assailable ;  fully  fifteen  hundred  men,  or 
nearly  one-sixth  of  the  population,  are  always  prepared  to  de¬ 
fend  its  independence ;  and  the  passes  are  not  ill  adapted  for  a 
new  Thermopylae.  This  little  commonwealth  was  carved  out 
by  Charlemagne  and  his  son,  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  during  their 
Moorish  wars,  and  preserves  apparently  the  same  frontiers  and 
principles  of  goverament  which  it  at  first  assumed.  The  subse¬ 
quent  imposition,  as  we  shall  observe,  of  a  double  protectorate 
which  does  not  trench  on  its  practical  independence,  is  the  only 
qualification  of  its  sovereignty  to  this  day. 

The  government  of  this  peasants’  commonwealth  is  that  of 
an  aristocracy  legislating  by  representation.  It  is  formed  of 
six  political  divisions,  each  of  which  is  coextensive  with  one  of 
its  six  j)arishes.  The  boundaries  of  each  appear  to  have  re¬ 
mained  without  change  from  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  Each 
has  its  subordinate  but  distinct  legislature,  formed  of  tliose  land¬ 
holders  on  whose  ancestors  the  hereditary  right  of  legislation 
has  been  conferred.  These  bodies  severally  elect  two  consuls, 
who  form  tlie  executive  in  each  division,  and  serve  for  a  year. 
The  supreme  legislature  consists  of  twenty-four  delegates  of  the 
six  inferior  legislatures,  —  four  being  sent  by  each  of  the  local 
assemblies.  These  are  the  two  consuls  for  the  current  year,  and 
the  two  next  ex-consuls  in  each  division.  This  assembly,  which 
possesses  the  supreme  authority,  elects,  again,  two  Syndics,  who 
are  the  executive  of  the  Republic.  In  practice,  however,  the 
first  Syndic,  commonly  termed  ‘  the  Syndic,’  transacts  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  weighty  aflairs  of  Andorre.  The  Republic 
has  also  a  complete  administrative  organisation  without  a  single 
paid  public  officer,  and  the  largest  proportionate  military  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Europe  (such  as  it  is)  without  a  shilling  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  Such  is  the  tradition  which  has  descended  in  its  integrity 
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from  the  time  when  the  possession  of  land  was  attached  to  the 
idea  of  freedom;  when  union,  within  certain  limits,  was  essential 
to  security ;  when  all  men  were  presumed  to  be  patriotic,  and 
to  be  brave ;  when  intellect  was  so  ruled  by  strength  that  the 
hardiest  mountaineer  became  the  chosen  chief,  and  when,  as 
truly  as  in  the  Homeric  age,  tm  humme  grand  might  always 
aspire  to  be  tin  grand  homme. 

This  traditional  antiquity  and  simplicity  of  the  government 
of  Andorre  exists  to  the  same  extent  in  its  individual  land¬ 
holders, —  long-descended  patricians  who  are  alleged  to  derive 
the  grant  of  their  lands  from  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  while 
they  shear  their  sheep  w'ith  their  own  hands.  Tiie  soil  is 
possessed  by  peasants,  somewhat,  indeed,  as  it  is  now’  chiefly  pos¬ 
sessed  by  that  class  in  France  and  Spain  under  the  progress  of 
social  republicanism ;  but  for  the  precisely  opposite  reason  that 
the  nation  has  been  too  motionless  to  rise  above  a  jJcasant’s 
civilisation.  The  lands  of  the  ^lontmorencys  and  the  Kohans 
are  now’  parted  out  in  France  among  a  class  of  peasants  often 
superior  in  outward  eondition  to  the  landholders  of  Andorre, 
but  these  landholders  of  Andorre  are,  if  we  may  believe  their 
title-deeds  and  traditions,  by  much  more  ancient  than  the  ^lont- 
morencys  and  the  Bohans. 

A  body  of  untutored  rulers  is  here  so  brave  that  every  man’s 
religion  is  the  defence  of  his  rights ;  so  benevolent,  that  in 
winter  he  shares  his  goods  with  the  poorest  around  him :  such 
private  charities  and  public  virtues  in  the  lowlier  conditions 
of  existence  may  almost  challenge  the  comparison  whether 
Napoleon  in  all  his  glory  was  arrayed  like  one  of  these?  We 
pause,  however,  for  we  may  be  told  that  these  men  are,  after 
all,  no  better  than  traditionary  boors ;  that  their  patriotism  has 
been  hid  under  a  bushel,  and  that  the  annals  of  a  people  who,  in 
the  course  of  ten  centuries,  have  contributed  no  single  event  to 
universal  history,  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  their  reclamation. 
A  race  of  nobles  represented  from  among  their  own  order  by 
an  elective  cliief  in  knee-breeches,  may  certainly  be  now  an 
anomaly  in  Europe ;  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  many  of  those 
names  which  people  the  most  cherished  of  the  early  legends  of 
Wales  and  Scotland  may  have  been  associated  with  no  greater 
outward  civilisation  than  now  prevails  in  Andorre.  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  the  feudal  theory  of  nobility  nowhere  receives 
a  more  complete  acceptance  than  among  the  Andorrian  land- 
ow’iicrs,  with  whom  luxury  and  edueation  arc  pre-eminently 
wanting.  They  still  defend  and  govern  the  land  which  their 
fathers  conquered. 

These  few  words  may  j)erhaps  suffice  to  indicate  the  general 
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character  of  the  little  commonwealth  which  we  are  describing ; 
and  to  justify  us  in  calling  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  the 
authenticity  and  genuineness  of  its  charters.  These  early  re¬ 
cords  are  preserved  in  the  government-house  of  the  village  of 
Andorre,  the  capital  of  the  state,  with  a  religious  care  which 
implies  that,  more  than  the  mere  written  charters  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  they  are  deemed  the  talismans  of  its  independence. 
They  have  been  seen  by  few  and  copied  by  none.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  two  or  three  Spaniards  and  Frenchmen  engaged  in  the 
neighbouring  public  administration  of  Arricge  and  Catalonia, 
and  one  Englishman,  have  alone  been  gratified  with  a  sight  of 
this  sacred  treasure.  On  one  occasion,  during  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  the  French  Government  attempted  to  procure  copies  of 
these  charters  ;  and  on  another,  it  kindly  lent  its  influence  to  the 
curiosity  of  a  foreigner,  which  graciously  made  it  permissible  to 
read  the  charters.  The  Spanish  Government  has  also  repeatedly 
applied  for  copies,  but  it  has  experienced  invariably  the  same 
refusal ;  and  the  information  doled  out  by  the  Andorrians  in  the 
little  history  to  which  we  have  referred,  appears  to  have  been 
conceded  by  them  as  an  ultimatum,  and  an  answer  to  all 
comers.  The  Republic  could  hardly  have  submitted  to  a  more 
convincing  test  of  its  real  independence.  The  Andorrian 
dragon  ap[»ears  to  be  too  vigilant  to  permit  the  golden  fleece  to 
be  carried  off. 

The  first  credited  tradition  of  Andorre  dates  from  778,  and 
the  first  written  charter  wbieh  is  known  still  to  exist,  from  801. 
In  778  two  diplomas  appear  to  have  been  issued  by  Charle¬ 
magne,  the  one  granting  to  the  see  of  Urgel  (beyond  the  frontier 
in  Catalonia)  the  tithes  of  the  six  parishes  which  now  form  the 
Republic,  the  other  granting  their  inhabitants  a  distinct  military 
organisation.  In  801,  a  fresh  diploma  was  issued  by  Louis, 
King  of  Aquitaine,  and  which  was  expressed  to  be  made  in  right 
of  his  father  Charlemagne.  It  constituted  the  people  of  An¬ 
dorre  an  independent  state.  Whether  the  two  former  diplomas 
now  exist  in  any  shape  is  doubtful.  But  the  original  manu¬ 
script  of  the  charter  of  801  is  still  preserved  among  the  archives 
of  Andorre. 

It  happens  that  these  two  dates  precisely  coincide  with  the 
two  principal  expeditions  undertaken  by  Charlemagne  .and  his 
son  Ludovicus  Pius,  otherwise  called  Louis  le  Debonnalre, 
against  the  Saracens,  to  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  double 
coincidence  ofters  a  peculiar  confirmation  of  the  authenticity  of 
Andorrian  traditions,  because  the  rights  acquired  both  in  778 
and  in  801  are  alleged  to  have  directly  arisen  from  the  successes 
of  Charlemagne  and  Ludovic  over  these  enemies.  Take  first 
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the  year  778.  Eglnhard,  in  tlie  ‘  Annales,’  writes  that,  in  that 
year,  Charlemagne  subdued  ‘totum  Pyrenaei  montis  jugum, 

‘  usque  ad  Hiberuin  amnem.’  Tliis  reference  to  the  Ebro  ap¬ 
pears  to  involve  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  in  which  Andorre  lies. 
Eginhard  also  describes  the  entry  of  Charlemagne  into  Spain, 
through  this  district,  in  the  same  year,  and  that  discomfiture 
of  his  army  on  their  return  into  France,  through  the  pass  of 
Ronccsvallcs,  wdiich  the  geographical  blunder  of  ^Milton  has 
placed  at  Fontarabia.  So  much  for  the  corroboration  of  the 
traditions  of  the  year  778. 

The  external  evidence  in  support  of  the  charter  of  801 
seems  equally  clear  in  the  pages  of  Theganus.*  Tliis  writer, 
the  contemporary  and  biographer  of  Louis,  King  of  Aquitaine, 
describes  his  hero  as  concentrating  an  army  at  Toulouse  in  801, 
with  a  view  to  a  new  passage  of  the  Pyrenees.  ‘  Ipso  tempore,’ 
he  writes,  touching  the  events  of  that  year,  ‘  Ludovicus  rex 
*  coacto  populo  regni  sui  Tolosa;,’  &c.  He  further  describes 
the  object  of  the  force  thus  assembled  at  Toulouse  to  have  been 
the  expulsion  of  Zadun,  the  Moorish  chief  of  Barcelona.  Now 
the  only  ])racticable  route  for  an  army  marching  from  Tou¬ 
louse  on  Barcelona  is  by  the  Val  d’Arriege,  which  touches  the 
frontier  of  the  Republic.  We  find,  also,  that  the  rights  thus 
granted  are  ascribed,  both  in  the  charter  of  801  and  in  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  778,  to  the  rcconquest  by  the  Andorrians  of  their  own 
and  the  surrounding  territory  from  the  Moors,  with  the  aid  of 
Charlemagne  and  of  Louis. 

The  charter,  then,  of  801  coincides,  in  its  date  and  in  the 
events  to  which  it  refers,  with  the  presence  of  Louis  in  that 
quarter  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  with  the  events  narrated  by  two 
of  the  Carlovingian  writers.  It  first  erects  the  six  ecclesiastical 
])arishes  of  the  valleys  of  Andorre, — namely,  Andorre,  San  Julia, 
Massana,  Canillo,  Encamp,  and  Ordino  —  into  an  independent 
state,  under  the  title  ‘  Respublica  Handorrensis.’  But  the  word 
Handorra,  or  Andorra,  nowhere  occurs  in  the  documents  of  this 
period.  This  independence  was  granted  subject  only  to  the 
right  of  tithe  ])reviously  conceded  tt)  the  see  of  Urgel.  A  few 
leading  princi|)lcs  of  government  are  traced  out  by  Louis,  in  the 
name  of  Charlemagne,  in  this  document.  The  republicans  are 
authorised,  ‘  si  vellent,’  to  elect  a  count  for  their  j)rotector ; 
they  are  recommended  to  establish  an  equality  of  civil  rights  as 
between  each  other,  and  to  be  an  asylum  for  foreign  political 
offenders  who  might  take  refuge  in  their  territory.  Tiie  charter 

•  Vita  Ludovici  Pii  Imperatoris,  per  Theganum  Chorepiscopum 
Trevirensein  scripta. 
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also  urges  them  to  plant  their  vineyards  and  rebuild  their 
dwellings.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Andorrians  have  observed 
the  principles  thus  shadowed  out  by  their  founder,  and  that 
even  the  right  of  asylum  was  surrendered  only  in  a  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  Queen  Isabella  at  the  close  of  the  Carlist  war. 

Charlemagne’s  charter  must  either  be  the  genuine  document 
which  it  purports  to  be,  the  copy  of  such  a  document,  or  the 
forgery  of  a  later  age.  We  believe  that  every  consideration 
bears  out  the  former  of  these  three  hypotheses.  A  traveller 
who  has  scrutinised  the  charter  with  some  care,  informs  us 
that  it  is  precisely  similar  in  its  orthography  to  professedly 
contemporary  documents,  which  have  been  declared  genuine  by 
the  best  palaeographers  of  France.  Although  even  the  municipal 
charters  of  the  Carlovingian  age — much  more  those  directly 
creating  indei)endent  governments — appear,  with  this  exception, 
to  have  passed  away,  there  remain  in  the  imperial  archives  at 
Paris  two  or  three  charters  of  monasteries  now  extinct,  which 
bear  the  mark  of  Charlemagne,  ‘  +  signum  Karoli  gloriosissimi 
‘  regis.’  The  Andorrian  charter  is  clearly  of  the  same  age ; 
dmong  other  points  of  similarity,  it  is  characterised  by  precisely 
the  same  contractions.  These  contractions  so  varied  in  each 
period  with  the  price  of  parchment,  that  the  writing  of  the  latter 
half  of  Charlemagne’s  I’cign  is  sometimes  hardly  legible  by  those 
who  understand  only  the  contractions  of  the  preceding  age  of 
Pepin,  or  the  contractions  of  the  subsequent  age  of  Charles  the 
Bald. 

Assuming,  again,  this  charter  to  be  spurious,  it  could  only  be 
held  to  be  a  monkish  forgery  of  a  later  age.  For  the  monks 
alone,  and  few  even  among  them,  could  have  been  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  Carlovingian  historians  as  to  have  forged  a 
charter  consonant  in  point  at  once  of  date  and  circumstance 
with  the  history  of  the  period  in  question.  But  it  happens  that 
the  rights  asserted  by  this  charter  are  at  least  as  hostile  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  Church  as  to  those  of  the  surrounding  military 
chieftains.  In  fact,  the  charter  itself  has  been  the  basis  of  a 
traditionary  contest  between  the  republicans  who  defended  it, 
and  the  bishops  who  attempted  to  repudiate  it.  The  former, 
therefore,  cannot  have  been  aided  by  the  ecclesiastics.  More¬ 
over,  the  poi)ular  rights  which  the  charter  confers  are  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  ackuuwledgcd  policy  of  the  Austrasian 
princes. 

It  remains  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  Andorrian  constitu¬ 
tion  from  its  foundation  in  801  to  its  definitive  settlement  in 
1278.  The  Andorrians  adopted  the  advice  of  their  Emperor; 
they  instituted  a  protector,  and  their  choice  fell  on  the  neigh- 
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bouring  Counts  of  Foix.  In  860,  Charles  the  Bald  issued  a 
diploma  wrongfully  assigning  the  sovereignty  of  Andorre  — 
which  Charlemagne  had  already  vested  in  the  inhabitants  —  to 
the  Bishops  of  Urgcl.  This  diploma  is  copied  into  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Baluzius,  in  which  it  is  marked  ‘  ex  archivo  Urgellensi,’ 
and  is  the  earliest  published  document  touching  the  Republic. 
But  it  was  never  acknowledged  in  Andorre.  Hence  arose 
a  war  of  Andorrian  independence,  in  comparison  of  which  every 
other  war,  in  point  of  duration,  appears  to  sink  into  insignili- 
cance.  It  lasted  for  four  hundred  years.  The  sixty  years’  war 
of  the  Swedish  succession  is  nothing  to  it.  This  war  took  the 
shape  of  a  triangular  contest  between  the  Bishops  of  Urgcl  as 
pretenders,  the  republicans  as  lawful  sovereigns,  and  the  Counts 
of  Foix  nominally  as  protectors.  The  counts,  of  course,  like 
nearly  all  other  protectors  of  that  age,  merely  ravaged  the 
country  which  they  professed  to  befriend.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  in  1278,  the  Andorrians  carried  more  than  their  Bill  of 
Rights  or  Act  of  Settlement  in  a  final  pacification,  under  which 
the  bishops  and  the  counts  receded  from  the  contest  with  the 
title  of  joint-suzerains  of  Andorre;  but  their  authority  subsided 
into  a  mere  co-protectorate.  The  Counts  of  Foix  becoming 
absorbed  in  the  House  of  Bearn,  and  the  House  of  Bearn  again 
in  that  of  Bourbon,  their  protectorate  at  length  attached  to  the 
de  facto  French  Government.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  and 
the  Spanish  Bishop  of  Urgcl  are  now  therefore  joint  protectors 
of  the  Republic  under  the  charter  of  801,  and  the  convention 
of  1278.  But  the  crown  of  Sjjain  has  never  possessed  authority 
in  Andoire. 

Parallels  in  the  face  of  a  wide  contrast,  are  no  doubt  incon¬ 
gruous  enough;  and  the  Andorrian  ‘great  nobles’  of  1278, 
who  finally  settled  the  constitution  in  that  year,  were  — it  is  at 
least  to  be  presumed — not  quite  the  same  sort  of  men  with 
the  ‘  great  nobles,’  w’ho  in  like  manner  bound  up  necessity  with 
tradition  four  centuries  afterwai'ds  in  our  own  island.  But  in 
truth,  the  ‘  patriots’  of  1278  contrived  to  effect  so  complete  an 
emancipation  from  ecclesiastical  and  civil  tyranny  with  so  slight 
a  change  in  the  constitution,  that  they  arc  fairly  entitled  to  the 
anachronism  of  ‘  buff  and  blue.’  At  that  point,  however,  the 
parallel  vanishes ;  the  Andorrian  great  nobles  resolved  that 
there  should  be  no  more  change ;  and  twenty  generations  of 
hereditary  legislators  have  since  held  the  faith  of  their  grand- 
sires. 

There  is  a  legend  told  in  the  fair  valleys  of  Andorre,  touching 
the  First  Napoleon,  which  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the 
de  facto  French  Government  obtained  the  protectorship  of  the 
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old  Counts  of  Foix.  A  predecessor  of  the  present  Syndic  was 
once  a  jjuest  of  the  "rent  Emperor  at  Fontainebleau.  He 
went  thither  in  his  official  dress,  —  a  long  black  coat,  a  cocked 
hat,  and  leather  breeches.  The  contrast  between  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  the  imperial  palace  and  the  humble  dwellings  wliich 
he  had  left  in  Andorre  bewildered  him ;  and  his  imperial  host 
is  said  to  have  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  diversion  which  he  had 
anticipated.  It  was  the  Syndic’s  mission  to  amend  the  anoma¬ 
lous  relations  brought  about  between  France  and  Andorre 
by  the  fall  of  the  Bourbons,  who  had  been  the  hereditary 
co-protectors,  and  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  in  order  to 
relieve  the  privations  of  his  countrymen.  But  he  never  ques¬ 
tioned  (stanch  conservative  in  an  age  of  political  infidelity !) 
that  the  heir  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  heir  of  the  Counts  of  Foix, 
was  the  only  French  protector  of  the  commonwealth.  Napo¬ 
leon  was  resolved  upon  a  small  victory ;  the  austere  devotee  of 
his  own  republican  traditions  halted,  doubted,  and  wavered. 
The  imperial  blandishments,  however,  at  length  had  their 
triumph  ;  the  fidelity  of  the  Syndic  to  the  memory  of  those  ex¬ 
tinguished  counts  melted  away  in  the  courtly  air  of  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  ;  and  he  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor,  afterwards 
ratified  by  the  Republic  for  the  sake  of  the  commercial  advan¬ 
tages  which  were  the  counterpart  of  their  concession,  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  de  facto  Government  of  France  as  co-protector  with 
the  Bishops  of  Urgel. 

These  Andorrian  magnates  are  but  patriarchal  peasants, 
possessed  of  flocks,  of  herds,  of  lands  in  the  valleys  and  on  the 
mountain  sides,  ocoasionally  of  forges  of  iron  ;  but  dressed  indis- 
tinguishably  from  their  humblest  dependents,  often  labouring 
with  them  in  the  field,  and  nearly  as  thrifty  in  their  domestic 
economy.  The  present  Syndic,  in  his  rural  life,  will  serve  as  a 
fair  example  of  the  ruling  class.  He  was  lately  seen  again  by 
an  English  tr.aveller  who  revisited  Andorre  in  search  of  bears 
and  wolves  and  mountain  scenery,  and  primitive  antiquity  in 
modern  days.  The  head  of  this  venerable  state  was  found  at 
Canillo,  his  country  seat ;  his  threshold  entered  through  a  yard, 
his  portals  guarded,  not  by  a  gendarmes,  but  by  an  enormous 
hog,  his  dwelling  itself  the  first  essay,  it  might  be  thought,  of 
Europe  in  domestic  architecture,  its  ground-floor  a  storehouse 
for  firewood,  its  floor  above  devoted  to  the  provident  art  of 
drying  fruits  of  the  earth  for  winter  use,  its  kitchen  (in  which 
dinner  was  both  cooked  and  served)  so  contrived  that  guests 
and  viands  were  smoke-dried  with  just  equality,  its  cabinet  of 
state  a  balcony  overlooking  the  glen  below. 

The  Syndic  himself — Don  Gil  Areny  by  name — with  all  his 
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plainness  and  simplicity,  possessed  something  of  what  Lord 
Carlisle  would  call  ‘  very  distinguished  manners.’  There  was  a 
calmness  and  dignity  about  him,  not  unlike  the  manner  of  the 
Turk,  which  is  often  referred  to  a  long  habit  of  national  inde¬ 
pendence.  He  could  read  Latin  in  print  and  manuscript,  and 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  intricate  contractions  of  the  diflferent 
periods  over  which  the  public  charters  extended.  He  could  also 
talk  French,  though  with  a  strong  Catalonian  accent,  which 
sounded  every  final  vowel.  But  of  things  external  to  the  lie- 
public  his  knowledge  was  assuredly  not  extensive.  He  was  con¬ 
versant  enough  with  politics  and  events  to  inquire  whether  the 
Russian  war  were  yet  concluded,  and  whether  China  were  an 
English  colony.  He  knew  not  that  we  were  a  sea-girt  isle,  nor 
that  we  possessed  other  ships  than  those  petty  merchant-vessels 
which  traded  with  Barcelona.  He  was  equally  curious  and  in¬ 
formed  touching  our  political  institutions.  He  knew  that  our 
sovereign  was  by  title  empress,  and  that  we  possessed  great  land- 
owners  like  those  of  Andorre.  But  of  an  Indian  empire  or  a 
free  parliament  he  had  never  heard ;  nor  had  lords  and  commons 
made  themselves  known  between  those  ridges  of  the  Pyrenees. 
But  one  English  name  vaguely  dwelt  in  proud  individuality  in 
Andorre,  and  on  that  name  tbe  w’hole  interest  of  the  republican 
functionary  was  fixed.  ‘  ,Te  n’ai  jamais  entendu,’  he  demanded 
at  length,  ‘  ni  de  votre  chambre  des  pairs,  ni  de  votre  chambre 
‘  des  deputes ;  mais  qui  cst  ce  grand  honnne  Pal — mer — ston  ?  ’ 
Here  was  certainly  triumph  of  individual  over  collective,  and 
even  traditionary  fame.  The  name  of  Lord  Palmerston  had 
been  heard  by  the  chief  of  an  independent  government  to 
whom  the  two  most  illustrious  assemblies  of  Europe  were  un¬ 
known. 

So  much  for  the  country  life  of  the  Andorrian  magnates. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  pliasis  of  their  life.  Five  times  a 
year,  on  the  occurrence  of  some  great  festival  of  the  Church,  the 
four-and-twenty  representative  oligarchs  assemble  at  the  village 
which  courtesy  designs  the  capital,  to  deliberate  on  public 
affairs.  Each  of  the  twenty-four  councillors  arrives  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  a  national  stable  with  twenty-four  stalls  is  prepared. 
Each  legislator  with  his  own  patrician  hands  puts  up  his  re¬ 
spective  horse,  attends  divine  service  in  a  chapel  attached  to  the 
chamber  of  deliberation,  exchanges  his  peasant’s  dress  for  the 
stateliest  costume,  shoots  partridges  and  pheasants  in  summer 
(his  season  being  a  month  in  advance  of  ours),  hunts  bears  and 
wolves  in  autumn  and  winter,  feasts  by  night  with  a  kind  of 
Cyclopic  sumptuousness,  passes  few  laws,  and  effectuates  no 
reforms. 
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Such  is  nearly  the  highest  point  to  which  civilisation  has 
attained  in  Andorre.  Nearly  every  other  phasis  of  soeial  life 
falls  off  from  this  picture.  Two  only  of  these  oligarchs  were 
surrounded  with  more  comfort  than  the  Syndic,  and  they  were 
able  to  entertain  a  stranger  with  some  slight  approach  to  the 
moderate  comfort  and  hospitality  with  which  a  wanderer  in 
mountains  is  content.  But  there  are  also  less  considerable  land- 
owners  than  the  Syndic,  not  appreciably  differing  from  the 
common  labourers,  and  not  generally  admitted  to  the  rank  of 
senators.  The  labourers  themselves  live  not  in  cottages,  but  in 
huts,  sleep  on  the  skins  of  the  bears  and  izards  they  contrive 
to  shoot,  and  are  on  a  par  with  the  peasantry  of  Castile.  The 
mountain  shepherds,  in  yet  worse  hovels,  dwell  in  wintry  fear 
of  avalanches  and  wolves. 

Tt  is  scarcely  needful  to  observe  that  in  this  Republic  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  thing  almost  unknown.  Most  of  the  Andorrian 
nobles  still  sign  with  their  ‘  mark,’  after  the  good  old  style  of 
the  imperial  founder  of  the  commonwealth.  In  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  which  has  its  dialectic  differences  from  Catalan,  not  a 
single  book  exists ;  and  the  faculty  of  reading  Castilian,  or 
even  Catalan  print,  is  probably  confined  to  the  four-and- 
twenty  councillors  at  best.  That  faculty,  however,  is  not 
much  exercised  or  tried,  for  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  dozen 
volumes  are  scattered  through  the  state.  Boys  designed  for 
the  priesthood  are,  however,  taught  Latin.  General  igno¬ 
rance  certainly  imparts  wondrous  advantages  to  exceptional 
knowledge ;  in  Andorre,  any  peasant  landowner  who  can 
read  Latin  manuscripts,  and  correspond  with  Spanish  and 
French  officials  on  either  frontier,  may  fairly  aspire  to  govern 
the  Republic ! 

In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  though  the  people  indeed  are  too 
simple  to  be  sceptics,  the  civil  rulers  are  too  firm  and  jealous 
to  allow  the  priesthood  to  trench  upon  the  state.  Between  the 
Council  of  Andorre  and  the  prelates  of  Urgcl  beyond  the 
frontier,  there  is  a  perpetual  hostility ;  the  insidious  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  bishops  being  met  by  a  firm  repression  on  the 
part  of  the  nobles.  It  is  in  Andorre  somewhat  as  it  was  wont 
to  be  in  Austria.  Any  ‘  bull  ’  issued  by  the  Bishop  of  Urgel, 
who  is  the  Andorrian  pontiff  as  well  as  co-protector,  and  in¬ 
terfering  in  republican  affairs,  would  immediately  be  burnt  by 
the  four-and-twenty  councillors,  who  yet  bear  in  mind  that 
Charlemagne  enjoined  them  above  all  things  to  be  free.  The 
Andorrians,  however,  are  devout  Catholics,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
the  simplicity  of  their  faith  permits  Catholic  principles  to  be 
understood  among  them.  But  to  be  Ultramontanists  th&y  would 
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abhor ;  and  an  Andorrian  Ultraniontanist  (the  miniature  of  a 
French  Ultramontanist  who  clings  implicitly  to  Rome)  is  one 
who  sup|>ort8  the  encroachments  of  the  spiritual  lord  of  Urgel, 
beyond  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees.  Devout  Catho¬ 
licism  mingles  with  devout  republicanism,  and  this  double  senti¬ 
ment  animates  the  whole  of  Andorre. 

^Ve  have  already  noticed  the  better  class  of  Andorrian 
dwellings.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  there  is  some  pretence  of 
architecture  in  the  churches  of  the  Republic.  There  are  few 
French  villages  which  do  not  surpass  those  of  Andorre  in 
respect  of  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  their  inhabitants;  yet  there 
is  many  a  considerable  town  of  France  and  Spain  with  inferior 
churches.  Unlike  the  early  Christians  of  the  East,  according  to 
the  complaint  of  St.  Chrysostom  in  his  sermons,  that  they  built 
their  houses  and  baths  best  and  their  churches  worst,  this 
pious  people  give  all  they  have  in  architecture  to  their  religion. 
The  Ulterior,  for  instance,  of  the  church  at  Canlllo,  whither  the 
population,  led  by  the  Syndic,  go  punctually  to  matins  by  sun¬ 
rise,  is  really  line  and  curious.  Space,  style,  carving  and 
decoration  are  not  wanting ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  architects 
of  the  churches  must  have  been  very  different  men  from  those 
who  built  the  village  dwellings  of  the  Republic.  There  is  a 
contrivance  in  these  churches  that  may  be  worth  the  notiee 
of  economists  of  space,  even  in  England.  The  stove  is  made 
the  base  of  the  pulpit ;  and  of  course  on  the  degree  to  which 
it  is  heated  depends  whether  it  become  a  luxury  or  a  torture 
to  the  preacher.  It  might  have  been  the  choice  of  a  mediae¬ 
val  monk,  or  it  might  have  been  the  doom  of  an  impenitent 
heretie. 

It  has  been  already  Intimated  that  the  Supreme  Council  arc 
the  only  authors  of  the  laws,  and  an  enactment  for  Andorre, 
proclaimed  from  Paris,  w’ould  be  received  by  them  with  indig¬ 
nant  surprise.  The  laws  now  in  force  resolve  themselves  into 
some  two  or  three  hundred  laconic  sections,  which  compose 
what  it  would  involve  a  euphonism  to  describe  as  the  Corpus 
juris  Handorrensis.  These  laws  are  administered  by  French 
and  Spanish  lawyers,  chosen  from  the  departements  Umitrophes 
and  formally  invested  with  judicial  functions  by  the  Syndic; 
while  a  martial  sternness  and  rapidity  marks  the  execution  of 
sentences  in  criminal  procedure.  Rut  the  humble  jurispru¬ 
dence  of  Andorre  is  certainly  peculiar,  for  the  fact  that  neither 
the  French  revolutionaiy  law  of  inheritance,  nor  the  partition 
of  property  almost  equally  developed  in  Spain,  have  in  the 
slightest  degree  diverted  the  ancient  ways  of  the  republican 
constitufion.  The  rights  of  primogeniture  prevail  in  their 
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originjil  force.  The  Bearnais,  and  some  other  mountain  races 
of  the  French  Pyrenees,  strive  also  to  retain  them;  but  being 
amenable  to  French  jurisprudence,  they  have  been  reduced  to 
the  expedient  of  maintaining  the  old  incidents  of  primogeniture 
by  means  of  family  compacts,  while  the  Andorrians  have  main¬ 
tained  their  laws  themselves  intact. 

Field  sports  are  probably  the  best  attraction  that  Andorre 
has  to  offer  to  an  Englishman.  To  hunt  the  bear,  the  wolf,  and 
the  izard  are  the  chief  national  pastime.  To  say  the  truth, 
however,  this  is  somewhat  better  fitted  for  mountaineers  than 
for  dwellers  in  the  plains.  A  chasse  aux  hups,  indeed,  as  in 
France,  is  often  to  be  had  on  horseback  and  on  comparatively 
even  ground.  But  with  the  bear  and  the  izard  it  is  necessarily 
quite  otherwise.  The  cover  which  they  choose  is  commonly  on 
the  mountain  sides,  and  the  hunt  is  consequently  conducted  on 
foot,  and  with  dogs  and  guns.  The  ground  is  often  preci¬ 
pitous  enough  to  render  a  ride  even  to  cover  impracticable. 
Thus  it  is  not  always  easy  to  keep  pace  with  practised  moun¬ 
taineers,  and  a  stranger  runs  some  peril,  to  use  a  military 
phrase,  of  being  taken  by  the  bear  in  reverse.  The  bears, 
moreover,  are  only  found  on  the  highest  mountains  (which 
are  of  course  the  worst  hunting  grounds),  except  in  severe 
seasons,  when  they  occasionally  descend ;  and  they  have  not 
been  preserved  with  the  care  which  this  ancient  sport  re¬ 
quires. 

The  other  chief  national  pastime  of  Andorre,  brightened  by 
the  participation  of  the  gentler  sex,  consists  in  its  religious  fetes. 
The  Andorrian  religion,  indeed,  as  Gibbon  would  grandly 
phrase  it,  ‘  is  associated  with  every  circumstance  of  business  or 
‘  of  pleasure.’  It  initiated  at  once  the  legislation  and  the  dances 
of  the  republicans.  On  some  saint’s  day,  sacred  in  their 
calendar,  the  people  congregate  at  a  lonely  spot,  where  a  chapel 
opens  for  a  brief  mass  on  each  anniversary  of  its  patron.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  is  given  up  to  dancing,  a  recreation  of 
which  the  Andorrians  are  fonder  even  than  their  neighbours, 
and  which  it  is  no  hard  thing  for  them  to  get  up,  even  without 
a  saint’s  day.  A  green  sward,  a  clear  moonlight,  a  balmy  air, 
and  the  falling  fragrance  of  a  midsummer  night’s  dew,  are  suflS- 
cient  incitements.  The  chief  dance  of  the  people,  termed  the 
‘val  d’ Andorre,’  is  awkward  enough,  but  peculiar  to  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  and  reputed  to  have  been  in  vogue  in  the  days  of 
Charlemagne.  Here  is  a  fidelity  to  tradition  in  trifles  that 
might  Riise  Plato  in  gratification  frora  his  grave!  As  he  insists 
that  a  state  should  especially  guard  against  innovation  in  music 
and  gymnastics,  so  Andorre  has  consistently  rejected  the  often 
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proposed  substitution  of  lier  own  harsh  songs  and  stiff  dances  by 
the  cadence  and  tl^  grace  of  neighbouring  Catalonia. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  compilers  of  this  little  ‘  Historia 
‘  de  la  Republica  ’  found  that  their  work  was  done  when  they  had 
chronicled  the  external  annals  of  the  state.  Its  domestic  go¬ 
vernment  described  once  is  described  for  aye  ;  and  a  brief  view 
of  Andorre  in  the  ninth  century  would  have  been  almost  equally 
pertinent  to  Andorre  in  the  nineteenth.  Here  is  a  republic  so 
literally  without  a  road  that  it  contains  not  a  single  machine 
upon  wheels.  Over  the  mountains  and  along  the  valleys  there 
exists  less  than  a  bridle  path ;  it  is  a  mere  track,  — here  so  faint 
as  to  be  nearly  imperceptible,  there  so  overlaid  with  the  debris 
of  the  rocks  above  as  to  be  almost  impassable.  The  highway  to 
the  capital  at  any  rate  is  to  be  traversed  only  by  men  and  by 
horses  sure  of  foot.  Hay  and  corn  are  carried  in  huge  baskets 
strapped  on  horses’  backs.  The  products  and  occupations  of 
Andorre  are  soon  told.  The  high  lands  are  pastoral,  the  low 
lands  arable,  and  the  country  is  thus  divided  between  its  tillage 
and  its  flocks.  Its  manufiictures  are  restricted  to  cloth  and  iron ; 
the  cloth  the  coarsest  that  can  well  exist,  the  iron  Avrought  ap¬ 
parently  by  the  first  forges  that  ever  were  devised.  And  this 
is  the  national  monument  of  six  centuries  of  peace,  and  of  a 
polity  of  ten  centuries  and  a  half.  So  much  for  the  venerable 
illusion  that  stability  is  a  pledge  of  progress  ! 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  isolation  of  this  little  commonwealth,  it 
would  not  seem  that  nature  had  thrown  in  their  path  any  other 
obstacles  to  Avealth  than  such  conditions  as  have  been  essential 
to  their  independence.  A  tract  forming  a  distinct  state,  and 
equally  Availed  off  by  mountains  from  France  and  Spain,  is  ill- 
configured  for  trade,  but  Avithout  these  barriers  it  could  never 
have  continued  free.  In  other  respects  the  l>ounty  of  nature  con¬ 
trasts  broadly  with  the  poverty  of  art.  No  district  throughout 
Europe,  to  the  northward  of  the  Pyrenees,  yields  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  with  such  abundance  or  variety.  The  flocks  are 
hardly  to  be  surpassed ;  the  sheep  are  as  large  as  Leicesters, 
more  delicate  than  Southdowns ;  the  mutton  of  Andorre  is 
equal  to  that  nearly  extinct  Welsh  mountain  mutton,  which  yet 
lingers  around  the  shores  of  the  classic  Tegid.  Trout  streams 
and  iron  mines  are  plentiful ;  and  though  coal  is  wanting,  the 
forests  supply  the  Avhole  population  with  firewood  gratuitously. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  country  girt  on  either  side  by 
the  frontiers  of  tAvo  nations  equally  jealous  of  their  commercial 
rights,  Buffers  a  great  artificial  disadvantage.  The  heavy  im¬ 
posts  levied  on  either  frontier  check  legitimate  trade,  and 
sustain  a  smuggling  system  in  its  place.  These  regulations  are 
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as  needless  to  the  surrounding  states  as  they  are  injurious  to 
Andorre ;  since  free  trade,  if  limited  to  the  wants  and  exports 
of  a  population  of  eight  thousand,  would  equally  protect  both 
against  a  contraband  trade  maintained  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  the  intervening  state.  Even  British  manufactures, 
introduced  under  a  treaty  of  transit  by  way  of  Barcelona  or 
Bordeaux,  would  be  undersold  by  the  goods  of  Catalonia.  If 
some  enterprising  Englishman  would  buy  a  farm  in  Andorre, 
introduce  English  agriculture  and  English  energy,  he  might  be 
the  light  and  the  reformer  of  the  commonwealth  ;  but  in  com¬ 
parison  of  these  patricians  of  ten  centuries,  what  a  lamentable 
parvenu  that  enterprising  Englishman  would  be  ! 

Here  then  is  a  little  commonwealth  just  populous  enough  to 
figure  in  schedule  B  of  a  reform  bill,  distinct  in  the  terms  of  its 
representation  and  federation  from  any  other  federal  or  repre¬ 
sentative  government,  demarked  by  its  political  traditions,  cut 
off  from  all  communion  or  social  sympathy  both  wdth  France 
and  Spain,  and  altogether  unique.  It  seems  to  have  flourished 
for  a  thousand  years  on  its  repudiation  of  every  principle  of 
government  asserted  by  every  ancient  political  philosopher, 
while  every  modern  political  philosopher  appears  to  have  passed 
it  over  in  supercilious  contempt.  The  anomaly  at  this  day  of 
such  a  commonwealth  as  Andorre  has  seemed  to  call  for  these 
few  w’ords  of  comment.  If  its  past  records  be  curious,  more 
interesting  perhaps  is  the  spectacle  of  a  petty  nationality  as 
distinct  as  its  government  is  free;  a  laborious  people  and  a 
torpid  administration ;  a  land  unequalled  for  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery  and  the  simplicity  of  its  race ;  a  phenomenon  of  social 
poverty  and  conservative  tradition;  the  perpetual  infancy  of 
the  arts  in  unchanging  antithesis  with  the  everlasting  luxuriance 
of  nature.  We  commend,  then,  this  little  republic  to  the 
lovers  of  those  insular  liberties  which  are  being  daily  wrecked 
by  the  growth  of  empires  and  the  violence  of  power,  believ¬ 
ing  that,  in  these  days  of  encroaching  uniformity  and  cen¬ 
tralisation,  no  stronghold  of  medla;val  freedom  can  be  so  humble 
as  to  pass  unregarded,  and  that  a  people  who  won  by  their 
sword  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne  the  independence  which  they 
maintain  in  the  age  of  the  Buonapartes  deserve  at  any  rate  to 
be  known.  , 
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Art.  III.  — 1.  The  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  William 
Lord  Auckland:  with  a  Preface  and  Introduction.  By  the 
Right  Honourable  and  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  2  vols. 

2.  The  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Charles  Abbot,  Lord 
Colchester,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1802 — 1817. 
Edited  by  his  son,  Charles  Lord  Colchester.  3  vols. 

'p’oR  some  readers  every  memoir  and  every  letter  which 
illustrates  the  reign  of  George  III.  possesses  an  unfailing 
interest.  The  pursuit  of  a  favourite  inquiry  always  suggests 
doubts  and  theories  which  may  be  partially  solved  or  illustrated 
by  any  new  fragment  of  evidence.  Curiosity  growing  with 
increase  of  knowledge  welcomes  the  reappearance  of  familiar 
names  and  topics  as  they  are  regarded  from  a  peculiar  point 
of  view  by  each  fresh  informant  Every  period  of  history  has 
its  inconsistent  narratives,  its  disputed  reputations,  and  its 
recognised  controversies ;  and  the  interval  which  separates  the 
American  war  from  the  Regency  is  both  crowded  with  events 
and  actors,  and  fertile  in  standing  puzzles.  The  rise  and  fall 
of  the  Coalition,  the  disputes  during  the  Jving’s  first  illness,  the 
Whig  schism  of  1792,  the  resignation  of  Pitt,  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  return  to  office,  still  present  questions  as  attractive  to 
initiated  students  as  they  are  probably  stale  and  repulsive  to 
the  majority  of  readers.  Ihose  who  publish  the  diaries  of 
secondary  politicians  of  the  age  of  Pitt  and  Fox  must  content 
themselves  with  the  same  kind  of  limited  and  scientific  appre¬ 
ciation  which  might  attend  a  description  of  a  new  fern,  or  a 
monogram  on  the  Crustacea  of  Heligoland.  The  facts  and 
opinions  which  are  added  to  the  previous  store  of  knowledge 
fit  into  vacant  spaces,  and  their  relative  importance  can  only 
be  understood  by  the  aid  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
existing  fabric.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  memoirs  and  cor¬ 
respondence  possess  elements  of  popularity  which  can  scarcely 
be  found  in  a  zoological  treatise.  Biography  is  human,  even 
when  it  is  trivial  or  dull,  and  it  may  be  read  without  prepara¬ 
tory  study  or  mental  exertion.  Something  also  of  the  natural 
love  of  gossip  attaches  to  reminiscences  of  seventy  or  eighty 
years  ago.  The  afiairs  of  recent  generations  can  never  be 
wholly  indifferent  to  their  neighl)ours  in  time. 

The  curiosity  of  political  inquirers  has  been  largely  gratified 
through  the  activity  of  modern  biographical  editors.  Two  or 
three  professed  histories  may  be  collated  with  the  experiences 
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of  almost  every  conspicuous  person  who  flourished  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  accumulation  of  memoirs 
proceeds  with  increasing  rapidity  as  the  demand  for  further 
information  might  seem  to  be  exhausted.  Moore’s  *  Life  of 

*  Sheridan  ’  appeared  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  half  that 
interval  has  passed  since  the  publication  of  ‘  Wilberforce’s 
‘  Diary.’,  *  The  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,’  ‘  The  Memoirs  of  Romilly,’ 

*  The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Lord  Malmesbury,’  and  ‘  The  Life 

*  of  Lord  Sidmouth  ’  were  followed  by  ‘  The  Letters,’  ‘  The  Me- 
‘  morials,’  and  the  incomplete  ‘  Life  of  Fox,’  and  by  the  ample 

*  Correspondence  of  the  Grenville  Family.’  Within  two  or 
three  years  Mr.  Macknisrht  has  produced  a  meritorious  and 
voluminous  *  Life  of  Burke.'  ‘  Lord  Cornwallis’s  Correspon- 

*  dcnce  ’  and  ‘  Mr.  Rose’s  Diary  *  are  of  equally  recent  date  ; 
and  now  the  well-known  road  is  twice  more  to  be  traversed  in 
the  company  of  Lord  Auckland,  and  again  in  that  of  Lord 
Colchester.  A  skilful  writer  might  condense  the  vast  mass  of 
materials  into  a  valuable  collection  of  political  biographies 
which  would  form  an  almost  complete  history  of  the  time. 
Lord  Macaulay’s  ‘  Life  of  Pitt.’  may  serve  as  a  model  of  treat¬ 
ment  and  composition,  and  his  generous  impartiality  is  only 
disturbed  by  the  antithetic  turn  of  mind  which  displays  itself 
in  an  overstrained  contrast  between  the  earlier  and  later  por¬ 
tions  of  the  minister’s  career.  Unfortunately  little  is  known 
of  Pitt  except  as  he  appeared  in  public,  although  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  Mr.  Rose  supply  in  some 
degree  the  uncommunicittive  dulness  of  Bishop  Tomline.  He 
had  no  time  to  write  familiar  letters,  and  his  friends  have 
preserved  few  fragments  of  his  private  conversation.  Lord 
Macaulay  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  Lord  Wellesley  de¬ 
scribes  the  austere  man  of  business  as  the  gayest  and  most 
sanguine  companion  whom  he  had  ever  known.  The  editor  of 
‘  Lord  Auckland’s  Letters  ’  excites  and  baffles  curiosity  by  con¬ 
firming  the  report  that  Pitt  was  at  one  time  deeply  attached 
to  Miss  Eleanor  Eden.  He  was  perhaps  not  inferior,  even 
in  social  qualities,  to  the  great  rival  with  whom  he  must 
share  the  central  place  in  the  biographical  group.  The  judi¬ 
cious  historian  of  Pitt  and  of  Fox  would  make  a  sparing  use 
of  the  ample  details  which  illustrate  the  lives  and  characters 
of  their  followers  and  contemporaries.  We  hope,  however,  that 
these  abundant  materials  for  biography  will  at  length  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  more  complete  and  connected  form  by  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope,  who  has  alrejidy  announced  for  publication  the  first  portion 
of  his  long-expected  ‘  Life  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  ’  and  we  shall  suspend 
our  remarks  on  this  subject  until  this  important  work  is  before  us. 
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Lord  Colchester  was  one  of  those  prudent  and  prosperous 
men  who  attain  the  highest  elevation  of  which  they  are  capable, 
and  aspire  to  nothing  beyond  it  His  character  and  his  position 
as  Speaker  gave  him  abundant  opportunities  of  observation,  and 
the  results  are  recorded  in  his  Diary  with  trustworthy  brevity 
and  dryness.  *  The  good  fortune  of  his  career  may  be  attributed 
principally  to  his  own  industry  and  merit,  although  many  rivals 
of  far  higher  capacity  must  have  envied  his  easy  success.  Born 
in  1757,  he  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  at  Oxford,  and 
at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  he  had  attained  considerable  practice 
at  the  bar.  The  death  of  his  elder  brother  in  1794  opened  to 
him  a  lucrative  office  in  the  King’s  Bench,  and  in  1795  Mr. 
Abbot  was  returned  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds  as  member  for 
Helston.  The  patron,  who  had  sat  for  many  years  in  Mr. 
Pitt’s  Cabinet,  had  finally  quarrelled  with  his  leader,  and  his  in¬ 
clinations  were  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  selection  of  Mr.  Fox 
to  move  for  the  writ.  No  more  direct  communication  was  made 
to  the  new  member,  and  Mr.  Abbot  entered  the  House  with 
the  odd  determination  to  su])port  any  government  which  might 
be  in  office.  The  Duke  of  Leeds,  though  he  once  or  twice 
remonstrated  against  the  votes  of  his  nominee,  ultimately  ac¬ 
quiesced  with  commendable  liberality  in  his  steady  adherence  to 
the  ^linister.  Politics  occupied  only  a  secondary  place  in  Mr. 
Abbot’s  attention.  From  his  first  entrance  into  the  House  he 
rested  his  hopes  of  personal  advancement  on  the  steady  pursuit 
of  definite  objects  of  public  utility.  Both  parties  possessed 
abundant  oratorical  power,  and  several  effective  men  of  business 
were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Government.  There  was 
ample  room  for  the  services  of  an  independent  member  who 
would  devote  indefatigable  labour  to  minor  legislative  improve¬ 
ments,  to  administrative  reforms,  and  to  Parliamentary  details. 
Within  a  few  months  from  his  first  election  Mr.  Abbot  obtained 
a  Committee  on  the  mode  of  dealing  with  Expiring  Laws,  and 
he  afterwards  earried  a  measure  for  the  Promulgation  of  Acts 
of  Parliament,  which  had  previously  been  found  only  in  private 
collections.  His  diligence  and  good  sense  soon  attracted  the 
notice  of.  Pitt,  who  placed  him  in  the  chair  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  1797  and  1798.  In  this  capacity  he  drew  up,  in 
numerous  reports,  a  complete  body  of  statistics  on  revenue, 
expenditure,  public  establishments,  and  ofiScial  incomes.  He 
took  a  leading  part  in  Committees  on  waste  lands,  on  harbours 
and  docks,  and  on  metropolitan  improvements ;  and  he  was  the 
first  to  provide  for  the  careful  preservation  of  the  public  re¬ 
cords,  and  for  the  census  which  has  since  been  decennially  taken. 
His  ambition  was  probably  directed  at  any  early  period  to  the 
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Chair ;  for,  with  a  provident  attention  to  details,  he  records  in  his 
Diary  the  ceremonies  and  the  bill  of  fare  at  the  first  Speaker’s 
dinner  which  he  attended.  His  taste  for  practical  reforms  may 
perhaps  have  afterwards  induced  him  to  modify  the  ponderous 
solidity  of  his  predecessor’s  establishment ;  two  roast  joints,  a 
ham  and  chicken,  a  pig,  a  capon,  a  turkey,  and  a  larded  guinea* 
fowl,  were  perhaps  regarded  as  part  of  a  visible  protest  against 
French  innovations.  The  line  which  Mr.  Abbot  selected  for 
himself  in  the  House  of  Commons,  led  directly  to  his  object  by 
recommending  him  to  the  friendship  of  Addington,  who  then 
occupied  the  Chair  with  the  success  which  seems  always  to 
attend  the  incumbent  of  that  high  office.  Congeniality  of 
opinion  and  character  cemented  their  intimacy,  and  on  Pitt’s 
resignation  in  1801,  Mr.  Abbot  received  one  of  the  earliest 
communications  from  the  new  Minister.  In  the  first  instance 
Addington  attempted  to  buy  his  friend  too  cheaply  by  the  offer 
of  a  Lordship  of  the  Treasury.  The  judicious  and  conventional 
reply,  that  he  would  prefer  a  zealous  support  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  without  accepting  office,  jnoduced  a  second  and  sufficient 
bid  in  tire  form  of  the  Chief  Secretaryship  of  Ireland.  His 
.  energy  and  ability  in  the  conduct  of  his  department  during  the 
ensuing  year  fully  justified  the  Minister’s  choice.*  The  Chief 
Secretary  collected  returns  of  establishments,  improved  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  revenue,  and  grappled  not  unsuccessfully  with 
some  of  the  colossal  systems  of  jobbery  which  had  survived  the 
Union.  He  encouraged  projects  for  a  bridge  over  the  Menai 
Straits,  and  for  the  improvement  of  harbours  at  Holyhead  and 
Dublin,  and  he  investigated  the  difficulties  of  assimilating  the 
Irish  and  English  currency.  As  the  first  holder  of  his  office, 
he  was  compelled  to  organise  its  business ;  and  he  had  to  resist 
his  superior.  Lord  Pelham,  in  his  attempt  to  transfer  all  Irish 
patronage  and  party  business  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  After 
twelve  months  of  active  occupation,  the  appointment  of  Sir 
John  Milford  as  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  enabled  Addington  to 
transfer  his  useful  adherent  to  the  Chair  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  From  1802  to  1817,  Mr.  Abbot  retained  the  office  of 
Speaker,  having  wisely  declined  the  offer  of  the  place  of  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State  in  Percival’s  Ministry  in  1809.  On  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  consequence  of  illness  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Lord  Colchester,  and  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1829,  a 
zealous  Tory  of  the  school  of  Eldon  and  Sidmouth.  His  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties  of  Speaker  was  in  general  meritorious  and 
successful  in  conformity  with  the  previous  and  subsequent 
traditions  of  the  office;  but  in  1813  he  was  led,  by  his  zealous 
hostility  to  the  Catholic  claims,  into  a  grave  and  culpable  irre- 
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gularity.  After  defeating  Grattan’s  Relief  Bill  by  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  he  moved  in  Committee,  he  took  credit  to  the 
House  in  his  speech  to  the  Throne  at  the  end  of  the  Session, 
for  the  policy  which  he  had  himself  induced  the  majority  to 
adopt.  The  support  of  the  Government  saved  him  from  a 
merited  vote  of  censure,  but  only  the  blindest  partisans  can 
have  seriously  approved  of  his  conduct.  His  own  bigoted 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims  was  explained  both  by  his 
general  character  and  by  his  personal  experience.  By  principle 
and  habit  he  was  opposed  to  corruption,  to  disorder,  and  to 
waste ;  but  his  solicitude  was  confined  to  administrative  reforms, 
and  to  practical  regulations  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  affairs. 
Men  of  business,  as  distinguished  from  statesmen,  generally 
entertain  an  antipathy  to  change,  and  they  deprecate  the 
agitation  of  organic  questions,  which  tend  to  disturb  existing 
political  systems.  ISIr.  Abbot  declared  when  he  entered  Par¬ 
liament,  that  he  regarded  the  predominance  of  Pitt  or  of  Fox 
no  more  than  the  rivalry  between  Pompey  and  Cassar.  In 
other  words,  he  cared  little  how  the  machine  of  Government 
was  constructed  in  comparison  with  his  anxiety  for  the  smooth¬ 
ness  of  its  working.  When  it  became  necessary  to  choose  a 
side,  he  was*  naturally  repelled  by  the  apparent  alliance  between 
the  Opposition  and  the  supporters  of  the  French  Revolution ; 
and  when  the  Catholic  claims  acquired  practical  importance,  he 
had  in  all  respects  identified  himself  with  the  party  of  indis¬ 
criminate  resistance.  In  Ireland  he  trod  on  the  recent  embers 
of  the  rebellion,  and  he  perceived  that  the  Catholics,  under  the 
influence  of  their  priests,  were  universally  disaffected.  In  his 
limited  though  practical  judgment,  it  seemed  easier  to  govern 
them  than  to  win  them,  by  a  slow  process  of  conciliation,  to 
assist  in  governing  themselves.  Some  religious  prejudice  in 
favour  of  Anglican  orthodoxy  may  probably  have  confirmed  his 
anti-Catholic  bias,  and  when  he  became  member  for  the  Univei*- 
eity  of  Oxford  in  1806,  he  was  irrevocably  pledged  to  the  tena¬ 
cious  narrowness  which  characterised  his  clerical  constituency. 
There  is  fortunately  room  in  the  world  for  assiduous  S[)eakers 
as  well  as  for  philosophic  statesmen ;  but  the  busy  handicrafts¬ 
men  who  employ  themselves  exclusively  in  political  and  admin¬ 
istrative  details,  are  scarcely  justified  in  the  contempt  which 
they  entertain  for  enthusiasts  and  reformers.  The  followers 
of  Lord  Sidmouth,  with  all  their  resolute  adherence  to  expe¬ 
diency  and  routine,  were  as  obstinate  in  their  devotion  to  an 
empty  theory  as  the  youngest  and  hottest  philanthropic  zealot. 
Lord  Colchester  was  perhaps  the  most  useful  and  respectable  of 
the  Tory  seceders  from  their  allegiance  to  Pitt. 
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The  present  Lord  Colehester,  in  editing  his  father’s  Diary,  has 
carefully  pruned  away  all  reference  to  private  and  family  alfairs ; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  three  volumes,  the  reference  to  public 
matters  are  relieved  by  occasional  notices  of  curious  customs, 
and  by  personal  anecdotes.  It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  an 
eminent  medical  practitioner  that  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  not  the  habit  of  London  physicians 
either  to  visit  the  hospitals,  or  even  to  see  private  patients. 
Dr.  Mead  and  his  successors  conducted  their  practice  by  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  apothecaries,  who  attended  them  at  their 
private  homes  or  at  coffee-houses  ;  so  that  the  judgment  of  the 
great  authority  could  scarcely  be  biassed  by  observation,  by 
increasing  experience,  or  by  the  eccentricities  of  nature.  A 
custom  more  immediately  connected  with  Mr.  Abbot’s  occu¬ 
pations  was  violated  by  his  ignorantly  entering  the  House, 
though  a  borough  member,  in  spurs,  which  were  the  exclusive 
appendage  of  knights  of  the  shire.  When  he  first  sat  in  the 
House  he  was  struck  by  the  absence  of  any  obsequiousness  or 
servility  towards  the  dominant  minister.  On  one  occasion  he 
remarked,  that  having  to  carry  up  a  bill  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
Mr.  Pitt  waited  in  the  doorway,  because  not  a  single  member 
took  the  trouble  to  rise  and  accompany  him.  Mr.  Pitt  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  position  of  a  Mr.  G - as  a  Privy  Councillor, 

by  remarking  that  he  must  have  succeeded  by  solicitation. 

‘  For  my  part,’  he  said,  ‘  I  would  rather  at  any  time  have 
*  made  him  a  Privy  Councillor  than  have  talked  to  him.’  The 
later  volumes  contain  many  confidential  explanations  of  motives 
and  conduct  by  })oliticians  of  different  sections,  who  naturally 
regarded  the  Speaker  as  an  official  parliamentary  confessor. 
Subsequent  explanations  and  apologies  for  public  conduct  form 
valuable  illustrations  of  character,  even  wdien  they  deviate 
from  historical  accuracy.  Afterthoughts  bear  a  definite  relation 
to  the  original  acts  or  intentions.  Several  well-known  anecdotes 
are  confirmed  by  new  and  credible  authority.  The  story  of  the 
King’s  putting  back  his  ears  when  he  received  Fox  as  minister, 
like  the  horse  at  Astley’s  who  was  going  to  throw  the  tailor, 
was  repeated  to  Lord  Colchester  with  characteristic  decorum 
by  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  The  apostrophe  on  Lord  liosslyn’s 
death,  to  the  effect  that  the  King  had  not  a  greater  knave  in 
his  dominions,  is  recorded  with  sympathy  and  satisfaction. 
When  George  HI.  heard  of  the  vote  for  Lord  Melville’s  im¬ 
peachment,  he  remarked,  ‘  Is  that  all  ?  I  wonder  how  he  slept 
‘  after  it.  Bring  out  my  horse.’  Mr.  Dundas’s  attempt  to 
prove  ‘  by  Scotch  metaphysics  ’  that  Irish  Catholics  might  be 
trusted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  neither  been  forgotten 
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nor  forgiven.  As  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  when  he  told  the  story, 
added,  not  without  a  certain  amount  of  truth,  ‘  my  father 
‘  was  a  very  clever  man,’  and  he  was  not  a  placable  enemy. 

The  first  Lord  Auckland,  a  statesman  of  greater  capacity 
and  of  loftier  ambition,  was  actively  engaged  in  some  of  the 
most  critical  transactions  of  his  time.  His  Journal  and  Cor¬ 
respondence  are  for  the  present  incomplete,  and  the  selections 
which  have  been  made  seem  to  have  been  determined  on  no 
intelligible  principle.  His  son,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  form  and  substance  of  the  publication, 
has  intrusted  the  details  of  editorship  to  Mr.  George  Hogge,  who 
has  performed  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Unluckily 
the  owner  of  the  documents  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the  pub¬ 
lication,  and  Mr.  Hogge  was  probably  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  an  arbitrary  assortment  of  fragmentary  materials.  A  few 
letters  of  the  date  of  Lord  Shelburne’s  ministry  and  the  Coalition 
are  succeeded  by  a  mass  of  official  despatches  relating  to  the 
commercial  treaty  and  the  Dutch  dispute  of  1787,  and  then  the 
astonished  reader  is  hurried  back  to  Ireland  where  Mr.  Eden  was 
Chief  Secretary  at  the  end  of  Lord  North’s  Administration. 
The  second  volume  begins  with  a  strictly  private  and  domestic 
Diary  written  during  an  embassy  to  Spain  in  1788  ;  and  lastly, 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  letters  terminates  with  Lord  Auck¬ 
land’s  final  return  to  England  in  1793.  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  takes  an  eccentric  occasion  of  expressing  the  natural 
wish  that  his  father’s  memory  may  be  vindicated  from  the 
aspersions  to  which  it  has  notoriously  been  subjected.  His 
own  opinion  that  Lord  Auckland  was  ah  able  man  of  business, 
and  that  he  deserved  the  respect  and  affection  which  he  enjoyed 
in  domestic  life,  is  just  in  itself  as  it  is  modestly  and  gracefully 
expressed ;  yet  a  little  attention  to  the  documents  which  have 
now  been  published  would  have  shown  that  they  throw  no  light 
whatever  on  the  disputed  passages  of  Lord  Auckland’s  life. 
The  Editor  expressly  refers  to  the  statements  of  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  and  Mr.  Rose,  respecting  the  change  of  Ministry  in  1801, 
and  nevertheless  he  closes  his  collection  of  letters  eight  years 
earlier.  When  the  publication  is  continued.  Lord  Auckland  or 
Mr.  Hogge  would  do  well  to  connect  the  series  of  letters  by 
some  concise  narrative  which  would  furnish  a  suitable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  any  explanatory  statement.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  unfriendly  contemporaries  may  have  misunderstood  or  ex¬ 
aggerated  apparent  derelictions  of  political  allegiance,  but  the 
best  apology  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fundamental  in¬ 
difference  to  party  of  a  politician  who  only  ranged  himself  under 
successive  leaders  in  deference  to  necessity  and  custom. 
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Mr.  Eden,  like  Mr.  Abbot,  was  rather  a  man  of  business  than 
an  orator,  but  instead  of  contenting  himself  with  legal  and 
practical  reforms  he  devoted  himself  to  the  highest  problems  of 
politics  and  diplomacy  with  considerable  though  imperfect  suc¬ 
cess.  As  the  younger  son  of  a  baronet  of  ancient  lineage  he 
had  prob.ably  but  a  slender  patrimony,  and  he  may  perhaps  have 
been  thought  imprudent  in  relinquishing,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  in  the  year  1772,  a  rising  practice  at  the  bar  for  the  office 
of  Under- Secretary  to  Lord  Suffolk.  The  appointment,  which 
was  made  on  the  recommendation  of  his  kinsman,  the  Solicitor- 
General  Wedderburn,  was  fully  justified  by  the  ability  and 
industry  of  the  young  official.  Having  obtained  a  seat  for 
Woodstock  by  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Mr.  Eden 
soon  acquired  a  respectaWe  position  in  Parliament,  and  he  was 
regarded  as  one  of  Lord  North’s  confidential  advisers.  After 
serving  in  the  abortive  commission  which  was  sent  to  America, 
in  1778,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Carlisle,  he  became  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Irish  Government,  in  the  viceroyalty  of  the  same 
nobleman.  The  zest  and  skill  with  which  he  conducted  the 
business  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  correspondence  which  forms  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  volume.  On  his  retirement  from  office  on  the  fall  of  Lord 
North’s  administration  in  1782,  he  ventured  on  the  first  of 
those  daring  and  anomalous  acts  which  his  enemies  denounced 
as  unscrupulous,  and  which  the  Editor  of  his  Correspondence  has 
neither  explained  nor  noticed.  As  the  representative  of  the 
Government,  he  had  resisted  in  the  Irish  Parliament  the  demands 
for  virtual  independence  which  were  urged  by  Grattan  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  opposition  with  the  armed  volunteers  at  his 
back.  There  was  some  reason  to  fear  that  Ireland  might  follow 
the  example  of  America,  and  it  was  well  known  that  Lord 
Rockingham  and  his  colleagues  were  prepared  to  avert  the 
danger  by  large  concessions.  Nevertheless,  at  the  first  sitting 
of  the  House  of  Commons  after  the  re-election  of  the  new 
ministers,  Mr.  Eden  unexpectedly  moved,  in  an  elaborate  speech, 
the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  George  I.  which  declared  the  right  of 
the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  make  laws  for 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  The  gross  impropriety  of  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  could  only  be  intended  to  embarrass  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  awkwardly  excused  by  Mr.  Eden’s  assertion,  that 
he  was  entitled  to  resent  the  slights  which  had  been  offered  to 
Iiord  Carlisle.  The  letters,  which  are  now  published,  supply  a 
curious  comment  on  the  apology,  by  showing  that  the  outgoing 
Stjcretary  and  Lord  Lieutenant  were  at  the  time  not  even  on 
friendly  terms.  A  similar  breach  of  parliamentary  and  official 
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propriety  would  in  the  present  day  be  fatal  to  a  rising  politician, 
and  even  in  the  less  scrupulous  era  of  the  American  war,  the 
mover  narrowly  escaped  a  vote  of  censure.  His  object,  how¬ 
ever,  was  probably  attained  by  the  proof  which  he  had  given, 
that  he  could  be  troublesome  to  the  Ministers,  and  that  he  con¬ 
curred,  by  anticipation,  in  their  policy.  In  the  following  year, 
when  he  was  negotiating  the  Coalition,  he  was  already  on 
friendly  relations  with  Fox. 

During  his  Under  Secretaryship  Mr.  Eden  had  married  a 
sister  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Minto. 
His  own  sister  was  married  to  Dr.  Moore,  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  and  he  settled  himself  at  Beckenham,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  palace  at  Addington.  His  share  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  which  was  customarily  made  4'or  the  friends  and  sub¬ 
ordinates  of  the  Government  seems  not  to  have  been  excessive, 
but  the  permanent  office  of  Director  and  Auditor  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  with  perhaps  the  addition  of  some  pension,  enabled 
him  to  live  in  comfort  as  a  country  gentleman,  and  he  early 
aspired  to  the  peerage.  The  position  of  the  official  class  in  the 
eighteenth  century  w.is  highly  enviable,  though  the  source  of 
its  advantages  is  not  easily  to  be  understood.  Mr.  Eden’s  con¬ 
temporary,  Mr.  George  Rose,  commencing  his  career  without 
any  patrimony,  is  found  in  a  few  years  in  possession  of  a  town 
house,  an  estate  in  the  country,  and  two  or  three  borough  seats, 
yet  the  great  jaqhires  of  Tellerships  were  appropriated  by  the 
Grenvilles  and  Thurlows,  and  the  Clerkship  of  the  Pells  was 
not  beneath  the  notice  of  Addington.  The  theory  of  sinecures 
became  manifestly  intolerable  as  soon  as  it  was  exposed  to 
popular  investigation ;  but  the  advantages  of  a  system  whieh 
enabled  cadets  and  political  adventurers  to  compete  for  power 
with  the  territorial  aristocracy  were  closely  connected  with  the 
corresponding  operation  of  nomination  boroughs.  No  wise 
man  desires  to  restore  an  indirect  and  fictitious  constitution 
which  has  become  obsolete,  but  historians  will  recognise  the 
share  which  a  privileged  and  endowed  profession  of  politics 
bore  in  the  gi’owth  of  English  freedom  and  greatness,  between 
the  accession  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  and  the  Reform  Bill. 
With  the  exception  of  Li*rd  Rockingham,  and  nominally  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  no  chief  of  a  great  Whig  or  Tory  house 
presided  over  the  Government  from  the  death  of  Pelham  to  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Grey.  Mr^ny  an  obscure  nobleman, 
manufacturer,  or  banker  possesses  more  than  the  collective 
fortunes  of  all  the  prime  ministers  of  a  century. 

The  Correspondence  confirms  the  statement  which  has  often 
been  made,  and  sometimes  denied,  that  Mr.  Eden  took  an  active 
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part  in  the  Coalition  under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Lord 
Loughborough.  Lord  John  Townshend,  in  a  letter  published 
by  Lord  Holland,  claims  for  himself  and  for  Mr.  George  North 
the  questionable  honour  of  originating  the  famous  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  truth  probably  is,  that,  like  many  mechanical  dis¬ 
coveries,  the  Invention  of  an  alliance  between  the  two  seetions 
of  opposition  may  have  occurred  simultaneously  to  several 
political  speculators.  It  was  certain  tliat  Lord  Shelburne  must 
fall  in  default  of  assistance,  and  of  three  possible  combinations 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Rockingham  Government  was  ren¬ 
dered  impossible  by  Fox’s  recent  and  determined  breach  with  that 
Minister.  Some  hundreds  of  minds  were  dwelling  on  the  two 
remaining  alternatives  of  Shelburne  and  North  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  North  and  Fox  on  the  other;  for  the  fourth  course 
of  remaining  out  of  office  was  unanimously  repudiated  or  for¬ 
gotten.  Before  entering  on  the  practical  discussion,  Mr.  Eden 
prudently  arranged  one  or  two  interviews  with  Lord  Shelburne, 
who  might  perhaps  have  detached  him  from  the  Opposition  by 
an  adequate  offer.  The  Minister,  however,  unwisely  confined 
himself  to  empty  phrases,  and  it  became  necessary  to  rely  on 
Lord  North,  and  to  persuade  him  into  the  choice  of  an  alliance. 
Lord  John  Townshend  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  in  an 
opinion  that  Lord  North  distrusted  his  former  Under  Secre¬ 
tary,  regarding  him  as  a  follower  rather  of  Fox  than  of  him¬ 
self.  The  Correspondence  shows  that  Mr.  Eden  was  a  con¬ 
fidential  adviser  of  his  chief,  and  that  at  first  he  maintained 
an  admirable  Impartiality  between  the  rival  candidates  for 
his  alliance.  Lord  Loughborough,  whose  letters  are  the  most 
spirited  and  interesting  in  the  collection,  probably  calculated 
on  the  succession  to  Lord  Thurlow  in  his  urgent  and  decided 
advice  to  make  terms  with  Fox.  In  his  first  letter  on  the 
subject  he  proposes  the  Coalition  as  an  original  suggestion  of 
his  own,  and  he  seems  to  have  taken  the  principal  part  in 
overruling  Lord  North’s  indolence  and  Mr.  Eden’s  prudent 
hesitation.  None  of  the  parties  in  the  discussion  affected  to 
mix  up  irrelevant  considerations  of  public  policy  with  their  prac¬ 
tical  reflections  on  the  interests  of  their  party.  It  is  now 
evident  that  by  an  alliance  with  Lord  Shelburne  the  old 
ministerial  party  might  have  secured  an  indefinite  continuance 
in  power ;  and  if  Lord  Loughborough  had  foreseen  that  the  Seals 
would  be  placed  in  commission,  his  excellent  judgment  would 
probably  have  confirmed  Lord  North  in  his  original  intention 
of  supporting  the  Government.  Mr.  Eden  perhaps  thought 
that  either  combination  would  secure  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  he  counted  without  the  fixed  antipathies  of  the 
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King ;  and,  in  connmon  with  all  his  contemporaries,  he  personally 
preferred  Mr.  Fox  to  Lord  Shelburne.  Some  of  the  letters 
incidentally  correct  a  prevalent  impression  that  Mr.  Pitt  was 
the  proposed  ministerial  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Several  references  are  made  to  the  energy  and  eloquence  of  the 
young  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  contrasted  with  the 
inertness  of  his  official  superior,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Thomas  Townshend,  afterwards  Lord  Sydney. 

On  the  triumph  of  the  Coalition  Mr.  Eden  became  Vice- 
Treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  he  proved  himself  an  able  and  zeal¬ 
ous  supporter  of  the  Government.  He  was  also  eager  and 
sanguine  in  the  subsequent  contest  with  Mr.  Pitt,  but  after  the 
election  of  1784  his  sagacity  soon  taught  him  that  Mr.  Fox’s 
party  were  condemned  to  a  long  course  of  hopeless  opposition. 
With  a  view  to  his  own  prospects  of  public  utility  it  was 
necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  satisfy  the  Minister  that  he 
could  be  formidable  as  an  adversary,  and  that  he  possessed 
talents  and  knowledge  which  would  render  him  a  serviceable 
supporter.  The  Irish  propositions  for  commercial  reciprocity 
between  the  two  kingdoms  gave  him  the  opportunity  at  the 
same  time  of  thwarting  the  Government  and  of  distinguishing 
himself  from  his  political  allies.  The  scheme,  though  cum¬ 
brous  and  antiquated  in  its  form,  was  both  sound  in  itself  and 
wisely  conceived  as  a  corrective  to  the  separation  w’hich  had 
been  accomplished  in  1782;  but  it  jarred  against  established 
prejudices  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel, -and  the  leaders  of  Op¬ 
position  thought  that  it  furnished  a  fresh  proof  of  the  undue 
influence  of  the  Crown.  It  was  known  that  the  propositions 
were  framed  by  the  chief  of  the  King’s  friends,  the  early  client 
of  Lord  Bute,  and  the  supposed  successor  to  his  Influence,  and 
indignant  partisans  forgot  that  George  III.  could  scarcely  be 
suspected  of  busying  himself  with  a  measure  of  commercial 
reform.  Mr.  Fox  denounced  the  project  as  an  attack  on  English 
industry ;  Mr.  Sheridan  protested  vehemently  against  the 
violation  of  Irish  independence ;  and  both  orators  affected  to 
treat  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  pupi)et  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  favourite, 
whom  they  described  as  virtual  Minister.  It  was  convenient  to 
forget  that  Mr.  Jenkinson,  if  he  was  personally  connected  with 
the  King,  was  also  the  first  economist  among  living  statesmen, 
nor  had  it  yet  been  discovered  that  Mr.  Pitt  regarded  revenue 
and  trade  as  incomparably  more  important  than  royal  prejudices 
and  fancies.  Among  the  Whig  confederates,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Burke,  Mr.  Eden  was  pre-eminent  in  familiarity 
with  questions  of  commerce  and  finance.  He  was  the  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Adam  Smith,  he  had  mastered  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  political  economy,  and  his  experience  of  Irish  faction 
enabled  him  to  select  the  most  effective  objections  against  a 
measure  which  he  probably  recognised  as  substantially  expedient. 
His  pointed  criticisms,  backed  by  the  vague  clamour  of  his  as¬ 
sociates,  prolonged  the  debate  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
Session,  and  compelled  the  Government  to  accept  numerous 
amendments.  The  propositions,  after  passing  both  Houses,- 
were  summarily  rejected  by  the  Parliament  at  Dublin,  and 
noisy  patriots  in  either  kingdom  triumphed  over  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  improved  commercial  intercourse.  Mr.  Eden  had  given 
valuable  assistance  to  his  party,  and  he  had.  incidentally  satis¬ 
fied  Mr.  Pitt  that  he  was  an  accomplished  and  dispassionate 
economist,  who  might  probably  be  found  a  not  impracticable 
politician. 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Pitt,  again  availing  himself  of 
Mr.  Jenkinson’s  advice,  projected  the  famous  commercial  treaty 
with  France,  and  Mr.  Eden  was  with  excellent  judgment  se¬ 
lected  to  negotiate  its  provisions.  He  professed  to  regard  a 
diplomatic  appointment  as  external  to  the  province  of  party ; 
and  if  he  had  been  already  engaged  in  the  service,  his  excuse 
would  have  been  borne  out  by  precedent  and  custom :  but  in 
questions  of  political  loyalty,  every  party  is  its  own  tribunal, 
and  the  Opposition  leaders  openly  declaimed  against  the  new 
envoy  as  an  apostate.  Tlie  Editor  of  the  Correspondence 
attempts  to  deduce  an  opposite  conclusion  from  a  courteous 
reply  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  made  to  ^Ir.  Eden’s  apolo¬ 
getic  announcement.  In  substance  the  duke  really  condemned 
the  acceptance  of  an  employment  which  he  affected  to  regard 
as  exceptional  and  temporary.  His  plainer  spoken  allies  com¬ 
mented  on  the  transaction  so  openly,  that  Mr.  Eden  was  com¬ 
pelled  in  defiance,  before  his  departure  to  Paris,  to  take  his  seat 
on  the  Treasury  bench  between  Pitt  and  Dundas.  From  that 
moment  till  the  resignation  of  the  Minister  fifteen  years  later, 
he  followed  the  political  fortunes  of  Mr.  Pitt  instead  of  return¬ 
ing  to  his  former  allegiance.  The  editor  of  Mr.  Rose’s  ‘Diary’ 
asserts  that  Mr.  Eden  attempted  to  bargain  for  the  Speakership 
and  other  domestic  appointments  before  he  accepted  the  mission 
to  Paris,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  statement  rests  on 
Itir.  Rose’s  authority  or  on  any  other  reliable  evidence.  Modern 
opinion  will  not  be  severe  to  an  unprejudiced  politician  who 
served  the  public  as  well  as  himself  by  undertaking  a  nego¬ 
tiation  for  which  no  competitor  was  equally  qualified.  The 
Duke  of  Dorset,  who  was  ambassador  at  Paris,  was  an  empty 
and  pompous  grandee,  and  Mr.  Eden  was  entrusted,  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary'  and  Envoy  Extraordinary,  with  the  real  conduct 
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of  tlie  business.  Although  he  was  at  first  imperfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Freneh  language,  he  would  have  possessed 
almost  every  diplomatic  quality,  if  his  fine  manners,  his  graceful 
pliancy,  and  his  aptitude  for  accommodating  himself  to  foreign 
customs,  liad  been  alloyed  by  a  tinge  of  prejudice,  of  passion, 
and  of  national  obstinacy.  An  ambassador  ought  always  to  re¬ 
member  that  he  is  an  advocate  rather  than  a  judge  ;  the  professed 
agent  of  his  own  Government,  and  not  the  indej)endent  promoter 
of  a  jwdicy  which  he  may  believe  to  be  equitable.  Like  an 
ascetic  in  the  world,  he  should  be  in  foreign  society  but  not  of 
it,  and  he  should  suspect  his  sympathies  when  he  is  inclined  to 
identify  himself  with  the  interests  of  the  Court  to  which  he  is 
accredited.  Subtler  and  more  pugnacious  diplomatists  re¬ 
proached  Mr.  Eden  with  his  total  deficiency  of  anti-Galllcan 
instincts,  and  in  some  instances  he  seems  to  have  accepted  the 
jK)sltive  statements  of  the  French  Ministers  with  exaggerated 
and  unaccountable  credulit}'.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the 
very  same  reproaches  should,  in  our  own  time,  have  been  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  negotiator  of  another  French  commercial  treaty ; 
and  the  corresjiondenee  of  Mr.  Eden  from  Paris  certainly  de¬ 
rives  a  strong  additional  interest  from  the  similar  work  in  which 
Mr.  Cobden  has  been  successfully  engaged. 

In  discussing  the  commercial  treaty  he  showed  himself  a 
clear-headed,  consistent,  and  thorough-going  free-trader ;  and 
those  who  study  in  the  present  publication  a  somewhat  tedious 
series  of  official  dispatches,  will  be  surprised  at  the  comparative 
backwardness  of  his  Government.  The  ^larquis  of  Carmarthen, 
who  was  then  Foreign  Secretary,  took  little  part  in  the  business, 
which  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Pitt  with  unceasing  vigilance.  The 
French  Ministers  Vergennes  and  Rayneval,  who  managed  the 
details  of  the  negotiation,  offered  every  facility  for  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  arrangement;  while  the  English  envoy  always 
recommended  liberal  concessions,  and  urged  upon  his  employers 
the  expediency  of  avoiding  any  stipulations  which  would  after¬ 
wards  be  unpopular  in  France.  ^Jr.  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand, 
either  from  a  remnant  of  prejudice  or  in  deference  to  the  claims 
of  the  manufacturers,  constantly  insisted  on  the  reduction  of 
French  duties,  while  he  maintained  in  some  exceptional  cases 
protection  at  home.  Although  ISIr.  Eden  assured  him  that  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  so  unequal  a  concession,  the  imperious . 
firmness  of  tbe  Minister  procured  the  admission  of  English 
cottons  into  Fi'ance,  while  French  silks  were  excluded  from 
England  on  the  frivolous  pretext  of  fear  of  riots  among  the 
Spitalfields  weavers.  "While  Mr.  Pitt  insisted  on  the  attainment 
of  all  tbe  objects  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself,  Mr.  Eden 
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displayed  much  tact,  and  ability  In  smoothing  down  the  irritation 
of  the  French  Ministers,  and  from  time  to  time  he  pacified  with 
considerable  tact  the  Duke  of  Dorset’s  personal  jealousies. 
His  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  principles  which  he  was 
putting  into  practice,  is  shown  in  his  courteous  contempt  for 
the  objections  of  his  friend  and  correspondent,  Lord  Sheffield, 
who  was  himself  a  clever  and  frequent  writer  on  economical 
subjects. 

His  services  were  rewarded  by  the  appointment  of  Ambassador 
to  Madrid,  and  his  application  for  an  Irish  peerage  was  so  far 
encouraged,  that  it  was  not  definitely  refused.  The  business 
of  the  Spanish  embassy  was  apparently  not  pressing,  for  Mr, 
Eden  remained  more  than  a  year  at  Paris  before  he  proceeded 
to  his  destination.  The  dispute  with  France  on  the  affairs  of 
Holland  required  the  intervention  of  an  intelligent  diplomatist ; 
and  it  seems  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Carmarthen  never  thought 
of  allowing  the  Duke  of  Dorset  to  discharge  his  nominal  duties. 
The  natural  love  of  English  goveimments  for  fictions  and  make¬ 
shifts  is  curiously  illustrated  by  an  arrangement  which  seems  to 
have  been  thought  neither  cxtraonlinavy  nor  irregular.  The  am¬ 
bassador  to  Spain  undertook  the  functions  of  the  ambassador  to 
France,  because  it  was  desii’able  to  find  dignified  appoint¬ 
ments  both  for  an  incapable  grandee,  and  for  a  political  convert 
of  tried  ability.  The  Editor  of  the  Correspondence  somewhat 
overrates  ISIr.  Eden’s  share  in  the  successful  struggle  that 
ensued.  The  dispassionate  adroitness  which  had  smoothed  over 
the  difficulties  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  was  not  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  conduct  of  a  negotiation  which  closely  approached 
to  a  rupture.  Mr.  Eden  himself  considered  that  no  sacrifice 
which  was  demanded  from  England  could  be  as  injurious  as  a  war, 
and  he  was  unduly  anxious  to  preserve  his  own  friendly  relations 
•with  the  French  I^Iinistcrs,  who  were  engaged  in  a  course  of 
discreditable  violence  and  perfidy.  The  history  of  the  dispute 
is  well  know^n  from  other  sources  of  information,  and  it  derives 
no  material  illustration  from  the  present  Correspondence.  It 
seems  even  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Eden  was  in  the  secret  of  Sir 
James  Harris’s  transactions  at  the  Hague,  or  even  of  the  final 
intentions  of  his  own  Government.  M.  de  Montniorln,  who  had 
recently  succeeded  Vergennes,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  draw  the- 
negotiation  to  Paris,  wdiere  he  would  have  to  deal  with  a  friendly 
and  pliable  opponent.  When  Mr.  Eden  w'as  for  a  time  absent 
from  his  post,  the  French  Minister  urged  him  to  return,  with 
the  assurance  that  his  intervention  alone  would  succeed  in  avert¬ 
ing  a  rupture. 

The  peaceable  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  effected  by  an 
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entirely  opposite  policy.  After  the  alliance  which  had  been 
concluded  with  the  Dutch  towards  the  close  of  the  American 
war,  the  French  Government  exerted  all  its  efforts  to  reduce 
the  United  Provinces  into  a  state  of  dejKjndency  by  supporting 
the  democratic  faction  in  its  encroachments  on  the  constitution 
and  on  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Orange.  The  revo¬ 
lutionary  party  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  control  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  states  of  Holland  and  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and 
they  deprived  the  weak  and  indolent  Stadtholdcr  of  his  pre¬ 
rogative  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Republic.  The  French 
ambassador  avowedly  paid  and  supported  the  leaders  of  the 
movement ;  and  officers  were  sent  from  the  War  Department  at 
Paris,  with  orders  to  organise  and  command  the  Free  Corps  which 
had  been  illegally  raised  for  revolutionary  purposes.  The  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Orange,  a  woman  of  spirit  and  energy,  endeavoured 
to  organise  a  party  of  resistance ;  and  the  English  ambassador. 
Sir  James  Harris,  undertook  to  direct  and  aid  her  exertions. 
Her  uncle,  Frederick  the  Great,  then  approaching  his  end,  still 
retained  the  dislike  to  England  which  had  influenced  his  policy 
since  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years’  war;  and  it  was  only  on 
the  accession  of  his  nephew,  Frederick  William  II.,  that  the 
English  Government  and  the  friends  of  the  House  of  Orange 
began  to  hope  for  assistance  from  Prussia.  Mr.  Pitt  himself, 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Carmarthen,  at  first  in¬ 
tended  to  confine  his  resistance  to  French  encroachment  within 
diplomatic  limits ;  and  it  was  perhaps  with  a  view  of  checking 
the  zealous  patriotism  of  his  Foreign  Secretary,  that  he  ori¬ 
ginally  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  affair  at  Paris  to  his  pacific 
envoy.  Within  three  years  from  his  accession  to  office  he  had 
restored  the  revenue,  he  had  readjusted  the  tariff,  and  he  was 
actively  employed  in  reducing  the  national  debt,  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  considerable  surplus  to  the  Sinking  Fund.  A  war 
would  interrupt  all  his  designs  ;  it  would  revoke  the  commercial 
treaty  which  he  had  so  recently  concluded,  and  it  might  pro¬ 
bably  affect  the  universal  popularity  w'hich  he  enjoyed ;  yet 
Mr.  Pitt  was  not  disposed  to  prefer  present  ease  to  ultimate 
honour  and  safety.  While  Mr.  Eden  was  exchanging  com¬ 
pliments  with  the  French  Ministry,  Sir  James  Harris  was 
heaping  argument  upon  argument  to  convince  his  own  Go¬ 
vernment  that  peace  itself  would  be  most  effectually  secured 
by  uncompromising  resistance  to  France.  With  a  foresight 
which  was  afterwards  abundantly  justified  by  events,  he  asserted 
that  the  French  Ministers  would  not  go  to  war  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Holland  ;  but  that  if  they  obtained  the  control  of  the 
Dutch  resources,  they  would  at  once  employ  them  against  Eng- 
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land.  When  M.  de  Rayneval,  who  wag  then  at  the  Hague, 
spoke  of  Mr.  Eden  as  an  amiable  diplomatist  always  open  to 
reason,  Sir  James  Harris  reported  the  conversation  to  Lord 
Carmarthen,  with  the  remark  that  if  the  compliment  was  de¬ 
served,  it  implied  that  Mr.  Eden  was  either  a  knave  or  a  fool. 
It  was  undoubtedly  irritating  to  a  thoroughly  anti-Gallican 
diplomatist  to  be  informed,  on  the  authority  of  his  colleagues, 
that  the  intrigues  of  which  he  was  parrying  every  detail  and 
counteracting  every  fresh  development,  had  been  in  succession 
candidly  disavowed  by  M.  de  Montmorin  at  Versailles.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  own  urgent  representations.  Sir  James  Harris 
was  directed  to  repair  to  England,  where  he  soon  convinced  the 
Cabinet  of  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  In  a  few  days  he 
returned  to  the  Hague  with  full  power  to  head  the  consti¬ 
tutional  reaction;  and  while  the  ambassador  assumed  the  functions 
of  a  party  chief,  Mr.  Pitt  adopted  a  peremptory  tone  Avith 
France,  and  at  once  commenced  armaments  by  land  and  sea, 
which  ensured  ample  deference  to  his  remonstrances. 

.  Both  parties  Avere  using  their  utmost  pressure  at  Berlin, 
Avhere  Mirabeau,  then  a  secret  agent  of  the  French  Court,  Avas 
employed,  as  he  has  recorded  at  length  in  his  Memoirs,  in 
bribing  and  cajoling  the  ministers  and  mistresses  who  governed 
the  heir  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Goltz,  the  Prussian  envoy 
at  the  Hague,  had  been  Avon  over  by  the  French,  and  England 
Avould  probably  have  been  left  to  conduct  the  struggle  single- 
handed,  but  for  an  act  of  imprudent  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
French  or  revolutionary  part}’.  The  Princess  of  Orange  was 
arrested  by  a  portion  of  the  Free  Corps  on  her  Avay  from 
Nimeguen  to  the  Hague,  and  the  States  of  Holland  insolently 
avowed  the  act.  To  revenge  the  outrage  on  his  sister  the  King 
of  Prussia  Avas,  on  the  promise  of  English  supjwrt  against 
France,  induced  to  march  a  considerable  army  into  Holland. 
The  French  Government  protested  and  blustered,  and  Mr. 
Eden  feared  that  war  was  inevitable ;  but  the  friends  of  the 
Stadtholder,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  James  Harris,  at  once 
resumed  their  former  poAver,  and  Mr.  Eden,  notAvithstanding 
his  unAvillingness,  was  instructed  to  require  from  the  French 
Government  a  declaration  that  it  neither  had  interfered,  nor  in¬ 
tended  to  interfere,  in  the  alFairsof  the  Dutch  republic.  Havdng 
fully  attained  all  his  objects,  Mr.  Pitt  consented  to  a  disarma¬ 
ment  on  both  sides,  and  the  last  scene  of  the  secuhar  antagonism 
betAveen  the  old  French  monarchy  and  England  terminated  in 
an  easy  triumph.  It  is  Avorth  remembering  that  in  the  height 
of  the  crisis  the  province  of  Zealand  proposed  to  detacb  itself 
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from  the  Confederacy,  and  to  place  itself  as  a  separate  and  de¬ 
pendent  republic  under  the  protectorate  of  England. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  at  Paris  Mr.  Eden  was 
employed  in  negotiations  referring  to  the  disarmament,  and  to 
the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  he  concluded  a  con¬ 
vention  on  the  subject  of  the  French  possessions  in  India.  In 
the  course  of  this  transaction  a  semi-official  overture  was  made 
for  an  arrangement  by  which  France  was  to  abstain  from 
further  political  action  in  India,  on  condition  of  being  allowed, 
without  opposition,  to  establish  her  preponderance  in  the 
Levant.  The  English  Government  naturally  expressed  a  doubt 
of  the  real  meaning  of  the  proposal,  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  more 
anxious  to  acquire  information  on  the  means  of  extending  the 
trade  with  Turkey  than  to  unravel  the  diplomatic  Eastern 
mystery.  Of  his  own  services  during  the  Dutch  dispute  !Mr. 
Eden  entertained  a  high  opinion,  and  he  pressed  the  Government 
with  unusual  pertinacity  for  a  substantial  acknowledgment  of 
his  merits.  He  proposed  to  ^Ir.  Rose  a  long  string  of  alter¬ 
native  places  or  titles  which  he  thought  that  he  had  fairly  earned, 
and  if  neither  a  permanent  income  nor  an  English  peerage  was 
to  be  obtained,  he  intimated  that  the  Irish  title  of  Lord  Auck¬ 
land  would  add  weight  to  his  character  ns  ambassador  in  Spain. 
He  may  easily  have  overrated  Mr.  Rose’s  disposition  to  befriend 
him,  and  although  he  probably  at  this  time  obtained  a  promise 
of  the  peerage  from  Mr.  Pitt,  he  was  compelled  to  proceed 
to  ^Madrid  as  a  simple  commoner.  The  present  volumes,  which 
contain  a  large  portion  of  his  official  correspondence  from  Paris, 
leave  the  objects  and  events  of  his  Spanish  mission  altogether 
untouched.  It  is  probable  that  nothing  material  may  have  oc¬ 
curred  at  a  Court  which  had  been  left  for  a  year  or  two  with¬ 
out  a  resident  ambassador,  but  the  Editor  would  have  given 
the  compilation  an  appearance  of  comparative  unity  if  he  had 
connected  its  different  portions  by  some  thread  of  narrative  or 
explanation.  The  fortuitous  combination  of  materials  which 
has  found  its  way  into  his  possession  luckily  includes  a  Private 
Diary  written  in  Spain  for  Mr.  Eden’s  mother,  which  supplies 
in  some  degree  the  absence  of  any  personal  details  in  other 
parts  of  the  work.  This  pleasant  fragment  of  autobiography 
docs  justice  to  Mr.  Eden’s  domestic  qualities,  and  it  also  abounds 
in  curious  and  amusing  illustrations  of  the  wearisomely  absurd 
fidelity  w’ith  which  continental  princes  followed  out  the  Court- 
traditions  of  Louis  XIV. 

Although  the  Diary  excludes  all  political  matter,  it  indirectly 
tends  to  counteract  the  impression  that  Charles  HI.  was  greatly 
elevated  above  the  ordinary  level  of  Spanish  and  Neapolitan 
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Bourbons.  In  his  youth,  as  the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  he  had  ex¬ 
cited  the  attention  of  Europe  by  his  successful  attempts  to 
obtain  for  himself  a  settlement  in  Italy.  As  King  of  Naples 
he  had  given  his  name  to  ecclesiastical  and  legal  reforms  of 
high  importance,  and  on  the  throne  of  Spain  he  had  not  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  asserted  the  right  of  his  country  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  Great  Powers.  Mr.  Eden’s  description  of  his  idle  and 
useless  life  would  seem  to  indicate  his  participation  in  the  here¬ 
ditary  dulness  of  his  family,  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the 
comparative  success  of  his  career  may  have  been  properly  attri- 
but.able  at  first  to  his  mother’s  activity,  and  afterwards  to  the 
ability  of  Tanucci  and  of  Aranda.  Although  he  had  arrived 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two  in  1788,  he  was  still  vigorous  and 
active  in  body,  but  habit  and  choice  condemned  the  king  and 
his  family  to  a  round  of  occupation  more  frivolous  than  the 
duties  of  a  monk,  and  as  monotonous  as  the  life  of  a  convict. 
At  Aranjuez,  at  San  Ildefonso,  and  at  Madrid,  according  to  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  the  Court  pursued'  its  obstinate 
routine  of  tedious  ceremonies,  which  seem  to  have  occupied  the 
whole  of  every  day.  The  nobility  and  ambassadors  paid  their 
court  while  the  king  dined,  at  eleven  or  twelve,  in  public, 
seldom  recognising  his  own  ministers  even  by  a  nod,  although 
they  were  required  to  attend.  In  the  afternoon,  in  winter  or 
summer,  the  king  went  out  shooting,  accompanied  by  his  future 
successor,  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  who  alone  in  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  royal  domains  shared  the  privilege  of  carrying  a 
gun.  Each  day  was  allotted  to  some  especial  description  of 
game,  and  the  king  never  fired  at  a  boar  or  a  wolf  when  he  was 
looking  for  deer.  After  his  death  the  courtiers  observed  that, 
among  other  revolutionary  innovations,  Charles  IV.  shot  indis¬ 
criminately  at  beasts  or  birds  as  they  came  in  his  way.  On  the 
king’s  return  in  the  evening  the  princes  and  princesses  were 
obliged  to  be  ready  in  full  dress  to  receive  him,  and  solemn 
games  at  cards  wound  up  the  day  ns  tediously  as  it  had  begun. 
Mr.  Eden  ap|)ear3  to  have  liked  the  old  man,  who  offered  him 
many  personal  civilities,  and  often  condescended  to  notice  his 
children.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Spanish  nation 
can  have  been  affected  for  good  or  for  evil  by  the  death  of 
Charles  III.,  which  took  place  within  the  year.  His  successor 
inaugurated  his  reign  by  remodelling  the  formalities  of  the 
Court,  and  by  breaking  up  the  collection  of  deers’  horns  and 
other  hunting  relics  which  it  had  been  the  delight  of  his  father 
to  form.  The  frivolous  commencement  of  his  reign  was  worthy 
of  its  ignominious  close  in  the  French  prison  to  which  he  was 
kidnapped  by  Napoleon,  but  in  1788  kings  had  no  means  of 
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foreseeing  that  serious  events  might  occur  to  interrupt  the 
heavy  trivialities  of  their  lives.  The  Court  reforms  of  the  new 
king  suggested  to  Mr.  Eden  the  humorous  and  pathetic  reflec¬ 
tion,  ‘  IIow  quickly  the  hobbies  of  the  dead  are  turned  out  to 
‘  grass.’  Many  incidental  notices  of  Spanish  customs  and  of 
his  own  domestic  habits  would  recommend  the  Spanish  Diary  to 
readers  who  are  wholly  indifterent  to  coalitions,  to  commercial 
treaties,  and  to  changes  of  ministry. 

In  1789  the  Ambassador  returned  to  England,  having  been 
previou^y  created  Baron  Auckland,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland. 
On  his  way  he  stayed  some  time  in  France,  during  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution ;  and  it  appears  from  one  or  two 
references  that  he  left  notes  of  his  observations,  but  the  subject 
appears  not  to  Imve  been  thought  interesting  enough  to  have  jus¬ 
tified  the  publication  of  hisremarks.  The  defect  is  inadequately 
supplied  by  a  string  of  unimportant  letters  from  Mr.  Huber, 
a  Swiss  friend  of  Necker,  then  resident  in  Paris.  Room  for 
the  insertion 'of  Lord  Auckland’s  papers  might  have  been  made 
by  the  omission  of  common-place  corresjwndence  from  his  friends 
in  London  on  gossip  and  passing  politics.  The  King’s  illness,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  Whig  Ministry,  had  been  highly  disagreeable 
to  tbe  expectant  peer,  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  tbe  sincerity 
of  his  loyid  wishes  for  a  speedy  and  complete  recovery.  One 
of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  King’s  returning  sanity  seems 
to  have  consisted  in  the  remark,  that  it  was  a  good  thing  that 
Charles  III.  had  died,  because  he  was  French,  and  therefore  his 
successor  would  probably  be  English.  A  correspondent  of  Lady 
Auckland  supplies  a  curious  illustration  of  the  royal  manners  of 
the  time  in  an  anecdote  of  George  III.’s  brother,  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  who  was  told  at  a  reception  of  his  own  that  he  ought 
to, say  something  to  Mr.  Gibbon.  ‘Well,’  said  the  Prince, 
with  graceful  familiarity,  ‘  so  I  suppose  you  are  at  your  old 
‘  trade,  scribble,  scribble,  scribble.’  To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
who  was  painting  the  Duchess’s  portrait,  he  observed,  with 
e(iual  sagacity  and  tact,  ‘  What !  you  begin  with  the  head, 
‘do  you ?’ 

Soon  after  Lord  Auckland’s  return  to  England,  he  accepted 
the  embassy  of  the  Hague,  where  he  remained  until  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  great  French  war.  It  was  his  business  to 
maintain  tbe  close  connexion  which  had  been  re-cstublished  in 
1787,  by  securing  the  adherence  of  the  States-General  to  the 
policy  of  England.  In  1791  he  was  instructed  to  engage  the 
Dutch  Government  in  the  league  of  England  and  Prussia  to 
check  the  progress  of  Russian  ambition ;  but  he  thoroughly 
disapproved  of  the  hostile  measures  which  were  contemplated. 
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and  in  concert  with  the  Pensionary,  Mr.  Vander  Spiegel,  he 
resisted  the  war  in  every  possible  manner.  INIr.  Pitt  had 
hitherto  been  as  triumphant  abroad  as  at  home,  and  in  the 
previous  year  he  had  compelled  Spain,  in  the  affair  of  Nootka 
Sound,  to  imitate  the  submission  which  had  in  the  Dutch  dis¬ 
pute  been  extorted  from  France.  His  intention  of  demanding 
from  Russia  the  restoration  of  Oczakow,  was  urged  upon  him 
by  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  by  Mr.  Ewart,  the  Minister  at 
Berlin.  Mr.  Fox,  however,  zealously  supported  the  cause  of 
Russia;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  finding  that  public  opinion  inclined  to 
the  side  of  the  Opposition,  for  the  first  time  wavered,  and 
finally  receded.  His  change  of  policy  was  probably  in  some 
degree  caused  by  Lord  Auckland’s  urgent  representations,  and 
by  the  statements  which  he  made  on  the  authority  of  a  Dutch 
admiral,  of  the  comparative  unimportance  of  Oczakow.  In 
one  of  his  letters  Mr.  Pitt  presses  for  accurate  information  on 
the  facilities  which  Russia  might  possess  for  organising  an 
expedition  against  Constantinople  at  Sebastopol.  Lord  Auck¬ 
land  was  probably  gratified  when  the  Duke  of  Leeds  resigned 
his  office  in  resentment  at  the  withdrawal  of  the  demands  upon 
Russia.  He  cultivated  intimate  relations  with  the  new  and 
able  Foreign  Minister,  Lord  Grenville,  though  he  had  formerly 
sneered  at  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  and  had  failed  to  ap¬ 
preciate  his  great  capacity.  His  brother.  Sir  Morton  Eden,  was 
appointed  Minister  at  Berlin,  in  place  of  Mr.  Ewart,  who, 
according  to  his  opponent  and  unfriendly  critic,  had  been  ab¬ 
surd  in  the  late  transactions  to  the  verge  of  insanity.  A  war 
with  Russia  would  undoubtedly  have  been  embarrassing,  and 
Prussia,  under  F rederick  William  II.,  would  have  been  a  slippery 
ally  ;  but  the  partition  of  Poland  three  years  later  showed  the 
danger  of  assuring  impunity  to  Russian  encroachment,  and  of 
uniting  the  Northern  Powers  in  a  selfish  conspiracy. 

During  his  visits  to  England,  Lord  Auckland  was  confiden¬ 
tially  consulted  by  Mr.  Pitt  on  various  questions  of  finance  and 
domestic  policy.  By  a  curious  coincidence  he  was  employed, 
after  the  lapse  of  nine  years,  in  the  first  negotiations  for  n  new 
Coalition,  and  an  interesting  letter  of  May  1792,  shows  that 
the  overture  for  union  with  the  moderate  Whigs  first  proceeded 
from  the  Minister.  In  consequence  of  the  language  used  by  a 
portion  of  the  Opposition  on  Mr.  Grey’s  motion  for  reform, 
Mr.  Pitt  authorises  Lord  Auckland  to  suggest  to  Lord  Lough¬ 
borough  that  a  Privy  Council  should  be  summoned  on  the 
pretext  of  giving  instructions  to  lord-lieutenants  of  counties, 
and  that  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Guilford, 
Lord  Loughborough  himself,  and  other  leading  persons,  should 
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be  invited  to  attend.  He  adds  that  as  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  he  might  be  sworn  in  for  the 
particular  occasion.  It  is  evident  that  the  formal  co-operation 
of  the  Whig  leaders  was  invited  as  a  preliminary  to  a  closer 
alliance  from  which  IMr.  Fox  was  not  necessarily  to  be  excluded  ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  finding  room  in  the  same  Cabinet  for  both 
the  great  parliamentary  leaders  would  of  itself  have  formed  at 
the  time  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  union.  ^Ir.  Fox  to  the 
end  of  his  life  expressed  the  strongest  repugnance  to  any 
suggestion  that  he  should  take  office  under  his  ancient  adversary, 
and  it  seems  strange  that  Mr.  Pitt  should  have  been  expected 
to  descend  from  his  secure  and  elevated  post  in  favour  of  a 
neutral  and  insignificant  nobleman.  The  Duke  of  Leeds,  some 
years  later,  told  Lord  Colchester  that  he  had,  in  1792,  sounded 
the  King  on  the  subject  of  a  coalition,  in  which  he  w.as  himself 
to  hold  the  office  of  Prime  Minister.  The  rejection  of  his 
overture  explains  his  subsequent  hostility  to  Pitt ;  but  an  ex¬ 
perienced  courtier  ought  to  have  understood  that  George  III. 
would  not  be  inclined  to  facilitate  any  arrangement  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  Mr.  Fox  into  office.  The  impediments  to 
a  coalition  were  removed  some  months  later  by  Fox’s  rash 
declarations  in  favour  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  peoidc.  Lord 
Loughborough,  as  in  1783,  took  the  lead  in  the  movement, 
and  on  this  occasion  Lord  Thurlow’s  rashness  and  perversity 
opened  the  long-desired  vacancy  on  the  woolsack.  At  the 
beginning  of  1793,  the  expectant  Chancellor  headed  the  se¬ 
cession,  and  after  a  short  hesitation  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
his  followers  consented  to  take  office  under  Mr.  Pitt. 

Lord  Macaulay  fixes  the  culminating  point  of  Pitt’s  career  at 
the  date  of  the  King’s  recovery  in  1788 ;  but  for  four  or  five 
years  longer,  until  it  was  shaken  by  the  war,  his  fortune  con¬ 
tinued  unimpaired.  The  check  which  he  sustained  in  the 
Kussian  transaction  only  balanced  his  Spanish  success,  and  from 
1788  to  1792  the  country  enjoyed  unparalleled  prosperity  under 
his  administration.  The  debt  was  decreasing,  while  taxation 
was  becoming  lighter  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  popula¬ 
tion.  The  surplus  of  successive  budgets  largely  exceeded  the 
estimated  amount;  and,  since  the  apparent  collapse  of  France 
as  a  militaiy'  and  conquering  Power,  there  seemed  to  be  no  risk 
of  foreign  disturbances  to  add  to  the  national  burdens.  *  As 
‘  long,’  Lord  Auckland  writes  to  his  brother  in  the  spring  of 
1792,  ‘as  the  King  remains  so  well,  the  tranquillity  of  this 
‘  country  is  on  a  rock ;  for  the  public  prosperity  is  great,  and 
‘  the  nation  is  right-minded,  and  its  commerce  and  resources  are 
*  increasing.’  Mr.  Burges,  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
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about  the  same  time  congratulates  Lord  Auckland  on  liOrd 
Cornwallis’s  peace  with  Tippoo,  and  says :  ‘  AVe  now,  thank  God, 

‘  have  once  more  shut  the  Temple  of  Janus.  May  it  be  long 
‘  before  we  open  it  again !  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  see  any 
‘  object  immediately  likely  to  give  us  any  occasion ;  nor  do  I 
‘  dislike  anything  in  our  present  prospects,  except  a  few  circum- 
‘  stances  of  a  domestic  nature,  which,  however  unavoidable, 

‘  must  be  considered  as  unfortunate.’  The  only  drawback  to  the 
felicity  of  England,  on  the  eve  of  the  great  French  war,  was, 
according  to  !ilr.  Burges,  the  capricious  ill-humour  of  Lord  Thur- 
low ;  yet  demagogues  periodically  declaim  on  the  wickedness  of 
a  government  and  aristocracy  which  ])recipitated  the  country 
into  an  unnecessary  contest  to  avert  domestic  reforms.  I^ord 
Grenville,  acting  in  the  most  intimate  concert  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
incessantly  urged  upon  Lord  Auckland  the  duty  of  maintaining 
in  Holland  the  neutral  system  which  had  been  deliberately 
adopted  by  England.  ‘  Did  you  observe,’  Lord  Grenville 
wrote,  ‘  the  expression  that  the  kings  of  Hungary  and  Prussia 

*  are  determined  that  the  States- General  shall  accede  to  their 

*  concert  ?  Pray  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  this  as  long  as  you 
‘  remain  at  the  Hague,  for  I  think  both  our  interest  and  reputa- 
‘  tion  much  concerned  in  opposing  a  shall  not  to  this  peremptory 
‘  shall.’  In  a  more  public  despatch,  dated  the  6th  of  November 
1792,  Lord  Grenville  adheres  to  the  same  prudent  policy. 

‘  I  continue  fixed  in  my  opinion,  or  rather  I  am  every  day  more 
and  more  confirmed  in  it,  that  both  in  order  to  preserve  our  own 
domestic  quiet,  and  to  secure  some  other  parts,  at  least  of  Europe, 
free  from  the  miseries  of  anarchy,  this  country  and  Holland  ought 
to  remain  quiet  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  even  with  some 
degree  of  forbearance  and  tolerance  beyond  what  would  in  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  been  judged  right . It  now  appears  that 

another  campaign  will  be  tried.  Whether  it  is  successful  or  not  I 
cannot  but  remain  in  the  persuasion  that  the  re-establishment  of 
order  in  France,  under  any  form,  can  be  effected  only  by  a  long 
course  of  intestine  struggles  ;  and  that  foreign  intervention,  while  it 
retards  the  free  course  of  the  principles  now  prevalent  in  France  and 
their  national  operation  on  the  people  there,  serves  the  cause  of 
anarchy,  by  giving  both  an  excuse  for  its  disorders,  and  the  means 
of  collecting  a  military  force  to  support  them.  In  this  situation  I 
see  nothing  for  us  to  fear  but  the  introduction  of  the  .same  principles 
among  ourselves.  This  is  no  light  danger,  nor  could  any  miscliief 
be  greater  if  it  w'ere  to  happen.  But  I  think  the  chance  of  its  hap¬ 
pening  much  less  if  toe  keep  ourselves  out  of  this  struggle  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  than  if  hy  interference  we  raise  the  same  standard  here,  and 
furnish  it  with  arms  against  ourselves.’ 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bright  will  repeat  on  the  next  opportunity 
that  the  Government  was  bent  upon  war,  and  M.  Louis  Blanc 
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will  repeat  that  article  of  the  Jacobin  creed  which  afHrnis  that 
Pitt  was  the  enemy  of  the  human  race. 

When  the  French  Government  commenced  their  encroach¬ 
ments  in  Holland,  by  the  demand  for  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt, 
Lord  Auckland  encouraged  and  assisted  the  States-Gcneral  in 
their  resistance.  lie  conducted  the  illusory  negotiation  with 
Dumouriez  which  preceded  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  and 
he  remained  at  his  post  during  the  early  successes  of  the  re¬ 
publican  army.  When  the  advance  of  Clairfait  and  Coburg 
compelled  the  French  to  evacuate  their  conquests  in  the  Low 
Countries,  Lord  Auckland  took  the  opportunity  of  finally  re¬ 
turning  to  England.  His  ambition  was  gratified  by  his  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  English  peerage,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  he 
gave  effective  support  to  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Lough¬ 
borough.  He  probably  expected  an  important  place  in  the 
Government,  but  the  recent  union  of  parties  had  multiplied 
personal  claims,  and  some  years  elapsed  before  room  was  made 
for  Lord  Auckland  in  the  insignificant  office  of  Postmaster- 
General.  His  subsequent  conduct  may,  perhaps,  be  explained 
by  a  brooding  sense  of  slight  and  disappointment  which  was  not 
incompatible  with  zealous  participation  in  the  policy  of  the 
Minister.  AYhen  Mr.  Pitt,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Direc¬ 
tory,  began  to  contemplate  negotiations  with  France,  Lord 
Auckland  prepared  the  way  for  pacific  overtures  by  the  pam¬ 
phlet  which  provoked  from  Burke  the  celebrated  ‘  Letters  on  a 
‘  Regieide  Peace.’  In  the  future  portion  of  his  Letters  and 
Diary  some  light  will  probably  be  thrown  on  the  period  of  his 
personal  and  political  intimacy  with  Pitt,  and  on  his  share  in 
the  intrigue  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Government. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Lord  Auckland’s  cultivated  and 
dispassionate  intellect  was  swayed  by  any  fanatical  prejudice 
against  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  Parliament.  He 
had  been  Irish  Secretary  when  Grattan  all  but  effected  a  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  empire,  by  inducing  the  United  Volunteers  to 
declare  themselves  in  favour  of  concessions  to  the  Catholics, 
and  his  own  ill-judged  motion  on  his  return  to  England  involved 
the  adoption  of  the  principles  which  were  professed  by  the 
popular  leaders  in  Ireland.  He  had  sinee  lived  much  abroad 
in  habits  of  familiar  intercourse  with  Frenchmen  and  even 
with  Spaniards ;  nor  is  there  a  trace  in  his  correspondence  of 
that  insular  narrowness  which  characterised  Percival,  Addington, 
and  Eldon.  According  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  he 
ultimately  enlisted  himself  under  the  political  banner  of  Lord 
Grenville,  who  w'as  excluded  from  office  in  consequence  of  his 
desire  for  Catholic  Emancipation.  The  public  motives  of  his 
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alleged  conduct  arc  so  difficult  to  discover,  that  his  enemies 
naturally  accused  him  of  purely  selfish  and  personal  ambition. 
Political  obliquities  are,  however,  more  commonly  produced  by 
resentment  or  irritation  than  by  corru|)t  cupidity;  and  it  is 
possible  that  although  the  Editor  of  the  Correspondence  has  not 
hinted  at  the  nature  of  the  defence,  the  entire  charge  against 
Lord  Auckland's  memory  may  be  founded  on  incomplete  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  facts.  The  chief  agent  in  the  transaction,  the 
veteran  intriguer.  Lord  Loughborough,  was  himself  not  less 
exempt  from  sectarian  prejudices  than  the  friend  and  kinsman 
with  whose  aid  he  had  so  often  remodelled  parties  and  govern¬ 
ments.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  the  imme¬ 
diate  instrument  of  the  communications  which  influenced  the 
King’s  decision,  may  be  supposed,  from  his  position  and  limited 
capacity,  to  have  entertained  a  sincere  hostility  to  the  intended 
measure.  It  was  naturally  suspected  that  Lord  Auckland 
was  jirivy  to  the  intercourse  between  his  brother-in-law  and  his 
political  associate ;  and  his  ])rospects  of  rising  in  a  ministerial 
change  were  more  intelligible  than  the  hopes  of  the  restless 
Chancellor,  who  was  afterwards  the  first  victim  of  his  own  con¬ 
trivance. 

It  is  certain  that  the  scheme  of  relieving  the  Catholics  was 
prematurely  divulged  to  the  King,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
ensuring  the  defeat  of  the  measure.  The  principal  authorities 
for  the  statement  that  Lord  Auckland  took  a  leading  share  in 
the  transaction,  are  Lord  Holland  and  Lord  Malmesbury,  who 
respectively  represent  the  contemporary  belief  of  the  parties  of 
Pitt  and  of  Fox.  Both  writers  assert  that  the  Archbishop  was 
the  tool  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  Lord  Malmesbury  adds  that 
Lord  Auckland  had  hoped  to  become  Prime  Minister,  and  that 
on  the  appointment  of  Addington  he  fully  expected  the  place 
of  Secretary  of  State.  Allegations  of  this  kind  seldom  admit 
of  comparison  with  positive  testimony,  nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  Lord  Malmesbury  might  be  influenced  by  ancient  dislike 
as  well  as  by  recent  hostility.  The  only  overt  act  which  can 
be  cited  in  support  of  the  charge,  consisted  in  a  sjjeech  in 
censure  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  Lord  Auckland  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Lords  immediately  after  the  resignation  of  the 
Minister.  The  impropriety  of  his  language  was  generally  felt, 
and  Mr. Rose,  with  other  friends  of  Mr. Pitt,  immediately  broke 
off  their  public  and  private  intercourse  with  their  unexpected 
antagonist ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Rose,  though  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  cherish  the  steady  resentment  of  a  man  of  business, 
does  not  appear  to  have  considered  Lord  Auckland  responsible 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Government.  While  Mr.  Pitt  con- 
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tinued  his  intimacy  with  his  fortunate  successor,  Mr.  Kose 
persisted  in  believing  that  Mr.  Addington  had  deliberately 
undermined  his  patron  by  flattering  the  prejudices  of  the 
King.  His  suspicions  seem  to  have  been  unfounded,  but  his 
negative  evidence  may  justify  a  suspension  of  judgment  on  the 
charge  against  Lord  Auckland.  The  intemperate  speech  which 
gave  just  offence,  would  seem  to  indicate  surprise  and  disap-, 
pointment  rather  than  gratification  at  the  success  of  a  recent 
intrigue.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  movers  in  the  transaction 
may  have  calculated  on  a  schism  in  the  Government  rather  than 
on  Mr.  Pitt’s  resignation.  The  ejection  of  Mr.  Dundas  and 
of  other  friends  of  the  Catholic  cause,  would  have  opened  a 
vacancy  for  Lord  Auckland,  and  might  possibly  have  increased 
Lord  Loughborough’s  influence  in  the  Cabinet.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  no  cordiality  existed  between  the  Chancellor  and 
the  Speaker.  iSIr.  Abbot  in  his  conversation  on  the  change  of 
Government  recommended  Mr.  Addington  at  once  to  get  rid 
of  the  colleague  whom  he  designated  as  Cardinal  de  Ketz,  and 
the  new  Minister  replied  without  hesitation  that  the  retirement 
of  the  Chancellor  was  already  settled.  Lord  Loughborough 
had  plotted  for  the  benefit  of  a  more  plausible  politician  and  a 
profounder  lawyer  than  himself,  but  before  he  resigned  the 
Seals  he  performed  an  act  of  characteristic  audacity,  in  procur¬ 
ing  the  Royal  assent  to  a  Bill  through  the  agency  of  the 
physician,  at  a  time  when  the  King  was  insane.  Lord  Eldon 
himself  never  bettered  the  example  of  his  wily  and  daring  pre¬ 
decessor. 

Lord  Auckland  retained  the  place  of  Postmaster-General 
till  the  resignation  of  Addington,  in  1804,  and  he  was  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  Lord  Grenville,  in  1806.  The 
loss  of  his  eldest  son  in  1810  put  an  end  to  his  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  in  1814  he  closed  his  busy  and  eventful  life. 
Notwithstanding  the  considerable  success  of  his  career,  he  was 
probably  a  disappointed  man.  Though  he  was  prominent 
among  the  second  rank  of  politicians,  he  might  reasonably  feel 
that  his  knowledge,  his  abilities,  and  his  large  experience  qualified 
him  for  a  more  considerable  place  in  the  Ministry.  Few  can¬ 
didates  for  high  promotion  acquiesce  in  the  dispensations  of 
Fortune,  which  seldom  coincide  accurately  with  the  claims  of 
talent  or  of  merit.  If  Mr.  Eden  had  been  contented,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Coalition,  to  remain  in  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition, 
his  desire  of  eminence  would  have  perhaps  been  gratified  at  the 
expense  of  his  legitimate  wish  for  active  employment.  He 
would  not  have  negotiated  the  Commercial  Treaty,  but  he  would 
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have  been  the  best  economist  and  the  ablest  parliamentary 
tactician  of  the  Whig  party.  In  the  schism  of  1792  he 
would  have  been  in  a  position  to  make  terms  with  the  Minister, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  appreciated  late  as  well  as  early  talents 
and  accomplishments  which  were  eminently  available  for  the 
public  service.  As  compared  with  many  other  candidates  for 
power,  Lord  Auckland  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  prosperous 
career.  Thirty  years  of  political  activity  might  alone  reward 
the  devotion  of  a  life,  and  the  younger  son  of  a  good  family 
can  scarcely  have  hoped  for  higher  prizes  than  two  embassies, 
a  peerage,  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
principal  Minister.  Less  able  men  have  been  still  more  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  greater  men  have  been  compelled  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  smaller  rewards.  Of  the  statesmen  of  his  time, 
Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Lord  Grenville  may  be  regarded  as  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  competitors.  Addington  ranks  below  the  mediocrity 
which  Lord  Liverpool  barely  attained,  and  Canning’s  eminence 
belongs  to  a  later  era.  Lord  Auckland,  like  Lord  Melville,  be¬ 
longed  to  the  class  of  useful  and  clearheaded  politicians,  who, 
while  they  serve  the  public  efficiently,  are  always  accused  of 
serving  themselves.  In  a  biography  of  contemporary  states¬ 
men,  he  would  deserve  a  respectable  place. 

The  letters  of  Lord  Auckland’s  correspondents  naturally  vary 
In  merit  and  interest.  Lord  Loughborough’s  are  remarkable 
I  beyond  the  rest  for  their  spirit  and  vigour,  and  from  the  im¬ 
pression  which  they  leave  of  the  practical  ability  of  the  writer. 
Mr.  Hugh  Elliot,  Lady  Auckland’s  brother,  contributes  two  or 
three  lively  and  characteristic  letters.  Lord  Sheffield,  chiefly 
known  as  the  friend  of  Gibbon,  involuntarily  draws  his  own 
portrait  as  a  clever,  conceited,  good-natured  and  blundering 
busy-body.  Mr.  Storer,  a  popular  member  of  society,  longing 
in  vain  for  a  share  in  public  life,  supjdies  agreeable  notices  of 
private  and  political  gossip.  All  the  correspondents  concur  in 
adopting  that  indefinable  tone  of  friendly  deference  or  recog¬ 
nition  which  is  inspired  by  personal  character  and  intellectual 
qualities  rather  than  by  social  position.  Lord  Auckland’s  Letters 
and  his  Spanish  Diary  are  pleasantly  and  sensibly  written.  In 
the  Diary  especially,  there  is  a  constant  vein  of  that  kindly  play¬ 
fulness  which  in  domestic  relations  properly  takes  the  place  of 
humour.  The  Letters  contain  one  or  two  good  stories  which 
deserve  preservation.  The  Archbishop  Elector  of  Mayence  had 
a  country-house  called  La  Favorite,  and  also  a  German  female 
friend,  whose  name  Lord  Auckland  declares  to  be  unpronounce¬ 
able.  ‘  At  one  of  the  late  formal  dinners  his  electoral  highness 
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‘said  to  a  French  officer  of  distinction,  “Vous  avez  vu  La 
‘  Favorite,  Monsieur;  en  etes  vous  content  ?”  Reponse  :  “  Oui, 

‘  monseifjneur,  j’ai  eu  Thonneur  de  faire  ma  cour  a  Madame - 

‘  ce  matin  ;  effectivement  c’est  une  charmante  femme,  et  bien 
‘  di;;ne  du  nom  dont  votre  altesse  Thonore.”  ’ 

Cynics  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  publication  of  Lord 
Auckland’s  Correspondence  is  insufficiently  justified  either  by 
its  personal  interest  or  by  its  historical  value,  must  nevertheless 
admit  that  the  popular  appetite  for  biographical  collections 
seems  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  journals  and  correspondence  of 
a  respectable  and  common-place  lady,  who  was  formerly  known 
as  Mrs.  Delany,  are  twice  as  voluminous,  incomparably  more 
trivial,  and  absolutely  uncalled  for.  The  writers  and  their 
friends  are  private  and  obscure  persons  of  the  most  moderate 
abilities,  and  Mrs.  Delany  herself  appears  never  to  have  said 
or  done,  or  written  anything  remarkable.  Yet  the  record  of 
insignificant  events  has  found  numerous  and  eager  readers, 
who  are  attracted  by  the  obsolete  manners  and  natural  emo¬ 
tions  which  once  really  belonged  to  a  little  fragment  of  life. 
The  pleasure  which  is  derived  from  miscellaneous  biography 
scarcely  admits  of  being  measured  by  a  literary  standard. 
Like  the  actual  Intercourse  of  society,  it  supplies  materials 
for  thought  and  varied  associations,  rather  than  definite  con¬ 
clusions.  When  it  happens,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Auckland’s 
Correspondence,  also  to  gratify  historical  curiosity,  criticism, 
yielding  perhaps  to  an  undue  bias,  inclines  to  admit  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  the  publication. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Some  Account  of  the  Foundation  of  Eton  College, 
and  of  the  Past  and  Present  Condition  of  the  SchooL  By 
E.  S.  Creasy,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  in  University 
College,  London.  London:  1848. 

2.  Public  School  Education.  A  Lecture  delivered  at  Tiverton, 
by  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  John  J.  Coleridge.  1860. 

3.  Eton  Reform.  By  William  Johnson.  London:  1861. 

Tt  is  now  exactly  fifty  years  since  Sydney  Smith,  in  the  pages 
of  this  Review,  entered  his  earnest  protest  against  the  sys¬ 
tem  upon  which  the  public  schools  of  England  were  at  that 
time  conducted, — agtunst  a  system  of  education  avowedly  based 
upon  the  dangerous  principle  of  rearing  a  maximum  of  lambs 
with  a  minimum  of  sliepherds.  He  vehemently  denounced  the 
excessive  abuse  of  classical  learning  which  then  obtained  to  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  more  useful  and  practical  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  had  even  the  hardihood  to  propound  a  dictum 
held  to  be  little  less  than  blasphemous  by  English  scholars  and 
gentlemen,  viz.  that  in  our  upper  class  education  there  was 
‘too  much  Latin  and  Greek.’  Conscious  of,  and  readily  ad¬ 
mitting,  the  very  great  benefits  which  have  resulted  to  society 
in  all  ages  from  the  cultivation  of  classical  literature,  Sydney 
Smith  urged,  that  an  aptitude  for  mastering  those  difficult  studies 
is  not  given  to  all  men ;  and  that  there  are  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  more  readily  attainable  by  average  capacities, 
which,  in  the  every  day  business  of  life,  would  prove  far  more 
valuable  than  the  imperfect  smattering  of  the  dead  languages 
usually  brought  away  from  our  public  schools  by  nine  boys  out 
of  ten,  as  the  sole  result  of  six  or  eight  years’  expensive  school¬ 
ing.  Without  denying  that  the  composition  of  poetry  in  any  lan¬ 
guage  which  we  may  be  learning,  must  be  of  considerable  use 
in  familiarising  ourselves  with  its  niceties,  he  affirmed  that  in 
our  public  school  education  too  much  time  is  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  Latin  and  Greek  verses ;  the  price  paid  for  such 
an  accom|>lishmcnt  —  the  best  part  of  those  years  during  which 
the  mind  is  most  susceptible  of  instruction, — being,  in  his  opinion, 
altogether  disproportionate  to  the  value  of  the  acquirement. 

It  was  the  fashion  in  Sydney  Smith’s  day — it  is  so  still — to 
maintain  that  the  neglect  to  which  boys  are  necessarily  ex¬ 
posed  at  our  public  schools  in  consequence  of  the  insufficient 
number  of  assistant  masters,  renders  them  self-reliant  and  manly; 
and  that  the  premature  initiation  into  vice  which  too  often  re¬ 
sults  from  that  cause,  imparts  to  them  an  early  knowledge  of 
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what  are  apologetically  termed  ‘  the  ways  of  the  Avorld,’’  and 
prevents  their  running  riot  when  subsequently  exposed  at 
the  universities  to  still  greater  temptations  than  those  offered 
to  them  in  their  boyhood  by  the  public  houses  and  slums 
of  Eton  and  Windsor.  Against  such  monstrous  doctrines  the 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  Sydney  Smith  waged  stern 
battle.  He  scouted  the  idea  of  preventing  young  men  from 
being  corrupted  at  college  by  conniving  at  their  previous  corrup¬ 
tion  at  school.  He  contended  that  it  never  could  have  been  the 
intention  of  a  great  public  foundation  to  render  the  splendid 
more  splendid,  or  to  lavish  care  and  instruction  upon  those 
only  whose  natural  gifts  would  enable  them  to  thrive  without 
any  care  or  instruction  at  all ;  and  he  objected  that  our  ])ublic 
school  system,  avowedly  disdaining  the  eultivation  of  mediocrity, 
leaves  the  idle  as  idle,  and  the  dull  as  dull,  ns  it  finds  them. 

‘  Yet,’  observed  he,  ‘  the  mediocre,  ».  e.  the  mass  of  boys,  come  to 
school  for  the  express  purpose  —  not  of  being  left  to  themselves,  for 
that  could  be  done  anywhere  —  but  in  order  that  their  wavering 
tastes  and  propensities  may  be  directed  and  decided  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  master . The  very  meaning  of  education  seems 

to  me  to  be  that  the  old  should  direct  the  young,  and  the  wise  the 
weak ;  that  men  who  profess  to  instruct  should  get  amongst  their 
pupils,  study  their  characters,  gain  their  affections,  and  form  their 
inclinations  and  aversions.  In  our  public  schools  tlie  comparative 
numbers  of  masters  and  pupils  render  this  impossible ;  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  sufficient  time  should  be  found  for  this  useful  and  affec¬ 
tionate  purpose.  Boys,  therefore,  are  left  to  their  own  crude  concep¬ 
tions  and  ill-formed  propensities,  and  this  neglect  is  called  “a  spirited 
“  and  manly  education.”  ’ 

Fifty  years,  as  we  have  said,  have  elapsed  since  Sydney 
Smith  put  forth  these  wise  and  brave  words,  and  many  more 
equally  brave  and  wise  on  the  same  subject  which  we  have  not 
space  either  to  quote  or  to  condense.  During  that  period, 
education  has  been  elevated  into  a  science,  and  all  classes  of 
Englishmen,  save  the  wealthiest  and  highest,  have  largely  bene¬ 
fited  by  its  influence.  When  he  wrote,  bad  as  our  ])ublic 
schools  were,  they  were  probably  the  best  schools  to  be  found 
in  the  kingdom ;  at  the  time  at  which  we  are  writing,  we  arc 
very  much  inclined  to  suspect  that  they  arc  nearly  the  worst. 
The  salutary  revolution  which  has  been  so  happily  cflected  in  our 
lower  and  middle  class  education,  has  not  yet  reached  them ; 
and  although  the  time  is  not  far  distant  at  which  they  also  will 
be  constrained  to  move  onwards,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
vested  interests  by  which  they  arc  overgrown  will  not  be  eradi¬ 
cated  without  considerable  resistance. 

We  have  had  it  in  contemidation,  for  some  time  past,  to  call 
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attention  to  this  iinportsint  subject ;  but  we  have  hitherto 
shrunk  from  the  task,  in  consequence  of  its  extreme  delicacy. 
We  felt  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  deal  fully  and 
frankly  with  the  difficulties  which  it  presents,  without  saying 
much  which  might  hurt  the  feelings  and,  possibly,  mar  the 
prospects  of  the  learned  and  good  men  at  present  engaged  in 
the  conduct  of  these  establishments, — gentlemen  of  ability  and 
consideration,  amongst  whom  we  are  proud  to  number  many 
personal  friends.  Corrupt  and  imbecile  as  we  believe  the  exist¬ 
ing  system  to  be,  we  conceive  that  it  would  be  highly  unjust  to 
hold  the  present  generation  of  public  schoolmasters  entirely,  or 
even  mainly,  responsible  for  its  defects  and  shortcomings.  They 
have  received  it,  such  as  it  is,  from  their  predecessors ;  they 
have  themselves  been  trained  up  under  it ;  they  have  been 
taught  to  believe  in  its  excellence  as  in  an  article  of  faith ; 
and  they  are  all  labouring  diligently  and  sincerely  to  turn  out 
the  best  work  they  can  with  its  rusty  and  obsolete  machinery. 
Although  out  of  the  thousands  of  boys  who  pass  through  their 
hands  a  very  small  proportion  receive  a  fair  education,  they 
do  occasionally  rear  a  few  brilliant  scholars  and  distinguished 
public  men ;  and  they  invariably  succeed  in  realising  enormously 
large  incomes  for  themselves ;  a  species  of  success  which  must 
naturally  go  far  to  console  them  for  the  inadequacy  of  the  in¬ 
struction  they  can  bestow  upon  their  pupils. 

Fortunately  for  us  and,  we  hope,  for  the  rising  generation 
also,  a  discussion  has  arisen  within  the  last  few  months  which 
will  considerably  facilitate  the  difficult  task  which  we  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  ourselves ;  inasmuch  as  it  will  enable  us  to  approach 
the  subject  rather  as  moderators  and  judges  than  as  censors  and 
accusers.  In  May,  1860,  a  letter  appeared  in  the  pages  of  our 
monthly  coterajwrary  the  ‘  Cornhill  Magazine,’  under  the  well- 
known  signature  of  ‘  Paterfamilias.’  Its  writer,  after  graphically 
describing  the  astonishing  progress  which  has  been  made  during 
the  last  fifty  years  in  the  education  of  the  middle  and  lower 
orders,  gave  a  lively  and  accurate  account  of  the  sort  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  used  to  be  imparted  to  an  English  public  schoolboy 
about  forty  years  ago  at  ‘Harchester’  College, — a  nom  de 
■plume  for  Eton.  He  sketched  the  education  imparted  to  the 
‘  Harchester’  boys  at  that  date, — Latin,  Greek,  and  never-end¬ 
ing  verse-making.  He  described  the  neglect  and  contempt  in 
which  arithmetic,  mathematics,  modern  languages,  modern  his¬ 
tory,  and  English  composition,  were  held ;  the  excessive  amount 
of  corporal  punishment,  consequent  on  the  insufficient  number 
of  masters  to  teach  and  control  the  boys.  With  respect  to  the 
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position  and  responsibilities  of  the  masters  at  Ilarchester, 

‘  Paterfamilias  ’  wrote  fairly  enough :  — 

‘  The  masters  were  scarcely  to  blame  for  this,  it  was  the  system 

that  w’as  mainly  in  fault . They  worked  from  morning  till 

night,  and  more  could  not  be  expected  of  mortal  men.  If  they  could, 
they  would  have  educated  all  their  pupils  thoroughly  ;  they  would 
have  watched  over  them,  and  kept  them  out  of  debt  and  dilHculty  of 
all  kind  ;  but  they  could  not,  their  numbers  were  so  few.  It  is  true 
that  those  numbers  might  have  been  doubled  —  nay,  trebled  —  with 
undoubted  advantage  to  the  school :  hut  then  their  profits  must  have 
been  proportionately  diminished,  and  it  was  too  much  to  expect  from 
human  nature  that  a  reform  which  could  only  be  attained  at  such  a 
heavy  cost,  should  be  initiated  by  the  very  individuals  whose  pockets 
would  suffer  from  it.’ 

‘  Paterfamilias  ’  then  proceeded  to  urge  that  our  great  public 
schools  should  at  once  ada[)t  themselves  to  the  altered  and  ad¬ 
vanced  requirements  of  the  age,  in  order  to  preclude  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  sending  boys  to  ‘  crammers ;  ’  so  that  a  parent  might 
con6dently  expect  his  son  at  seventeen  years  of  age  to  pass 
directly  from  the  upper  school  at  Eton  or  Harrow  into  the 
examination  rooms  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  or  the 
Board  of  Military  Education,  with  every  chance  of  success. 
Finally,  taking  up  the  published  statistics  of  Eton,  ‘  Pater- 
‘  familias  ’  ventured  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  the  course  of  edu¬ 
cation  pursued  there  at  present,  is  not  pretty  much  the  same 
as  it  was  fifty  years  ago ;  whether  modem  languages  and 
mathematics  are  not  still  Systematically  neglected ;  and  whether 
the  disproiwrtion  of  masters  to  pupils  is  not  even  greater  now 
than  it  was  in  the  darker  ages. 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  letter  would  have  caused  any  very 
great  sensation,  had  not  the  ball  thus  thrown  up  by  ‘Pater- 
‘  familias  ’  been  unexpectedly  caught  and  returned  by  tlie  more 
practised  and  powerful  hand  of  ‘one  of  Eton’s  most  distin- 
‘  guished  living  sons.’  In  September  last,  on  the  occasion  of 
re-opening  the  Tiverton  Grammar  School,  Sir  John  Coleridge 
delivered  a  lecture  on  our  public  schools,  taking  Eton,  the 
school  at  which  he  had  himself  been  educated,  as  his  example 
and  text.  The  tone  of  this  lecture,  subsequently  published  as  a 
pamphlet,  was  of  course  more  elevated  and  grave  than  that  as¬ 
sumed  by  ‘  Paterfamilias,’  and  it  breathed  from  first  to  last  the 
most  enthusiastic  admiration  and  affection  for  Eton.  But  the 
conclusions  at  which  the  two  writers  arrived  were  precisely  the 
same.  They  both  agreed  that  the  number  of  classical  assistant 
masters  at  Eton  should  be  at  least  doubled ;  that  niathematlcs 
and  modern  languages  should  be  made  part  of  the  regular  busi- 
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ness  of  the  school,  instead  of  being  feebly  taught  and  highly 
charged  for  as  extras  ;  and  that  the  gentlemen  who  taught  them 
should  be  raised  to  a  position  of  perfect  equality,  as  to  authority 
and  emolument,  with  the  other  masters  of  the  school. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  task  of  criticising  the  existing  system 
at  Eton,  and  of  suggesting  improvements  in  it,  could  have 
fallen  into  worthier,  fitter,  or  abler  hands  than  those  of  Sir 
John  Coleridge.  Curiously  enough,  however,  whilst  the  light 
artillery  of  the  ‘  Cornhill  Magazine  ’  appears  to  have  seriously 
galled  the  Eton  authorities,  and  to  have  elicited  from  them  some 
angry  newspaper  writing  and  pamphleteering,  of  Sir  John  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  more  important  censures  they  have  taken  comparatively 
little  notice.  Yet  the  charges  brought  by  the  Etonian  judge 
against  the  imperfect  and  insufficient  educational  machinery 
which  they  persist  in  employing  are  indeed  heavy  charges ;  the 
remedies  which  he  suggests  are  obvious  and  easily  effected ;  and 
the  evils  caused  by  delay  in  adopting  them,  are  daily  and  hourly 
felt  by  the  perplexed  and  disappointed  hearts  of  hundreds  of 
English  parents.  It  is  clear  that  a  question  of  such  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  upper  classes — indeed,  to  all  classes  of  English¬ 
men  —  is  not  likely  to  be  smothered  by  the  torpor  and  indif¬ 
ference  of  those  who  are  bound  in  honour  to  meet  it  promptly, 
fully,  and  fairly.  Before  we  express  our  own  views  concerning 
it,  we  believe  that  we  shall  be  doing  good  service  to  the  public 
if  we  attempt  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  purposes  for  which 
Eton  College  was  originally  founded,  of  the  means  provided  by 
its  founder  for  carrying  out  his  intentions,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  those  intentions  have  been  hitherto  fulfilled  by  the 
members  of  the  college  whose  sworn  duty  it  is  to  fulfil  them. 

The  task  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  for  no  history  of  Eton 
College  exists;  and  until  1818  no  one  save  the  provost  and 
fellows  was  in  a  position  to  state  authoritatively  what  its  reve¬ 
nues  were,  or  what  were  the  duties  enjoined  upon  the  govern¬ 
ing  body  by  the  founder.  The  statutes  were  kept  secret,  and 
although  a  MS.  copy  of  them,  together  with  many  other  valuable 
documents  bearing  on  the  management  of  the  College,  existed 
in  the  British  Museum,  it  was  discredited  by  the  Eton  autho¬ 
rities  as  garbled  and  imperfect;  indeed,  so  extraordinary  and 
degrading  were  the  revelations  which  these  MSS.  contained, 
that  no  right-minded  man  could  have  wished  that  they  should 
prove  accurate. 

About  the  year  1440  Henry  VI.  founded  and  endowed  both 
Eton  College  and  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  having  obtained 
from  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  the  necessary  Bulls  with  indulgence 
of  power  for  that  purpose.  Edward  IV.  is  said  to  have  de- 


prived  the  two  colleges  of  a  portion  of  the  revenues  which  had 
been  settled  upon  them  by  Henry,  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  that  they  were  completed.  The  principal  de¬ 
sign  of  the  founder  in  the  establishment  of  Eton,  was  distinctly 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  seventy  poor  scholars  for 
the  church.  (Stat.  Ixiv.)  The  governing,  educating,  and  re¬ 
ligious  staff  attached  to  the  college  consisted,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.,  of  a  provost,  seven  fellows,  a  head-master,  an 
under-master,  ten  chaplains,  four  singing  clerks,  sixteen  choris¬ 
ters,  a  parish  clerk,  a  sacristan,  four  assistant  clerks  and  sacris¬ 
tans,  tliirtcen  servitors,  thirteen  bedesmen,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  domestic  servants.  The  duty  of  the  provost  and  the 
fellows  was  to  preside  over  and  conduct  the  ecclesiastical  and 
economical  duties  of  the  establishment,  manage  the  estates,  en¬ 
force  discipline,  and  see  that  the  statutes  drawn  up  for  their 
guidance  were  carried  out  to  the  letter.  The  duty  of  the  head¬ 
master  was  to  educate  and  care  for  the  seventy  poor  scholars, 
the  choristers,  and  any  other  youths  of  the  kingdom  of  England 
who  should  present  themselves  for  instruction  in  grammar.* 

How  these  duties  were  discharged  it  would  have  been  even 
now  difficult  to  say  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  had  not 
Henry  Brougham,  presiding  in  1818  over  his  famous  committee 
for  inquiring  into  the  education  of  the  lower  orders,  bethought 
him  of  the  friendless  condition  of  the  poor  scholars  of  Eton  and 
Winchester,  and  called  upon  the  administrative  bodies  of  those 
two  foundations  to  come  forwanl  and  render  up  an  account  of 
their  stewardship.  Against  this  summons  the  college  authorities 
protested.  They  declared  that  they  considered  themselves  under 
a  moral  and  religious  obligation  not  to  reveal  the  secrets  of 
their  foundations,  enjoined  on  oath  by  their  statutes ;  and  it 
was  not  until  they  Avere  sorely  pressed  by  the  heavy  hand  of 
parliamentary  authority,  that  the  Eton  fellows  consented  to 
send  their  provost.  Dr.  Joseph  Goodall,  to  be  interrogated  by 
the  Committee. 

Before  Dr.  Goodall  was  examined,  Mr.  Brougham  called  before 
the  Committee  the  Rev.  Peter  Hinde,  a  fellow  of  King’s,  who  had 
been  concerned  in  an  appeal  between  that  college  and  Eton,  and 

•  ‘  Qui  scholares  dicti  collegii  nostri,  ac  pueros  choristas  scholas 
grammaticaj  exercentes  nccnon  alios  quoscumque  de  regno  nostro 
Angliae,  ad  scholas  grammaticales  dicti  Rogalis  Collegii  gratia  dis- 
cendi  grammaticam  pro  tempore  acccssuros,  in  scientia  grammatical 
diligenter  ct  assidue  instruct  et  informet,  uc  eis  diligentcr  intendat, 
ipsorumquc  vitnm  et  mores,  maxime  scholarium  et  ckoristarum  ejus- 
dem  nostri  collegii  grammaticam  addiscentium,  mature  et  attente 
supervideat' — Duties  of  the  Head-master.  Stat.  xiv. 
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who  was  consequently  familiar  with  the  statutes  of  both  founda¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Hinde  gave  his  evidence  with  a  readiness  and  frank¬ 
ness  which  appeared  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  hostile  witness 
towards  the  Etonians.  He  stated  that  tlie  income  of  their 
foundation  was  between  10,000/.  and  15,000/.  a  year;  that  the 
provost  and  fellows  perverted  the  greater  part  of  it  to  their 
own  private  advantage ;  that  the  poor  scholars  were  stinted, 
neglected,  and  defrauded;  and  that  the  head-master,  who  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  statutes  ought  to  be  entirely  supported  by  the 
establishment,  and  who  by  oath  had  bound  himself  not  to  make 
any  pecuniary  demands  whatever  upon  either  collegers  or  oppi¬ 
dans,  was,  by  a  collusive  arrangement  with  the  provost,  actually 
extracting  from  those  boys  an  income  of  several  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  If  Mr.  Hinde  was  to  be  believed,  the  only  one  out  of  the 
many  oaths  which  the  provost  and  fellows  of  Eton  were  bound 
by  their  statutes  to  take,  to  which  they  api)eared  to’  attach  the 
slightest  degree  of  stringency,  was  the  oath  of  secrecy,  by  means 
of  which  they  had  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  baffle  the  in¬ 
quisitiveness  of  the  Committee.  Towards  the  close  of  Mr. 
Hindc’s  examination,  Mr.  Brougham  inquired  whether  any  mal¬ 
practices  existed  in  the  manner  of  letting  the  college  lands, 
whether  they  Averc  let  to  the  fellows  themselves  or  to  their  re¬ 
lations?  Mr.  Hinde  assured  him  that  nothing  could  be  fairer 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  college  lands  were  let.  ‘  You 
see,’  said  he,  ‘  if  the  provost  and  fellows  were  to  mismanage 
‘  their  estates  they  would  be  robbing  one  another,  and  that 
‘  Avould  never  do.’ 

But  when  Dr.  Goodall  followed  Mr.  Hinde  and  told  his  own 
story,  which  he  did  in  a  loose  rambling  and  evasive  style  not  very 
creditable  either  to  his  candour  or  his  intellectual  powers,  it  did 
not  appear  that  the  first  witness  had  at  all  overstated  the  case. 
By  Dr.  Goodall’s  account  the  annual  income  of  the  college  was 
not  much  more  than  half  the  sum  which  Mr.  Hinde  had  men¬ 
tioned  ;  but  it  soon  transpired  that  the  provost  had  designedly 
omitted  from  his  estimate  the  heavy  fines  habitually  levied  on 
renewals  of  college  leases.  Indeed,  he  repeatedly  explained  that 
the  figures  he  supplied  were  merely  loose  averages  and  approxi¬ 
mations  ;  he  would  state  nothing  exactly,  and  the  high  social 
position  and  consideration  which  he  enjoyed  prevented  even 
Henry  Brougham  from  pressing  him  too  hardly.  The  only 
thing  he  was  positive  about  was,  that  the  scholars  on  the 
foundation  had  been  fairly  and  liberally  dealt  Avith ;  that  they 
had  enjoyed  every  domestic  and  educational  advantage  to  which 
the  liberality  of  the  founder  could  possibly  entitle  them  —  and 
more ! 
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Dr.  Goodall  stated  the  average  income  of  the  college  to  be 
rather  less  than  7000/.  a  year.  Tlie  statutes  direct  that  out  of 
this  the  scholars  shall  be  clothed,  fed,  and  educated,  the  stipends 
of  the  various  officers  of  the  establishment  paid,  the  fabric  main¬ 
tained,  and  what  remains  over  reserved,  ‘  ad  incrementum  col- 
‘  legii.’  Now  the  list  of  stipends  laid  before  the  Committee  for 
the  year  1817  showed  that  the  provost’s  stipend  for  that  year 
was  but  279/.,  that  the  stipends  of  the  fellows  were  but  52/. 
each,  and  that  of  Dr.  Keate,  the  head-master,  but  58/.  So  far 
back  as  the  year  1625,  when  Sir  Henry  Wotton  obtained  the 
provostship,  to  the  discomfiture  of  Lord  Bacon,  it  was  on  record 
that  that  office  had  been  estimated  at  a  much  larger  amount. 
Lord  Bacon  called  it  ‘  a  pretty  cell  for  my  fortune ;  ’  and  in 
order  to  obtain  it  Sir  Henry  Wotton  surrendered  a  grant  in 
reversion  of  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls.  The  Committee  were 
therefore  curious  to  know'  how  it  came  to  pass  that,  nearly  200 
years  afterwards,  it  should  have  dwindled  down  to  279/.  Dr. 
Goodall  explained  that  the  stipends  formed  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  remuneration  of  himself  and  the  fellows,  but  that  by  a 
time-honoured  custom,  of  which  he  could  not  explain  the  origin 
and  to  which  he  could  affix  no  date,  they  appropriated  to  them¬ 
selves  the  whole  of  the  fines  levied  on  the  college  property. 
When  the  leases  of  such  property  were  about  to  lapse,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  renewing  them  at  the  old  rents ;  the  in¬ 
crease  in  value  being  accounted  for  by  fines.*  The  large  sums 
thus  obtained  they  divided  into  nine  shares ;  two  of  which  the 
provost  appropriated,  whilst  the  seven  fellows  took  one  each. 
The  result  of  this  arrangement  was,  that,  as  far  back  as  1817, 
the  provost’s  income  occasionally  reached  2500/.  a  year,  whilst 
that  of  each  of  the  fellows  amounted  to  1000/.,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  college  livings,  of  which,  in  defiance  of 
their  statutes  and  their  oaths,  they  held  one  apiece.  Dr.  Goodall 
spoke  of  these  college  livings  as  trifling  things,  but  two  of 
riiem  exceeding  800/.  a  year  each.  The  only  account  that  he 
could  give  of  this  extraordinary  perversion  of  the  intentions  of 
the  founder  was,  that  it  had  been  done  ‘  in  imitation  of  the 
‘  usual  practices  of  deans  and  chapters at  least  *  such,’  he  said, 
‘  was  his  impression,  after  much  intercourse  on  his  part  with 
‘  intelligent  members  of  those  bodies.’  He  admitted  that  it  was 
in  direct  contravention  to  the  statutes,  and  that  long  usage  was 

•  An  examination  of  the  rent  roll  of  Eton  College  for  the  year 
1817,  show  8  that  the  valuable  house  property  around  the  College  was 
let  at  nominal  rents  of  21.  or  3/.  per  house  per  annum  ;  the  actual 
value  being  paid  in  fines,  which  passed  into  the  pockets  of  the  pro¬ 
vost  and  fellows,  without  appearing  at  all  in  the  annual  accounts. 
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tlie  only  apology  he  could  plead  for  it.  We  recollect  that  on 
this  occasion  the  chairman  was  heard  to  mutter  to  himself, 

‘  Usage,  indeed ;  we  shall  next  hear  of  highwaymen  pleading 
*  the  usage  of  Hounslow  Heath.’ 

The  next  item  which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Committee 
was  the  stiixjnd  of  the  head-master,  but  58/.  a  year,  it  being  a 
matter  of  general  notoriety  that  the  income  Dr.  Keate  drew 
from  the  school  was  not  far  short  of  4000/.  This  discrepancy 
elicited  from  the  provost  the  following  extraordinary  explana¬ 
tion 

The  statutes  of  Eton  direct  that  a  head-master  (magister 
informator)  and  an  under-master  (hostiarius)  shall  be  provided 
at  the  sole  expense  of  the  foundation,  and  that  they  shall  teach 
both  collegers  and  oppidans,  without  demanding  from  their  friends 
any  remuneration  whatever.  The  head-master  and  the  under¬ 
master  are  to  be  salaried  and  removeable  by  the  provost  and 
fellows — they  are  to  be  unmarried — and  the  under-master  is 
not  to  be  ‘in  sacris  ordinibus  constitutus.’  *  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  this  clear  and  uninistakeable  prohibition,  the  usage  of 
the  school  had  been  that  both  collegers  and  oppidans  should  each 
pay  the  head-master  4/.  4s.  a  year ;  and,  as  at  the  time  of  Dr. 
Goodall’s  examination  there  were  508  boys  in  the  school,  Dr. 
Keate,  who  had  sworn  when  he  w’as  inducted  into  his  office  not 
to  demand  any  remuneration  for  his  services  beyond  the  stipend 
paid  to  him  by  the  college,  was  actually  in  receipt  of  nearly 
3000/.  a  year  from  the  boys  themselves,  there  being  other  per¬ 
quisites  connected  with  his  office  in  the  shape  of  entrance  and 
leaving  money,  of  which  Dr.  Goodall  told  the  Committee  no¬ 
thing.  More  than  this.  When  Dr.  Goodall  became  provost,  he 
did  not  conceive  that  an  income  of  even  this  large  amount  was 
worthy  of  the  head-master  of  Eton.  Desirous  of  augmenting  it 
— it  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him  to  admit  the  head¬ 
master  to  a  share  of  the  college  fines,  for  that,  as  Mr.  Hinde  had 
said,  would  have  been  robbing  himself — he  seems  to  have  preferred 
to  levy  on  the  scholars  a  further  benevolence  of  two  guineas 
a  year  each,  and  thus  added — ‘  proprio  motu  ’ —  a  thousand  and 
sixteen  guineas  to  his  friend’s  annual  income.  Such  an  act  was 
directly  in  opposition  to  the  intentions  of  the  founder.  It  was 

•  ‘  Inhibentes  preterea  eisdem  magistro  et  hostiario,  ne  ab  aliquo 
scholarium,  aut  choristarum,  aut  aliorum  undecumque  ex  regno  nos¬ 
tro  Angliae  ad  dictas  scholas,  ut  praemitlitur,  accedentium,  aut  paren- 
tibus  vel  amicis  eorum  aut  alicujus  eorundem,  pro  labore  suo  circa 
dictns  scholares  causa  seu  occasione  instructionis  hujusmodi  impensis 
seu  impendendis,  quicquam  exigere,  petere,  aut  vendicare  quovis 
modo.’ — Stnt.  xiv. 


in  opposition  to  the  most  carefully-worded  statutes,  which  the 
provost  had  repeatedly  sworn  to  enforce  faithfully  and  to  inter¬ 
pret  rigidly  (‘  secundum  planem,  literalcm,  et  grammaticalcm 

*  sensuin  et  intellectum  corundem  ’) ;  and  for  one  of  which,  con¬ 
taining  the  oath  of  secrecy,  he  had  just  professed  such  in¬ 
convenient  respect.  He  could  not  even  on  this  occasion  plead 
'usage;’  in  fact,  he  had  no  more  right  to  compel  the  Eton  boys 
to  make  up  an  additional  purse  of  a  thousand  and  sixteen 
guineas  a  year  for  their  head-master,  than  the  Eton  boys  had  to 
steal  his  spoons  or  to  plunder  his  cellar.  The  illegality  of  the 
transaction  was  thus  toned  down.  The  persons  with  whom  the 
boys  boarded  —  assistant  masters  and  dames  —  were  instructed 
by  the  provost  to  insert  these  chaises  for  the  head-master  ‘  as  a 

*  matter  of  course  ’  in  the  bills  sent  in  to  the  boys’  friends  at  the 
end  of  each  school  term ;  and  Dr.  Goodall  argued  that,  as  the 
money  was  invariably  paid  without  question,  the  founder’s  in¬ 
tentions  were  fulfilled.  ‘  Our  statutes  forbid  the  head-master 
‘  to  demand  remuneration,’  said  he,  ‘  but  they  do  not  forbid  him 
‘  to  receive  it.’  Had  such  a  dictum  as  this  been  uttered  by  a 
casuist  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  it  would  scarcely  have  required 
the  wit  of  Pascal  to  prove  its  inconsistency  with  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  truth,  honesty,  and  honour. 

Mr.  Brougham  inquired  whether  these  annual  payments  of 
six  guineas  were  also  levied  on  the  poor  scholars  bn  the  founda¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Goodall  admitted  that  they  were,  but  explained  that 
tjie  charge  was  made  entirely  from  delicacy,  that  the  head¬ 
master  feared  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  collegers  by  making  any 
humiliating  distinction  between  them  and  the  oppidans,  and 
therefore  considerately  made  them  pay  him  four  hundred  and 
twenty  guineas  a  year  for  their  share  of  his  services.  He  added 
that  nobody  need  pay  the  money  unless  they  preferred  doing 
BO,  and  that  the  head-master  would  never  seek  to  enforce  its 
payment.  But  as  up  to  that  date  the  statutes  had  been  kept 
secret,  no  man  could  possibly  tell  whether  the  demand  was  a 
legal  one  or  not ;  and  no  parent  in  his  senses  would  be  likely  to 
venture,  whibt  his  son  was  a  foundation  scholar  at  a  public 
school,  to  raise  a  question  which  might  involve  the  loss  of  3000/. 
or  4000/.  a  year  to  its  head-master. 

We  will  dwell  no  further  upon  this  astounding  exposure. 
We  hardly  expect  that  our  readers  will  believe  that  we  have 
dealt  fairly  by  Dr.  Goodall  in  the  sample  which  we  have  given 
of  his  examination ;  we  confidently  refer  them  to  the  ‘  Third 
'  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Education  of  the  Lower 
‘  Orders,  1818,’  and  beg  them  to  judge  for  themselves.  We 
must  not,  however,  omit  to  point  out,  how  completely  these 
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revelations  dispose  of  the  inconvenient  argument  so  often 
adduced  in  cases  like  that  which  we  have  in  hand,  that  the  high 
position  and  character  of  the  parties  concerned,  render  it  im¬ 
possible  that  they  can  have  betrayed  or  neglected  the  trusts 
confided  to  them,  and  that  it  is  base  to  suspect  that  under 
any  circumstances  such  great  and  virtuous  men  can  postpone 
their  public  duties  to  their  private  interests.  Up  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  no  man’s  character  stood  higher  than  did  that 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Goodall,  provost  of  Eton.  Lipscombe,  in  his 
*  History  of  Buckinghamshire,’  speaks  of  him  as  ‘an  amiable, 

‘  learned,  and  benevolent  man,  endeared  to  and  esteemed  by 
‘  all  who  knew  him ;  ’  and  in  a  pamphlet  by  *  an  Etonian,’ 
recently  published  by  Rivington,  entitled,  ‘  Thoughts  on  Eton, 

‘  suggested  by  Sir  John  Coleridge’s  speech  at  Tiverton,’  we  find 
the  following  testimony  borne  to  his  merits :  ‘  Sir  John  Cole- 
‘  ridge  speaks  of  Sir  Henry  AVotton  as  a  kind  of  model  provost. 

‘  AVe  need  not  go  very  far  back  to  prove  that  his  successors 
‘  have  not  been  undistinguished.  Who  does  not  remember  Dr. 

‘  Goodall,  the  accomplished  scholar,  the  thorough  gentleman, 

‘  the  admiration,  not  only  of  Eton  boys,  but  of  royalty  itself? 

‘  Where  could  be  found  such  elegance  of  manner,  such  dignity 
‘  of  gait,  such  sprightliness  of  wit  and  never-failing  pleasantry, 
‘such  more  than  courtly  bearing?’  Yet  with  this  matchless 
ease  of  bearing  the  reverend  gentleman  certainly  combined  a 
facility  in  evading  his  collegiate  obligations,  which  nothing  but 
his  entire  confidence  in  the  observance  of  the  oath  of  secrecy  by 
all  parties  implicated  ean  account  for. 

The  report  made  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  most  moderate  in  its  language  and  in  its  recommendations. 
The  paragraph  referring  to  Eton  and  Winchester  runs  thus:  — 

‘  As  the  universities,  public  schools,  and  charities  with  special 
visitors,  are  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commis¬ 
sioners*,  your  Committee  have  been  occupied  in  examining  several  of 
those  institutions — the  result  of  their  inquiries  is  in  the  appendix.  It 
unquestionably  shows  that  considerable  unauthorised  deviations  have 
been  made,  both  at  Eton  and  Winchester,  from  the  original  plans  of 
the  founders ;  that  those  deviations  have  been  made  more  by  a  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  fellows  than  of  the  scholars,  who  were  the 
main  object  of  the  foundations  and  of  the  founders  bounty ;  and  that 


*  We  happen  to  know  that  it  was  with  very  great  reluctance  that 
Lord  Brougham  consented  to  this  exemption ;  but  the  concession 
was  made  as  the  only  means  of  mitigating  the  vehement  opposition 
of  Lord  Eldon.  As  it  was,  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried 
against  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Lords,  —  an  extraordinary 
occurrence  in  1818. 
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although  in  some  respects  they  have  proved  beneficial  upon  the  whole 
to  the  institutions,  yet  that  they  have,  by  gradual  encroachment, 
been  carried  too  far.  While,  therefore,  your  Committee  acquit  the 
present  fellows  of  all  blame  in  this  respect,  they  entertain  a  confident 
expectation  that  they  w’ill  seize  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  in¬ 
quiry,  of  doing  themselves  honour  by  correcting  the  abuses  that  have 
crept  in,  as  far  as  the  real  interests  of  the  establishments  may  appear 
to  require  iu’ 

We  shall  presently  see  to  what  extent  the  existing  fellows  of 
that  period  ‘  did  themselves  honour,’  by  entering  on  the  reform 
of  these  abuses.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Brougham  was  violently  at¬ 
tacked  for  his  ‘  tyrannical  interference  with  the  munificent  piety 
‘  of  Henry  VI. ;  ’  it  was  affirmed  that  the  provost  and  fellows  of 
Eton  h.ad  a  right  to  feel  dishonoured  by  inquiries  which  actually 
brought  their  probity  in  question ;  and  the  animosity  of  the 
very  classes  that  his  efforts  tended  most  to  serve  was  excited 
against  him,  by  every  means  which  the  powerful  bodies  whose 
peculations  were  arraigned,  could  command. 

As  the  history  of  Eton  College  is  a  desideratum  in  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  England,  which  we  hope  to  see  ere  long  supplied  by 
some  competent  hand,  w’e  are  compelled,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  effect  which  the  report  and  the  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Brougham’s  Committee  produced  upon  the  visitors,  the  provost, 
and  the  fellows  of  Eton,  to  turn  to  a  small  volume  published  in 
1848  by  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon,  Sir  Edward  Creasy. 
It  is  entitled,  ‘  Some  account  of  the  Foundation  of  Eton  and  of 
‘  the  past  and  present  Condition  of  the  School.’  Sir  Edward 
was  himself  a  scholar  on  the  foundation,  and  his  name  stands 
honourably  mentioned  on  the  records  of  Eton  as  winner  of  the 
Newcastle  Scholarship  in  1831. 

At  that  time,  then,  thirteen  years  after  Mr.  Brougham’s  Com¬ 
mittee  had  reported,  we  learn  from  Sir  Edward  Creasy  that 
the  Eton  collegers,  amongst  whom  there  were  youths  of  all 
ages,  from  eight  to  eighteen,  were  bedded  together  in  one  large 
room  called  Long  Chamber,  with  the  exception  of  a  privileged 
few,  who,  paying  one  guinea  a  year  each  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion,  slept  in  three  smaller  and  warmer  rooms  communicating 
with  the  large  one.  The  upper  and  lower  master  had  ori¬ 
ginally  been  assigned  by  statute  apartments  near  to  those  of 
the  scholars  —  but  they  had  long  since  migrated  from  their 
lodgings  in  college  to  more  convenient  houses  in  the  town, 
and  these  boys  used  to  be  locked  up  together  from  eight 
in  the  evening  until  seven  the  next  morning,  without  any 
control  save  that  which  they  exercised  over  each  other.  Sir 
Edward  Creasy  laconically  describes  the  results  of  this  ar- 
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rangement  ‘  as  having  proved  destructive  of  all  habits  of  steady 
‘  industry  amongst  the  younger  boys/  who  were  chiefly  occu¬ 
pied  in  discharging  the  most  menial  domestic  ofliccs,  and 
‘  as  fraught  with  grave  perils  to  those  more  advanced  in 
‘  years/  The  college  servants  swept  out  the  rooms  in  which 
the  collegers  lived,  and  lighted  the  fires ;  but  eveigthing  else 
was  done  by  the  boys  for  themselves.  The  lower  boys,  be¬ 
sides  making  their  own  beds,  &c.,  served  the  sixth  form  and 
the  six  boys  immediately  below  the  sixth  form,  who  were  called 

*  the  Liberty.’  The  fifth  form,  in  which  were  comprised  most 
of  the  collegers,  looked  after  themselves.  The  College  pro¬ 
vided  no  morning  meal  of  any  kind  for  these  boys.  At  half 
past  one  they  broke  their  fast  for  the  day  with  a  dinner  of  roast 
mutton,  plenty  of  excellent  bread,  and  a  supply  of  small  beer 
so  bad  that  no  boy  ever  drank  it.*  At  five  a  scanty  supper  ot 
cold  mutton,  bread,  and  beer  was  laid  out  in  the  hall,  and  after 
that  they  had  nothing  'more  until  half-past  one  P.  M.  on  the 
following  day.  The  clothing  assigned  to  them  by  the  statutes 
was  not  given  to  them,  neither  did  they  receive  its  value  in 
money,  lest  their  feelings  should  be  hurt  by  the  recollec¬ 
tion  that  they  were  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  their  Royal 
Founder.  At  least  such  was  the  explanation  offered  for  the 
omission  by  Dr.  Goodall  in  1818,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  the  pro¬ 
vost  and  fellows  to  admit  that  up  to  the  year  1840  they  seem  to 
have  done  their  best  to  alleviate  any  obligations  which  the  foun¬ 
dation  boys  of  Eton  might  owe  to  ‘  their  Henry’s  holy  shade.’  The 
result  of  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  collegers  was,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  spend  quite  as  much  money  as  the  oppidans, 
if  they  had  it,  in  order  to  procure  for  themselves  the  necessaries 
and  the  decencies  of  life ;  or  else,  to  use  Sir  Edward  Creasy’s 
own  words,  to  undergo  hardships  and  privations  ‘  that  would 

*  have  broken  down  a  cabin  boy,  and  would  have  been  thought 
‘  inhuman  if  inflicted  on  a  galley  slave.’  The  benevolent  provost 
and  his  colleagues  were  fully  cognisant  of  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  poor  children  under  their  charge,  and  were  content  to  profit 
by  it.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Commons  must  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Visitors  to  it,  yet  they  made  no 
signs  ;  and  these  cruel  and  wanton  abuses  were  actually  allowed 
to  endure  undisturbed  for  upwards  of  twenty-three  years  after 


*  In  the  abstract  of  the  accounts  of  Eton  College  for  the  year 
1504,  the  expenses  of  the  fish-pond  and  the  brewery  are  entered 
under  the  same  head,  which  may  account  for  the  inferior  quality  of 
the  small  beer  supplied  to  the  scholars.  The  brewery  accounts  of  1817 
show  that  the  provost  and  fellows  drank  a  good  deal  of  strong  beer. 


they  had  first  been  dragged  to  light  by  the  energy  of  Henry 
Brougham.  Soon  after  Dr.  Goodall’s  death,  which  occurred  in 
1 840,  there  were  but  fifty-five  collegers  on  the  foundation  instead 
of  seventy,  and  of  those  but  eleven  were  in  the  lower  forms  of 
the  school ;  so  reluctant  were  parents  to  cxjws?  their  children 
to  the  menial  servitude,  tyranny,  neglect,  and  starvation  de¬ 
scribed  by  Sir  Edward  Creasy  as  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  junior 
King’s  scholars  of  Eton. 

It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Dr.  Francis  Hodgson,  who 
succeeded  Dr.  Goodall  in  the  provostship,  that  if  there  were  to 
be  any  collegers  at  all  at  Eton  in  future,  some  amelioration 
must  of  necessity  be  effected  in  their  condition.  Before  we 
proceed  to  describe  what  steps  were  taken  for  that  purpose,  we 
will  detail  the  circumstances  which  enabled  Mr.  Brougham  to 
obtain  access  to  and  publish  the  statutes  of  Eton  College,  and 
we  will  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  statutes  themselves. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there  lived  at  Eton  a 
certain  Roger  Huggett,  chaplain  or  conduct  of  the  college,  a- 
man  much  addicted  to  antiquarian  research.  !Mr.  Huggett 
appears  to  have  contemplated  writing  a  history  of  Eton,  and  to 
have  collected  with  that  view  a  large  mass  of  valuable  materials. 
His  pursuits  were  not,  however,  appreciated  by  his  superiors ; 
the  more  especially  as,  in  prosecuting  them,  he  had  been  led  to 
discover  that  the  chaplains,  scholars,  and  other  members  on  the 
foundation  were  grossly  and  systematically  defrauded  by  the 
provost  and  fellows.  He  was,  therefore,  denied  access  to  their 
muniment  room ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  served  as  chaplain 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  that  he  obtained  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  statutes  of  the  college,  although  the  founder  had 
expressly  directed  that  a  copy  of  the  ‘  Liber  Originalis  ’  should 
be  kept  in  the  college  library,  for  the  free  inspection  of  all 
sworn  members  of  the  establishment.  This  copy  had  long  been 
removed  by  order  of  the  provost,  on  the  frivolous  plea  that  the 
scholars  used  to  write  improper  words  in  it. 

When  Mr.  Huggett  at  last  obtained  a  sight  of  the  statutes,  he 
made  an  exact  transcript  of  them ;  and  this  transcript,  together 
with  his  other  papers,  filling  nine  large  volumes,  he  willed,  at  his 
death  in  1769,  to  the  British  Museum.  The  Huggett  MSS.  contain 
many  interesting  details  bearing  on  the  mal-administration  of  the 
revenues  of  Eton  College  in  past  years.  In  1559,  Archbishop 
Parker  was  directed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  visit  Eton ;  on 
which  occasion  Provost  Bruerne  immediately  resigned,  and  four 
fellows  and  a  chaplain  were  expelled  by  the  visitor.  Parker,  in 
a  letter  to  Secretary  Cecil,  explained  ‘that  the  said  foundation 
‘  had  been  made  to  serve  some  private  men’s  affections  and 
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‘  commodities,  as  acting  in  a  selfish  clandestine  manner,  and  con- 

*  trary  to  the  orders  established  for  them  in  common  with  the 
‘  rest  of  the  college,  by  the  college  statutes.’  The  archbishop 
concluded  with  these  words :  ‘  It  is  pity  that  the  college  should 

*  be  abused  by  any  ambitious  head,  that  would  advance  the  post 

*  of  the  living  there  above  the  constituted  allowance  which  was 
‘worshipful.’  In  1671  Zacharias  Crddock,belng  a  fellow,  planned 
the  scheme  which  still  obtains  of  dividing  the  fines  obtained  for 
renewals  of  leases  at  low  rents,  into  nine  shares,  one  for  each 
of  the  fellows  and  two  for  the  provost.  But  when  nine  years 
afterwards  he  became  provost  himself,  he  deemed  the  provost’s 
share  of  the  spoil  insufficient,  and  unsuccessfully  endeavoured 
to  upset  his  own  arrangement. 

‘  Dumque  sitim  sedare  cupit,  sitis  altera  crevit,’ 

quotes  Roger  Huggett  on  this  occasion,  delighted  at  having  dis¬ 
covered  an  Imaginary  point  of  resemblance  between  the  grasping 
j)rovost  of  Eton  and  the  love-sick  Narcissus.  In  1684  an 
appeal  was  made  to  Archbishop  Sancroft  by  the  provost  and 
fellows  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  against  the  provost  and 
fellows  of  Eton,  urging  that  as  the  revenues  of  the  latter  foun¬ 
dation  were  known  to  have  enormously  increased,  the  number 
of  the  fellows  of  Eton  should  be  augmented  from  seven  to  ten, 
as  the  statntes  in  such  case  direct,  and  that  the  poor  scholars 
should  be  less  cruelly  dealt  with.  The  appeal  contains  the 
following  passage:  —  ‘We  refer  it  to  their  oaths  whether  the 
‘  provost’s  and  every  fellow’s  share  in  both  diet  and  wages  is 
‘  not  far  more  at  this  day  than  the  founder  ever  supposed  it 
‘  should  be,  even  in  the  different  estimate  of  the  times.’  The 
scholars  are  described  as  ‘  deprived  of  breakfasts,  clothing, 
‘bedding,  and  all  other  necessaries  which  the  statute  amply 
‘  allows  them,  and  forced  to  be  content  wdth  a  bare  scanty  diet, 

‘  and  a  coarse  short  gown,  whilst  the  college  revenues  are 
‘  shared  amongst  a  few.’  But  those  were  troublous  times  ;  and 
Sancroft  had  matters  of  greater  import  to  attend  to  than  the 
feeble  plaints  of  the  provost  and  fellows  of  King’s,  which  were 
soon  merged  in  the  turmoil  of  the  great  Revolution. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  statutes  of  both  King’s  and  Eton 
were  drawn  up  in  close  imitation  of  those  which  William  of 
Wykeham  had  previously  prepared  for  his  own  foundations 
at  Winchester  and  Oxford.  Dr.  Lowth  tells  us,  in  his  ‘  Life  of 
‘Bishop  Wykeham,’  that  before  New  College  was  founded, 
that  prelate  had  diligently  examined  and  considered  the  various 
rules  of  the  orders  of  monks,  and  had  compared  them  with  the 
lives  of  their  several  professors ;  but  that  he  had  been  obliged 


*  with  grief  to  declare  that  he  could  not  anywhere  find  that  the 

*  ordinances  of  their  founders,  according  to  their  true  design  and 

*  intention,  were  at  present  observed  by  any  of  them.’  We 
have  here  probably  an  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  minute¬ 
ness  and  care  with  which  the  statutes  of  Eton  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  ;  every  possible  contingency  that  the  mind  of  an  anxious 
and  distrustful  man  could  contemplate  appears  to  have  been 
apprehended  and  provided  for  or  guarded  against  by  them.  The 
precise  numbers  of  the  various  members  of  the  college,  from  the 
provost  to  the  bedesmen,  are  laid  down  by  statute.  The  mode 
of  their  election,  the  circumstances  under  which  their  numbers 
may  be  temporarily  diminished,  the  amount  of  their  stipends, 
the  value  of  their  commons,  their  clothes,  and  their  bedding,  the 
manner  in  which  the  college  accounts  are  to  be  kept,  the 
punishments  to  be  awarded  to  the  refractory,  and  the  provision 
to  be  made  for  the  sick,  are  detailed  with  equal  exactitude,  as 
well  as  the  curious  measures  whereby  extraordinary  funds  are 
to  be  provided  in  hard  times  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric. 
When  every  stipend  and  every  allowance  enumerated  by  the 
founder  has  been  duly  paid  and  accounted  for,  and  w’hen  every 
necessary  repair  has  been  completed,  then  the  statutes  direct 
that  whatever  surplus  remains,  shall  be  set  aside  and  devoted 
‘  to  the  Improvement  and  increase  of  the  foundation.’ 

The  provost  and  fellows  are  sworn  to  govern  the  college  and  its 
inmates  strictly  according  to  the  statutes,  to  apply  its  revenues 
to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  whole  corporate  body, 
‘  et  quaj  residua  fuerint  et  excrescant,  conservare  et  facere  ad 
‘  incrementum  RegalisCollegil  et  commodumfideliter  conservari.’ 
They  all  of  them  take  the  following  oath :  ‘  Quod  non  impe- 

*  trabo  dispensationem  aliquam  contra  juramenta  mea  predicta, 

*  vel  contra  ordinationes  et  statuta  de  quibus  praemittitur,  aut 

*  ipsorum  aliquod ;  nec  dispensationem  hujusmodi  per  me,  alium 
‘  vel  alios,  pnblice  vel  occultc  impetrari  aut  fieri  proenrabo  di- 

*  recte  vel  indirecte :  et  si  forte  aliquam  dispensationem  hujusmodi 
‘  impetrari  vel  gratis  ofFerri  vel  concedi  contigerit,  cujuscumque 

*  fuerit  auctoritate,  seu  si  generaliter  vel  specialiter,  aut  alias 
‘  sub  quacumque  forma  verborum  concessa,  ipsa  non  utar,  nec 
'eidem  consentiam  quovis  raodo;  si  me  Deus  adjuvet  et  haec 
‘  sancta  dei  Evangelia.’  In  order  to  illustrate,  once  for  all,  the 
utter  disregard  which  the  governing  body  of  Eton  College  ex¬ 
hibit  towards  the  intentions  of  their  founder,  and  the  oaths 
which  they  have  taken,  we  may  here  recall  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  although  they  are  sworn  not  to  hold  any  ecclesias¬ 
tical  preferment  with  their  fellowships,  they  all  hold  college 
livings ;  pleading  in  their  justification,  in  spite  of  the  above- 
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quoted  oath,  a  dispensation  said  to  have  been  obtained  from 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

An  examination  of  the  statutes,  sixty-four  in  number,  affords 
many  amusing  illustrations  of  the  state  of  society  in  England 
400  years  ago.  The  members  of  the  college  generally  are  en¬ 
joined  not  to  loiter  in  the  hall  after  dinner ;  not  to  hunt  or  use 
nets ;  not  to  keep  dogs,  ferrets,  hawks,  monkeys,  deer,  foxes, 
bears,  or  badgers ;  not  to  frequent  taverns  or  raree-shows ; 
not  to  grow  immoderately  long  hair  or  beards ;  not  to  wear 
green,  red,  or  white  breeches;  and  not  annoy  those  who 
live  in  the  rooms  beneath  them,  either  ‘mingendo,’  or  by 
throwing  other  slops  on  their  heads.  The  provost,  fellows, 
chaplains,  clerks,  scholars,  and  choristers  are  directed  to  dine 
together  in  Hall  daily,  sickness  being  the  only  excuse  admitted 
for  absence  from  that  meal,  and  during  dinner  a  scholar  selected 
by  the  head-master  is  to  read  aloud  ‘  Bibliam,  vitas  Patrum, 

*  dicta  doctorum,  vel  aliquod  Sacrae  Scriptura?.’ 

The  commons  of  the  vice  provost,  the  fellows,  and  the  head¬ 
master  arc  to  amount  in  money  value  to  xviii  pence  a  week  for 
each  person ;  but  in  times  of  scarcity  they  may  be  advanced  to  xx 
or  even  xxii  pence ;  and  when  wheat  has  sold  for  twenty-four 
days  consecutively  in  the  markets  of  Eton,  Windsor,  and  the 
neighbouring  towns,  at  more  than  2s.  the  bushel,  to  xxiv  pence. 
But  when  the  scarcity  has  passed  away,  the  original  allowance  of 
xviii  pence  is  to  be  resumed.  The  value  of  the  provost’s  own 
commons  are  to  be  double  those  of  a  fellow :  ‘  ut  sic  eidem, 
‘  prout  st.atui  suo  convenit,  honestius  in  victualibus  serviatur.’ 

The  value  of  the  chaplains’  and  the  under-master’s  commons 
is  fixed  at  xiv  pence,  and  that  of  the  scholars,  choristers,  and 
other  inferior  members  of  the  community  at  x  pence  a  week,  at 
all  times  and  in  all  seasons.  The  rents  and  profits  of  certain 
estates  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  college  are  also 
assigned  towards  eking  out  their  subsistence.  The  scholars  and 
choristers  are  to  be  supplied  with  breakfasts  (‘ jentacula,  diebus  et 
‘  temporibus  debitis  ct  consuetis  ’) ;  and  on  the  twenty-five  great 
feasts  of  the  Church,  and  on  their  founder’s  day,  all  the  scholars 
are  to  receive  viii  pence  each  for  a  jollification  (ut  epulentur). 
The  funds  set  aside  for  these  purposes  are  to  be  expended  by 
the  hands  of  the  bursars  and  the  steward ;  and  whatever  sum 
remains,  after  all  mouths  have  been  duly  fed,  is  to  be  applied 

*  sine  diminutione  aliqua  in  utilitatem  communem  collegii.’  Be¬ 
sides  the  yearly  allowance  of  cloth  (four  yards  at  2s.  &d.  a  yard) 
allotted  to  each  individual  for  a  long  gown  and  a  hood  (‘  roba 

*  talaris  cum  capicio’),  the  scholars  and  choristers  are  to  be  further 
supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  college  with  all  things  ‘  quaj  ad 
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*  vestitum  et  lectisternia  aliaque  cis  nccesaaria  pertinent,’  pro¬ 
vided  the  sum  so  expended  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  marks 
a  year.  Tiie  following  servants  are  to  be  maintained  for  the 
general  use  of  the  establishment :  —  A  steward  or  caterer,  a 
butler  and  an  under  butler;  a  head  cook  and  three  kitchen 
men ;  a  porter  and  an  under  porter  and  ‘  barbitonsor,’  who  is 
to  shave  the  provost,  fellows,  chaplains,  and  scholars  ‘  duly  and 

*  diligently,’  and  to  make  the  candles  for  the  chapel ;  two  bakers ; 
two  brewers ;  a  gardener  and  an  under  gardener  ;  a  fisherman ; 
a  groom  and  two  stable  boys.  The  under  servants  and  the 
thirteen  servitors  are  to  assist  the  parish  clerk  in  taking  care 
of  and  cleaning  the  chapel  and  in  ringing  the  bells  when  re¬ 
quired,  and  are  to  wait  at  the  meals  in  hall.  In  order  to  avoid 
scandal,  no  women  servants  are  to  be  received  into  the  service 
of  the  college  with  the  exception  of  one  washerwoman  (‘  nisi  sit 

*  mapparum  et  vestium  linearum  lotrix  ’)  who,  if  a  w'asherinan  is 
not  to  be  had,  may  be  employed ;  she  is  not,  however,  to  be 
admitted  within  the  college,  but  is  to  receive  the  foul  linen  at 
the  gate  from  the  porter’s  hands.  And  in  order  that  no  sinister 
suspicion  may  arise  on  her  account,  she  is  to  be  a  middle-aged 
and  plain  female. 

The  stipend  and  allowance  of  the  provost  is  75/.  a  year,  with 
certain  further  allowances  for  servants.  The  fellows  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  10/.  each,  and  the  head-master  16/.  No  money  payments 
are  assigned  to  the  scholars,  who  are  to  swear  when  they 
enter  the  college,  that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  spend  3/. 
6«.  8^.  on  their  annual  maintenance,  a  condition  which  clearly 
proves  that  the  founder  intended  the  Eton  scholars  to  be  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  poorer  gentry  and  the  yeomanry. 
The  servitors — boys  ehosen  from  a  low’er  emss — are  to  clean  the 
hall  and  other  parts  of  the  college,  to  weed  the  garden,  and  in 
their  leisure  moments  to  serve  the  fellows  and  the  head  and 
lower  masters,  who  are,  in  return  for  their  services,  to  instruct 
them  in  grammar,  so  that  about  the  time  they  attain  twenty- 
five  years  of  ago  they  also  may  enter  into  holy  orders. 

The  cliange  which  has  since  taken  place  in  the  religion  of  this 
eountry,  morally  justifies  the  very  great  reduction  which  has 
been  made  In  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  establishment  of  Eton 
College ;  although  it  docs  not  appear  from  the  statutes  that 
the  provost  and  fellows  have  any  powers  whatever  vested  in 
them  to  diminish  the  numbers  on  the  foundation,  save  in  cose  of 
a  deficiency  of  revenue.  There  are  now  but  three  chaplains  or 
conducts  instead  of  ten,  and  the  crowd  of  clerks,  sub-clerks,  and 
servitors  seems  to  have  vanished  altogether.  But  in  saying  this, 
we  desire  to  speak  with  caution,  as  the  veneration  which  the 
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members  of  Eton  College  still  profess  for  their  oath  of  secrecy, 
prevents  our  having  any  positive  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
Without  pretending  to  be  able  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of 
*  Domus,’  we  have  strong  suspicions  that  the  commons  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  college  and  of  the  head  and  under  master 
have  long  been  commuted  for  money  payments,  contrary  to  the 
expressed  will  of  the  founder ;  and  without  entering  into  the 
minute  calculations  which  would  be  necessary  to  illustrate  the 
unfair  principles  on  which  these  commutations  have  been  made, 
we  will  select  one  instance,  which  will  serve  as  well  as  a 
hundred,  to  show  to  what  amount  the  college  revenues  ‘  suadente 
‘  antiquo  serpente  ’  are  now  shared  amongst  the  few  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  many.* 

The  stipend  of  an  Eton  fellow  is,  as  we  have  shown,  10/.  by 
statute.  The  salary  of  the  head-master  of  Eton  is  16/.  by 
statute.  The  commons  and  other  allowances  of  the  two  func¬ 
tionaries  are  precisely  alike.  The  accounts  put  in  by  Dr. 
Goodall  in  1817,  and  other  accessible  information  bearing 
upon  the  same  point,  show  that  at  that  date,  the  Eton  fellows 
were  each  receiving  about  1000/.  a  year  from  the  funds  of 
the  foundation,  whilst  the  head-master  was  receiving  from  that 
source  but  56/. ;  to  which,  however,  between  3000/.  and  4000/. 
a  year  was  illegally  added,  by  a  sort  of  conspiracy  with  the  pro¬ 
vost  and  fellows,  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  scholars  and  op¬ 
pidans. 

The  inquiries  of  the  Committee  of  1818  ascertained  that  the 
revenues  of  Eton  College  at  that  date  —  including  the  fines  — 
amounted  to  about  14,000/.  a  year.  Forty-two  years  have  since 
elapsed,  and,  judging  by  the  increase  which  has  taken  place 
in  similar  property  to  ^at  possessed  by  the  college,  we  may 
safely  assume  that  its  present  revenue  must  exceed  20,000/. 
When  the  new  provost  of  Eton  became  desirous,  in  1841,  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  collegers,  the  first  necessary  mea¬ 
sure  was  to  build  proper  rooms  for  their  accommodation;  for 
the  magnificent  pile  of  buildings  erected  by  the  piety  of  Henry 
VI.  and  his  successors — although  it  afforded  most  commodious 
apartments  for  the  provost  and  fellows — could  no  longer  yield 
even  decent  accommodation  to  the  seventy  scholars  who  were 
the  primary  objects  of  the  foundation.  The  chest  in  which  the 

*  Under  the  head  of  ‘Focalia’in  the  Eton  College  accounts  of 
1817,  it  appears  that  the  provost  received  during  that  year  from 
‘  Domus,’  35/.  worth  of  coals  and  31/.  worth  of  w’ood  for  warming  his 
private  apartments  ;  whilst  the  seventy  poor  scholars  were  allowed 
collectively  but  17/.  worth  of  coals  and  12*.  worth  of  wood  for  the 
same  purpose. 
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surplus  funds  ought  by  statute  to  have  been  deposited  ‘  ad  incrc- 

*  nientum  collegii,’*  appears  to  have  long  enjoyed  a  comparative 
sinecure,  so  nicely  had  the  provost  and  fellows  contrived  to  adapt 
the  increase  of  the  fines  to  the  increasing  value  of  the  college 
property ;  and  a  public  subscription  was  actually  resorted  to  by 
the  Eton  authorities  as  the  only  available  means  whereby  funds 
could  be  raised  for  providing  proper  sleeping  rooms  and  studies 
for  the  collegers.  Old  Etonians  were  appealed  to  day  after 
day  by  begging  advertisements  to  come  forward  and  subscribe 
for  this  charitable  purpose;  and  as  soon  as  a  sutficient  sum 
had  been  thus  raised,  the  requisite  apartments  were  built. 
Sir  Eilward  Creasy  tells  us  that  on  this  occasion  the  provost, 
the  fellows,  and  the  head-master  behaved  with  the  utmost 

*  liberality.’  The  head-master  ceased  to  extort  from  the  boys 
on  the  foundation  the  420  guineas  a  year  which  he  had  up  to 
that  date  improperly  received  from  them  ;  and  the  provost  and 
fellows  contributed  sums  which  the  public,  ignorant  of  their 
peculiar  inode  of  dealing  with  the  revenues  of  the  foundation, 
might  well  consider  liberal. 

A  measure  w'as  also  about  this  time  adopted,  with  a  view 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  tyranny  and  neglect  to  which  the 
younger  scholars  had  so  long  been  subjected,  which  we  com¬ 
mend  to  the  consideration  of  those  persons  who  hold  that  ju¬ 
dicious  and  moderate  supervision  and  discipline  would  ruin  our 
public  schools.  *  Apartments  for  one  of  the  assistant  masters 
‘  were  built  in  communication  with  those  occupied  by  the  boys. 
‘  One  of  these  gentlemen  has  since  resided  there  permanently ; 

‘  and  although  the  upper  boys  arc  still  the  vicegerents  of  au- 
‘  thority,  and  are  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  order,  the 
‘  prompt  superintendence  of  a  higher  power  is  ensured  at  all 

*  hours,  and  every  desirable  guarantee  of  discipline  and  quiet 

*  provided.’  We  have  described  this  in  Sir  Edward  Creasy’s 
own  words,  in  order  to  show  that  even  in  the  opinion  of  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  successful  Etonian  it  is  possible  and  advantageous 
that  boys  should  be  subjected  to  the  immediate  personal  super¬ 
intendence  of  a  sensible  man,  without  being  demoralised  and 
emasculated  by  inquisitorial  espionage  on  his  part.  We  have 
never  spoken  on  the  subject  of  this  innovation  to  a  single 
colleger  of  our  acquaintance,  without  hearing  ready  and  affec¬ 
tionate  testimony  borne  to  the  enormous  advantages  conferred 

♦  ‘  In  qua  cista  ponantur  omnes  pecuniarum  summ.-c  ultra  annales, 
septimaiiales  et  quotidianas  expensas,  securius  conservand®,  quas  pro 
litibus  et  placitis  defendendis,'ac  possessionibus,  si  oportcat,  ampli- 
oribus  acquirendis,  tutissime  ac  securissime  volumus  conservari.’ — 
Stat.  XXXV. 
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upon  the  boys  by  their  constant  and  intimate  personal  relations 
with  the  assistant  master  resident  in  college,  who  takes  no  part 
in  their  studies,  but  merely  acts  as  their  companion,  adviser, 
and  friend.  Since  his  appointment  the  collegers  are  admitted 
to  have  become  tlie  ‘  cream  ’  of  the  school.  Formerly,  they 
were  its  ‘  dregs.’ 

Sir  Edward  Creasy  goes  on  to  say  that  ‘  far  greater  liberality 
‘  is  now  shown  by  the  college  authorities  in  respect  to  the  diet 

*  provided  for  the  foundation  boys.  The  quality  and  number  of 

*  their  meals  have  been  increased,  and  the  system  of  serving 

*  them  rendered  more  consonant  to  modem  usages.’  We  fear 
that  in  making  this  statement.  Sir  Edward  has  spoken  hastily, 
and  without  book.  He  ought  to  have  contented  himself  with 
saying  that  the  foundation  boys  are  no  longer  defrauded  of  their 
rights  to  the  extent  practised  upon  them  up  to  1841.  The 
calculation  of  what  ought  to  be  expended  upon  their  mainte¬ 
nance  in  the  present  day  is  easily  made.  They  are  sworn  not 
to  be  absent  from  the  college  more  than  six  weeks  in  each  year ; 
they  may  consequently  claim  their  commons  of  x  pence  a  week  for 
forty-six  weeks,  =  1/.  18s.  4rf.  a  year.  The  sums  allowed  to  them 
‘ut  epulentur,’  on  the  feasts  of  the  Church  and  on  their  founder’s 
day,  amount  to  17s.  4rf.  a  year.  An  eighty-sixth  share  of  the 
100  marks  assigned  to  the  seventy  scholars  and  the  sixteen 
choristers  for  necessaries  amounts  to  15s.  6<f.  Four  yards  of  cloth 
at  2s.  6</.  a  yard,  which  is  the  price  named  in  the  xxix  statute, 
amount  to  10s.  These  sums  added  together  show  that  a  boy 
on  the  foundation  at  Eton  was  entitled  to  receive  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  for  his  clothing  and  victuals,  the  value  of  4/.  Is.  2d.  a 
year.  We  have  not  included  in  this  calculation  the  Godolphin 
legacy  or  the  estates  set  apart  to  eke  out  the  boys’  commons  (see 
stat.  XV.)  because  Ave  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  either 
their  past  or  their  present  value.  Hallam,  in  his  ‘  State  of  Europe 
‘during  the  Middle  Ages’  (vol.  iii.  p.  449.),  observes  that  sixteen 
will  be  a  proper  multiple  when  we  would  bring  the  general  value 
of  money  in  Henry  VI.’s  reign  to  our  present  standard.  Con¬ 
sequently,  if  we  multiply  4/.  Is.  2d.  by  sixteen,  we  shall  find 
that  the  result,  .64/.  18s.  8</.,  is  less  than  the  sum  to  which  an 
Eton  colleger  is  entitled  in  1860,  for  his  food  and  clothing  alone. 
He  lives  rent-free,  he  has  just  as  much  right  to  a  share  of  the 
services  of  the  college  servants,  as  have  the  provost  and  fellows 
themselves.  The  statutes  direct  that  the  ‘lotrix’  shall  wash  his 
linen  for  him,  the  ‘  barbitonsor  ’  cut  his  hair  and  shave  him  if 
need  be,  the  gardeners  grow  the  vegetables  of  the  period  for  him, 
the  fisherman  catch  eels  and  pike  for  him  in  Lent  and  on  fish- 
days,  the  under-servants  wait  upon  him  in  hall,  the  servitors 
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clean  out  his  rooms,  without  any  deduction  being  made  from 
his  livery  and  commons  on  those  accounts.  Now  64/.  18s.  8rf. 
is  more  than  treble  the  sum  required  in  the  present  day  to 
feed  a  boy  as  the  Eton  collegers  are  fed;  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  inquire  what  becomes  of  the  surplus.  AVe  are 
the  more  urgent  in  seeking  a  reply  to  this  question,  because  we 
know  that  in  the  case  of  the  sizars  of  Trinity  College  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  any  portion  of  their  commons  or  allowances  which  they 
do  not  actually  consume  is  handed  to  them  in  money ;  and 
because  we  find  on  examining  the  bills  of  an  Eton  colleger  for 
1860,  on  the  improved  and  mitigated  system  of  charges,  that  the 
seventy  collegers  are  still  charged  no  less  than  1740  guineas  a  year 
for  extras :  viz.,  350  guineas  for  *  College  charges ;  ’  230  guineas 
for  ‘  School  fees;’  340  guineas  for  bread, butter,  sugar, and  tea; 
and  120  guineas  for  broken  windows  and  repairs  to  the  damaged 
paint  of  the  rooms  which  they  occupy.  Being,  as  they  now  are, 
the  ablest  and  most  industrious  boys  in  the  school,  they  must 
all  learn  mathematics,  an  extra  which  involves  a  payment 
of  700  guineas  more. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  subject  of  extra  charges,  we  will 
point  out  that  the  xiv  statute  expressly  enjoins  the  head  and 
the  lower  masters  of  Eton  to  educate  the  foundation  boys 
themselves.  The  statutes  allow  them  to  instruct  the  oppi¬ 
dans  if  they  have  time  to  do  so,  but  their  care  and  attention 
is  to  be  principally  bestowed  on  the  scholars  and  choristers.  At 
the  present  moment  the  lower  master  of  Eton  does  not  teach  a 
single  boy  on  the  foundation ;  all  his  time  being  devoted  to 
the  oppidans,  by  whom  he  is  well  paid,  although  they  also  arc 
entitled  to  his  gratuitous  services  ;  and  the  collegers,  on  whom 
he  ought  by  statute  to  bestow  the  principal  part  of  his  time,  have 
to  pay  700  guineas  a  year  to  other  assistant  masters  for  the 
tuition  they  ought  to  receive  gratis  from  him  and  his  colleague. 
When  we  consider  all  these  circumstances,  and  when  we  also 
consider  that  the  diet  of  the  boys  at  Wellington  College,  w’here 
the  food  is  quite  as  good  as  it  is  at  Eton  and  the  drink  ‘  pale 
‘ale,’  did  not  exceed  during  the  year  1860,  21/.  a  head,  we  feel 
inclined  to  pause  before  we  join  Sir  Edward  Creasy  in  compli¬ 
menting  the  present  governing  body  of  Eton  on  their  pecu¬ 
niary  transactions  with  their  dependents.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge,  a  heavy  balance  still  remains  to  be  accounted  for. 

Of  the  changes  made  of  late  years  in  the  mode  of  ad¬ 
mitting  the  scholars  into  college,  and  of  conducting  the  election 
trials  tor  admission  of  the  upper  collegers  into  King’s,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  *  Formerly,’  w’e  are  told, 
‘  long  standing  was  more  valuable  than  scholarship  in  se- 
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*  curing  a  boy’s  election ;  and  the  boy  -whose  parents  had 

*  hurried  him  to  Eton  as  soon  as  he  could  scrawl  his  name 

*  was  far  more  likely  to  become  a  fellow  of  King’s  than  the  boy 
‘  of  the  same  age  who  had  gone  to  the  school  a  year  or  two 
‘  afterwards,  though  the  latter  might  be  a  Person,  a  Lloyd,  or 
‘  a  ^lilman,  and  the  former  be  of  very  ordinary  capacity  and 

*  acquirements  indeed.’  The  whole  system  of  the  Election 
Trials  has  been  thoroughly  reformed.  They  now  last  several 
days,  and  are  conducted  by  the  electors  with  the  greatest  care, 
so  as  fully  to  exhibit  the  comparative  scholarship  of  the  boys. 
Strict  inquiry  is  also  made  as  to  their  characters,  and  the  merits 
of  each  boy  now  mainly  regulate  the  order  in  which  they  are 
inscribed  on  the  list  for  King’s.  The  benefits  which  have 
resulted  to  both  colleges  from  this  change  are  immense.  The 
elite  of  the  school  now  compete  eagerly  for  admission  into 
college,  instead  of  looking  forward  to  the  horrors  of  Long 
Chamber,  as  in  the  olden  time,  with  dread.  The  Newcastle 
scholarship,  the  great  prize  of  the  school,  is  now  invariably 
carried  off  by  the  collegers,  and  from  the  most  distinguished 
amongst  them  the  ranks  of  King’s  College  are  recruited. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  oppidans,  or  ‘  pueri 

*  commensales,’  of  Eton,  who  until  recently  formed  the  most 
distinguished,  and  still  form  the  most  numerous  and  important, 
portion  of  the  school.  In  1843,  before  the  improvements  to 
which  we  have  alluded  had  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
collegers,  their  numbers  had  dwindled  down  to  55,  whilst  there 
were  no  less  than  660  oppidans  at  that  date  in  the  school.  In 
1860,  under  the  new  regime^  the  collegers  had  regained  their 
statuteable  numbers,  and  the  oppidans  had  also  increased  to  750. 

The  Eton  oppidans  live  apart  from  the  collegers,  boarding  in 
the  houses  of  the  lower  master  and  the  assistant  masters,  and 
in  licensed  lodging  houses  kept  by  dames,  male  and  female, 
situated  in  that  part  of  Eton  which  is  within  the  bounds  of  the 
college.  During  their  school  hours  both  collegers  and  oppidans 
mix  indiscriminately  together.  These  820  boys  are  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  upper  and  the  lower  schools.  The  latter  comprises 
about  100  of  the  youngest  boys,  to  whose  education  the  lower 
master  and  four  assistant  masters  devote  their  time.  The  7 20  boys 
of  the  upper  school  are  taught  by  the  head-master  and  by  fifteen 
assistant  masters.  There  is  also  a  staff  of  extra  masters,  whose 
services  can  only  be  secured  by  extra  payments  of  an  exorbitant 
amount.  This  staff  consisted  in  1860  of  seven  arithmetical  and 
mathematical  masters,  a  French  master*,  a  German  master,  an 

*  In  !May,  1860,  an  assistant  French  master  was  added  to  this 
staff  of  extra  masters.  ^ 
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Italinn  master,  a  drawing  master,  a  fencing  master,  and  a  ‘  mili- 
‘  tary  instructor,’  which,  being  interpreted,  means,  we  suppose, 
a  drill  sergeant.  But  as,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion 
of  the  instruction  given  by  the  arithmetical  and  mathematical 
masters,  the  studies  directed  by  these  extra  masters  form  no 
portion  of  the  regular  business  of  the  school,  as  the  time  de¬ 
voted  to  them  is  deducted  from  the  play  hours,  and  as  the 
scholastic  position  of  their  teachers  is  altogether  inferior  and 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  classical  assistants,  it  is  almost  super¬ 
fluous  to  add  that  the  important  branches  of  education  which 
they  are  supposed  to  cultivate,  do  not  yet  flourish  very  luxu¬ 
riantly  at  Eton,  although  enormous  sums  of  money  are  annually 
invested  in  them. 

The  classical  instruction  of  the  boys  is  thus  carried  on :  every 
public  classical  master,  with  the  exception  of  the  head-master,  is 
also  a  private  tutor,  and  every  boy  is  required  to  employ  and  to 
pay  a  private  tutor.  Every  private  tutor  has  his  public  class  in 
school,  in  which  there  may  be  few  or  none  of  his  private  pupils. 
Every  exercise,  every  map,  every  copy  of  verses  a  boy  does  is 
first  submitted  to  the  private  tutor  for  inspection  and  correc¬ 
tion,  before  it  is  carried  into  school  for  the  inspection  and 
•  approval  of  the  public  tutor  of  the  remove  to  which  its  author 

belongs ;  every  lesson  said  in  the  public  school-room,  with  the 
exception  of  ‘  saying  by  heart,’  is  first  gone  through  before  the 
private  tutor  in  his  pupil-room.  The  private  tutor  undertakes 
to  exercise  peculiar  care  over  every  part  of  his  pupil’s  educa¬ 
tion  ;  to  advise  and  assist  him  in  his  private  reading ;  to  guide 
him  in  all  difiicultics  of  conduct ;  and  to  communicate  with  his 
parents  and  with  the  other  masters  should  anytliing  be  observed 
m  his  behaviour  or  habits  needing  notice  or  correction. 

Admirable  as  the  results  of  this  double  system  of  tuition 
might  be,  it  is  unquestionably  a  system  which  if  really  en¬ 
forced  would  require  the  presence  of  an  extraordinary  number 
of  masters;  and  we  have  stated  that  in  1860  there  were  but 
one  head-master,  who  takes  no  private  pupils,  and  fifteen  as¬ 
sistant  masters,  to  carry  it  out  amongst  the  720  boys,  at  that 
time  in  the  upper  school  of  Eton.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
that  a  public  tutor,  after  having  properly  examined  the  ex¬ 
ercises  of  a  class  of  fifty  or  sixty  boys,  and  after  having  heard 
them  go  through  their  various  daily  tasks,  can  betake  himself  to 
the  overw  helming  duties  of  a  pupil-room  containing  from  forty 
to  seventy  other  boys,  with  that  vigour  and  freshness  of  mind 
and  body  which  are  indispensable  to  ensure  success  in  teaching ; 
it  is  equally  impossible  that  a  private  tutor,  harassed  and  jaded 
by  the  daily  and  nightly  preparation  of  from  forty  to  seventy 
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boys  of  all  ages  and  all  stages  of  education,  can  bring  three  or 
four  times  a  day  into  the  public  school-room  the  ‘  vivida  vis 
‘  animi’  requisite  to  ascertain  whether  fifty  or  sixty  boys  —  not 
his  own  private  pupils — have  or  have  not  really  learnt  the  lessons 
assigned  to  them  as  the  regular  business  of  the  school. 

We  have  no  desire  to  see  Eton —  which  from  its  favourable 
position,  its  influential  connexions,  its  wealthy  foundation,  its 
picturesque  buildings,  and  its  historical  recollections  is,  and 
always  must  remain,  the  leading  school  of  England — a  cheap 
school.  But  we  do  desire  that  it  should  not  be  unreasonably 
expensive ;  and  that,  in  an  Eton  education,  full  money’s  worth 
should  be  honestly  given  for  all  money  paid.  AVe  have  shown 
that  such  cannot  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  extra  masters, 
in  consequence  of  the  disadvantageous  conditions  under  which 
they  are  at  present  compelled  to  teach ;  we  will  now  endeavour 
briefly  to  give  our  reasons  why  such  can  hardly  be  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  classical  and  mathematical  masters  of  the  school. 
The  sum  paid  by  every  boy  to  his  private  tutor  is  ten  guineas 
a  year.  But  if  a  parent  wishes  his  son  — as  most  parents  do 
—  to  receive  the  very  best  instruction  the  school  can  supply, 
he  must  submit  to  a  second  extra  payment  to  the  same  tutor 
of  ten  guineas  a  year.  For  that  second  payment  the  tutor 
undertakes  to  devote  to  his  pupil  a  portion  of  his  ‘  leisure  time.’ 
Xow  the  average  number  of  pupils  taught  by  each  Eton  master 
in  1860  was  about  forty -fi ve ;  some  tutors  accepting  payment 
for  as  many  as  seventy  pupils.  An  Eton  master  discharging 
faithfully  the  duties  of  a  public  tutor  in  school,  and  undertak¬ 
ing  out  of  school  the  private  tuition  of  from  forty  to  seventy 
private  pupils,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  much  ‘leisure 
time  ’  on  his  hands  to  bring  to  market  And  if,  under  such 
circumstances,  he  accepts  from  the  parents  of  one  half  of  his 
ten  guinea  pupils  the  extra  payment  of  ten  guineas  a  year  more 
per  boy  for  extra  instruction  during  his  leisure  time,  we  fear 
that  he  must  either  justly  expose  himself  to  the  imputation  of 
pretending  to  deal  in  an  article  which  he  has  not  got  to  sell,  or 
that  in  bestowing  extra  attention  on  his  twenty  guinea  boys, 
he  must  neglect  those  who  only  pay  him  ten  guineas  a  year  for 
tuition. 

The  same  painful  reflection  suggests  itself  when  we  analyse 
the  arithmetical  and  mathematical  arrangements  of  the  school. 
A  staflP  of  but  seven  masters  is  provided  for  those  departments  of 
study — by  no  means  an  excessive  number,  were  they  to  bestow 
their  whole  time  on  the  820  boys  they  are  supposed  to  teach, 
from  each  of  whom  they  receive  4/.  18.».  a  year.  But,  if  a 
parent  wishes  his  son  to  receive  the  very  best  arithmetical  and 
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mathematical  instruction  that  Eton  can  supply,  he  must  in  this 
case  also  submit  to  a  second  extra  payment  to  the  same  tutors. 
In  consideration  of  this  second  extra  payment,  the  seven  arith¬ 
metical  and  mathematical  masters  also  undertake  to  devote  their 
leisure  time  to  his*  son’s  advancement,  and  to  repair,  out  of 
school  hours,  the  shortcomings  of  their  own  teaching  in  school 
hours. 

By  similar  reasoning  the  huntsman  and  whips  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  stag  hounds  might  draw  their  well-earned  wages  for 
j)assing  the  whole  day  on  horseback ;  and  on  returning  home  at 
night,  worn  and  wearied  with  the  chase,  might  claim  a  right 
to  feed  the  hounds  and  dress  the  hunters  during  their  ‘  leisure 
‘  hours,’  in  consideration  of  receiving,  as  extra  wages,  the  money 
now  paid  to  the  fresh  and  vigorous  feeders  and  strappers  of 
the  Koyal  Hunt.  But  however  advantageous  it  might  be  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view  to  Mr.  Davis  and  his  assistants,  we 
doubt  whether  under  such  an  arrangement  the  horses  and  the 
hounds  would  take  the  field  in  the  good  condition  which  they 
at  present  exhibit ;  and  we  believe  the  existing  scheme  for  the 
division  and  payment  of  labour  in  the  stables  and  kennels  of 
the  Koyal  Hunt  to  be  far  better  than  that  of  the  Koyal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Eton. 

We  had  intended  to  have  here  given,  for  the  information  of 
parents,  the  detailed  cost  of  an  Eton  education ;  but  we  have 
found,  by  inquiry  at  the  Eton  booksellers,  that  no  prospectus 
or  terms  of  the  school  are  published  ‘on  authority.’  We  have 
also  ascertained,  by  examining  a  score  of  Eton  bills,  that  the 
regular  charges  for  board  and  tuition  are  swollen  to  an  uncon¬ 
scionable  amount,  by  a  multitude  and  variety  of  extra  charges, 
which  we  could  not  attempt  to  recapitulate,  without  the  risk  of 
falling  into  some  slight  inaccuracy  which  would  be  pounced  upon 
by  the  Eton  masters — more  solito — in  order  to  prove  that  all  our 
statements  concerning  Eton  were  equally  untrustworthy.  We 
will,  therefore,  only  mention,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  difficulties 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  charges  connected  with  Eton  education,  that  a  gentleman  of 
our  acquaintance  having  applied  to  his  son’s  tutor  to  know  what 
items  were  included  under  the  head  of  ‘  school  charges,’  received 
the  unsatisfactory  reply  that  ‘  sundry  small  charges  not  usually 
‘  detailed’  were  included  under  that  head.  Each  boy  pays  about 
5/.  a  year  for  ‘  school  charges,’  so  that  we  have  here  a  sum  of 
4100/.  a  year  of  which  no  account  is  rendered.  The  most  pre¬ 
posterous  amongst  the  extra  charges  which  are  detailed  in  the 
bills,  appear  to  us  to  be  those  occasioned  by  the  custom  of 
compelling  boys  —  whose  average  stay  at  the  school  is  under 
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four  years,  and  who  may  not  remain  there  one — to  purchase 
furniture  for  their  own  rooms.  The  custom  of  making  valedic¬ 
tory  presents  of  money  to  the  head-master  and  the  private  tutors 
is  an  extra  which  we  should  gladly  see  abolished.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  plead  that  these  payments  are  optional ;  but  it  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see  how  by  a  little  dexterous  social  management  volun¬ 
tary  benevolences  may  virtually  be  transforraed,into  compulsory 
payments;  and  the  position  in  which  the  transaction  places  the 
master  is  a  false  and  a  degrading  one — in  which  we  should 
regret  to  see  any  man  of  spirit  and  character.  We  have  also 
been  much  struck  at  the  exorbitant  amount  of  the  booksellers’ 
bills ;  but  as  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  those  bills 
have  been  incurred  for  school  books  alone,  or  for  ‘leaving 
‘  books,’  a  practice  which  enables  the  booksellers  to  dispose  of  a 
vast  amount  of  worthless  volumes  of  little  value  in  tawdry  array 
at  a  very  remunerative  price,  we  will  do  no  more  than  indicate 
the  impression  which  has  been  made  upon  us  and  will  pass  on 
to  other  matter. 

The  magisterial  body  at  Eton  have  within  the  last  few  months 
expressed  through  various  channels  their  high  indignation  at  the 
unwarrantable  interference  which  has  been  attempted  with  them; 
and  without  altogether  denying  the  existence  of  the  evils  com¬ 
plained  of,  have  evinced  considerable  impatience  and  astonish¬ 
ment  at  not  being  allowed  to  reform  themselves  in  their  own 
way  and  at  their  own  time.  The  public  have  surely  a  right  to 
plead,  in  apology  for  such  interference,  that  there  are  few 
instances  on  record  of  corporate  bodies  having  been  reformed 
by  themselves  without  external  pressure ;  especially  when  the 
required  reforms  conflict  directly  with  their  pecuniary  interests. 
They  may  also  urge  that  in  education,  a  credit  system  on  either 
side  is  intolerable.  A  schoolmaster  justly  requires  that  his 
pupils’  bills  shall  be  promptly  paid  to  his  banker;  a  parent 
with  equal  justice  may  insist  that  his  boy  shall  personally  re¬ 
ceive  money’s  worth  for  money  so  paid.  It  is  poor  comfort  to 
a  man  whose  son  has  been  neglected  at  the  school,  to  learn 
that  four  Etonians  have  gained  first  classes  at  Oxford  in  that 
year,  or  that  a  Kingsman  has  won  the  Craven  scholarship; 
still  less  consolatory  to  him  will  it  be  to  hear  that  important 
educational  improvements  have  been  talked  of  for  many  years  in 
the  secret  conclave  of  the  college ;  and  that  although  progress 
at  such  a  school  as  Eton  must  necessarily  be  slow,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  education  which  his  grandchildren  will 
receive  at  that  celebrated  school  will  be  an  excellent  one. 

We  believe,  however,  that  in  the  conduct  of  this  discussion 
a  grave  injustice  has  been  done  to  Dr.  Goodford,  the  present 
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head-master  of  Eton.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  college  rests  with  him ;  and  that,  if  the  improve¬ 
ments  demanded  by  public  opinion  and  by  common  sense  have 
not  been  already  carried  out,  the  fault  is  his  alone.  This  is  not  so. 
The  government  of  Eton  College  rests  solely  and  entirely  with 
the  provost  and  fellows ;  the  head-master  is  but  their  hired  ser¬ 
vant,  ‘  conductitius  ac  ctiam  remotivus,’  and  without  the  assent 
and  support  of  his  employers  he  is  altogether  powerless  for  good. 
We  do  not  in  the  least  dispute  that  the  scheme  of  Eton  educa¬ 
tion  is  much  altered  for  the  better  since  the  days  of  Keate ; 
but,  unhappily,  the  machinery  by  which  that  scheme  is  to  be 
carried  out  remains  as  weak  as  ever.  No  writer,  not  even  Mr. 
Johnson,  pretends  to  deny  that  the  educating  staff  of  the  school 
is  at  the  present  moment,  and  always  has  been,  insufficient ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  most  complex  machinery  can  be  of  little 
avail  unless  adequate  motive  power  is  provided  to  propel  it. 

It  is  alleged  in  Mr.  Johnson’s  pamplilet  that  the  main  ob¬ 
struction  to  an  immediate  increase  in  the  number  of  tutors  at 
Eton  consists  in  the  fact  that  there  are  no  houses  to  be  found  in 
which  they  can  be  lodged.  We  cannot  attach  any  very  great 
importance  to  this  imaginary  difficulty.  However  desirable 
it  may  be  that  every  Eton  master  should  reside  near  his  work, 
there  can  surely  be  no  reason  why,  ad  interim,  a  dozen  ad¬ 
ditional  masters  should  not  lodge  in  the  town  of  Eton,  or  even 
in  Windsor.  Indeed,  we  understand  that  the  fencing  master 
of  Eton,  whose  office,  like  that  of  the  Lord  High  Chamberlain, 
appears  to  be  hereditary,  resides  in  London,  and  merely  visits 
Eton  once  a  week,  arriving  there  late  on  Thursday  evening  and 
leaving  early  on  Friday  morning.  With  such  a  precedent  as 
this,  the  college  authorities  can  entertain  no  real  objection  to 
finding  lodgings  for  a  whole  regiment  of  assistant  masters  within 
a  mile  of  the  school.  ^Ir.  Johnson  also  more  justly  pleads  that 
there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  schoolrooms  for  new  assist¬ 
ants  to  occupy  with  their  classes ;  and  we  know  this  to  be  the 
case  :  we  know  moreover  that  the  mathematical  school  and  the 
fencing  room  are  private  speculations,  built  by  individuals  with 
their  own  private  funds,  and  that  at  the  present  moment  two  or 
more  masters  are  also  erecting  boarding-houses  on  tlie  college 
property  under  similar  conditions. 

These  facts  are  very  important.  They  at  once  guide  us  to 
the  real  obstacle  which  has  hitherto  baffled,  and  will  continue 
to  baffle,  all  attempts  at  improvement  as  long  as  it  is  suffered  to 
exist  at  Eton.  That  obstacle  is  —  vested  interest. 

If  assistant  masters  and  dames  are  allowed,  in  consideration 
of  heavy  fines,  to  hold  their  houses  on  long  leases  at  nominal 
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rents,  and  are  encouraged  to  expend  their  private  resources  in 
building  improvements  on  the  college  property ;  if  a  mathe¬ 
matical  master  and  a  fencing  master  are  suffered  to  run  up 
speculatively  a  mathematical  school  and  a  salU  dCarmes ;  these 
persons  all  take  root  at  Eton,  and  become,  de  facto,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  foundation ;  and  there  they  will  remain  for  the 
term  of  their  natural  lives,  if  not  bought  out  by  incoming  capi¬ 
talists  Avho  desire  to  succeed  to  them.  Thus  we  shall  either 
see  the  purchase  system  introduced  into  the  ranks  of  the  Eton 
masters  and  dames,  or  else  Latin  and  Greek,  mathematics  and 
fencing,  will  be  taught  by  the  sons  and  by  the  sons’  sons  of  the 
present  men  in  possession  to  our  eons  and  to  our  sons’  sons, 
until  the  end  of  time,  although  it  is  pretty  generally  admitted  in 
the  present  day  that  hereditary  service  is  seldom  good  service. 

It  will  here  be  asked ;  what  are  the  provost  and  fellows  of 
Eton  to  do  if  the  existing  schoolrooms  are  overcrowded,  if  the 
existing  masters  are  over-worked,  and  if  they  have  no  funds 
at  command  to  build  new  schoolrooms  and  to  accommodate  new 
masters?  Are  they  to  send  round  the  begging-box  again,  as 
they  did  in  1843  ?  Is  the  affection  which  all  old  Etonians  bear 
towards  the  place  where  their  earlier  years  were  happily  spent, 
to  be  again  utilised  in  order  to  spare  the  college  funds  ? 

Tliere  is  one  simple  and  obvious  w’ay  of  meeting  the  existing 
difficulty,  which,  strangely  enough,  does  not  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  the  Eton  masters.  It  is,  not  to  admit  and  accept 
payment  for  more  pupils  than  they  can  properly  accommodate 
and  teach.  And  before  the  provost  and  fellows  again  resort  to 
eleemosynary  assistance,  we  would  strongly  recommend  them 
to  publish  the  accounts  of  the  foundation.  The  transient 
glance  which  we  obtained  of  those  accounts  in  1818  has  en¬ 
gendered  in  our  bosoms  a  pardonable  craving  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  that  interesting  subject.  What  has  become  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  settled  on  the  college  by  the  pious  munificence  of  Henry 
VI.?  To  how  much  do  its  revenues  amount  in  1861  ?  How 
are  they  appropriated? 

We  know  that  in  1504  the  college  revenues  amounted  to 
652/.;  we  know  that  in  1817  they  had  increased  to  about 
14,000/.  a  year,  and  that  in  1860  there  is  every  probability  that 
they  exceeded  20,000/.  In  other  words,  we  know  that  they 
have  augmented  about  thirty-fold  during  the  last  350  years. 
If  these  revenues  have  been  fairly  dealt  with,  the  chest  assigned 
by  the  statutes  for  the  reception  of  surplus  funds  should  be  full 
to  overflowing;  and  no  more  statutable  application  could  be 
made  of  its  contents  than  to  employ  them  ‘  in  increasing  and 
‘  augmenting  the  college,  and  for  the  common  use  and  con- 
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*  venience  of  all  its  members.’*  Commodious  houses  and  school¬ 
rooms  ought  to  be  forthwith  built  for  the  boys;  Messrs. 
Hawtrey’s  and  Angelo’s  private  speculations  ought  to  be  super¬ 
seded  by  spacious  mathematical  schools  and  gymnasia;  and 
above  all,  the  upper,  lower,  and  assistant  masters  ought  to  be 
the  salaried  servants  of  the  governing  body  of  the  college,  as 
the  founder  has  expressly  directed,  instead  of  depending  on  an 
illicit  capitation  tax  fraudulently  levied  on  the  boys,  on  the 
forced  benevolences  of  entrance  fees  and  leaving  money,  and 
on  other  small  and  doubtful  pickings.  Were  this  latter  arrange¬ 
ment  carried  out,  we  suspect  that  we  should  hear  little  more  of 
the  anxiety  of  Eton  tutors  to  teach  single-handed  forty,  fifty, 
sixty,  and  even  seventy  boys ;  nor  would  those  gentlemen 
resist  a  proposal  to  augment  their  numbers  and  to  lighten  their 
labours  in  the  ungentle  and  unreasonable  spirit  which  they 
are  now  exhibiting. 

But  this’ is,  unhappily,  a  Utopian  dream.  The  increment 
chest  has  long  been  empty ;  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  revenues  of  the  college,  the 
decrease  which  has  been  effected  in  the  ecclesiastical  department 
of  the  foundation,  and  the  parsimony — not  to  call  it  by  a 
harsher  and  more  appropriate  name — with  which  the  scholars 
have  been  and  still  are  treated.  No  surplus  remains :  indeed, 
the  accounts  of  1817  actually  exliibit  the  curious  spectacle  of 
the  provost  and  fellows  of  Eton  lending  money  to  *  Domus,’  in 
order  to  enable  *  Domus  ’  to  pay  its  weekly  bills. 

We  know  so  little  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  Eton  even 
now,  that  we  cannot  positively  say  whether  its  visitors  ever 
inquire  into  its  management  as  they  are  in  duty  bound  to 
do.  We  suspect,  however,  that  they  do  not.  And  until  the 
governing  body  —  the  heart  of  the  school  —  be  reformed,  we 

*  ‘  Ordinantes  prseterea,  quod  singulis  annis,  oneribus  diet!  nostri 
Regalis  Collegii  juxta  ordinationes  et  statuta^ejusdem  convenienter 
supportatis,  quod  residuum  fucrit  de  fructibus  redditibus  et  proven- 
tibus  ipsius  collegii  nostri,  ad  utilitatem  et  commodum  ejusdem  inte- 
graliter  conservetur,  ac  bene  et  fideliter  in  dicta  archa  secundx  domus 
predictae  fideliter  reponatur  et  custodiatur  securius  in  eadem.’ — Stat. 

XXXV. 

‘  Item,  quod  bona  et  catalla  dicti  collegii  ad  commodum  et  utilita¬ 
tem  ejusdem,  prout  necessitas  evidens  exegerit,  ac  statuta  et  ordina¬ 
tiones  dicti  illustrissimi  principis  in  hac  parte  dictaverint,  adminis- 
trabo  eaque  procurabo  et  faciam  utiliter  et  fideliter  ab  aliis  ministrari : 
et  quae  residua  fuerint  et  excrescent  conservabo  et  faciam  ad  incre- 
mentum  dicti  Regalis  Collegii  et  commodum  fideliter  conservari.’ — 
The  Provost’s  oath,  stat.  vii. 
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very  much  fear  that  it  will  be  in  vain  to  look  for  any  general 
reform  in  the  rest  of  the  establishment.  When  Mr.  Johnson 
penned  the  oracular  senten’ce  that  ‘there  are  reasons,  obvious 
‘enough  to  Etonians,  which  make  it  undesirable  to  dwell  on 
‘  the  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  physical  or  structural  en- 
‘  largement  of  the  school,’  he  evidently  pointed  in  the  direction 
which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  explore :  he  must  clearly 
have  had  in  his  mind  the  empty,  increment  chest  of  the  college, 
and  the  bursting  pockets  of  the  provost  and  fellows.  We 
thank  him  heartily  for  the  hint  which  he  thus  gave  us,  and 
trust  that  we  have  earned  his  approval  by  the  use  which  we  • 
have  made  of  it. 

We  will  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  Eton 
masters  themselves,  past  and  present.  -These  gentlemen  are, 
we  believe,  almost  always  selected  from' King’s;  that  is  to  say, 
out  of  twenty-one  masters  now  at  Eton,  about  sixteen  are 
Kingsmen,  as  well  as  the  provost  mid  six"  out  df  the  seven 
fellows.  It  is  admitted  that  until  lately  the  fellows  of  King’s 
College  were  not  generally  of  a  stamp  calculated  to  furnish 
first-rate  masters  for  any  school.  They  entered  Eton  when 
mere  children  by  favour ;  they  were  grossly  neglected  and  ill 
educated  whilst  they  remained  there;  they  were  elected  to  King’s 
by  seniority;  and  when  at  Cambridge  they  kept  aloof  from 
the  general  society  and  studies  of  the  place,  and  living  in  a 
college  notorious  for  the  laxity  of  its  discipline  and  the  idleness 
of  its  members,  encountered  none  of  the  public  examinations  of 
the  university.  Returning  to  Eton  at  four  or  five  and  twenty 
years  of  age  as  assistant  masters,  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  world  or  experience  in  tuition,  they  were  at  once  entrusted 
with  the  instruction  of  two  or  three  times  as  many  boys  as 
the  most  practised  and  accomplished  schoolmaster  would  have 
attempted  to  educate  elsewhere.-  Having  themselves  learnt  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge  nothing  but  Latin  and  Greek,  they  could 
teach  nothing  else,  and  they  consequently  despised  and  decried 
all  other  branches  of  learning.  In  due  course  of  time  other 
collegers,  as  carelessly  educated  by  such  teachers,  became  in 
their  turn  assistant  masters  at  Eton  themselves,  whilst  their 
immediate  predecessors  undertook,  as  provost  and  fellows,  the 
government  of  the  college ;  and  thus  the  vicious  circle  has  been 
perpetuated  from  age  to  age.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  well  worthy 
of  consideration,  how  far  the  narrow  and  faulty  teaching  thus 
provided,  until  very  recently,  for  the  leading  public 'school  of 
England,  may  have  tainted  the  general  scheme  of  upper  class 
education  which  still  obtains  throughout  the  country.  That 
there  were  occasionally  brilliant  and  signal  exceptions  amongst 
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the  class  we  have  described,  it  would  be  absurd  and  dishonest 
to  deny  ;  but  that  the  sketch  which  we  have  hero  traced  of  the 
Eton  masters  of  bygone  days  is  on  the  whole  a  fair  one,  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  evidence  not  only  of  Sir  John  Coleridge  and  of 
Su*  Edward  Creasy,  but  of  ISIr.  Johnson  himself. 

The  regeneration  of  the  collegers  in  1843  brought  about  a 
new  and  a  better  state  of  things  at  King’s  College.  The  best 
pupils  amongst  the  Eton  oppidans  entered  college  by  competi¬ 
tion  ;  their  conduct  whilst  at  Eton  was  carefully  looked  to  by 
the  assistant  master  especially  entrusted  with  their  supervision ; 
by  competition  they  were  promoted  to  King’s,  and  on  reaching 
Cambridge  they  entered  the  schools,  as  all  other  Cambridge 
students  did,  and  competed  openly,  and  with  remarkable 
success,  for  the  honours  and  prizes  of  the  University.*  There 
is  no  reason  now  why  King’s  should  not  supply  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  excellent  masters  for  Eton,  although  the  preference 
still  concedetl  to  Kingsmen,  which  almost  amounts  to  a  mo¬ 
nopoly,  must  undoubtedly  be  disadvantageous  to  the  school. 
Even  at  present  the  assistant  masters  of  Eton  come  from 
King’s  young  men,  unpractised  in  tuition,  perhaps  rather  un¬ 
duly  elevated  by  their  successes  at  Cambridge,  and  knowing 
little  or  nothing  of  the  outer  world,  or  of  the  real  value  of  the 
conventional  accomplishments  on  which  they  pride  themselves. 
On  reaching  Eton  they  find  themselves  at  once  raised  to  a 
position  which  enables  them  to  carry  their  heads  high  amongst 
the  society  of  the  place,  they  are  seldom  called  upon  to  assign 
reasons  for  their  conduct,  or  to  submit  to  contradiction  or  re¬ 
futation  in  argument.  Whether  they  succeed  or  fail  as  tutors 
they  remain  at  Eton  as  long  as  it  suits  them  to  do  so ;  and  the 
great  demand  which  exists  for  first-rate  upper-class  education, 
coupled  with  the  fact,  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Johnson,  that  few 
people  are  comjKJtent  to  estimate  schools  at  their  real  value, 
and  that  the  multitude  are  therefore  necessitated  to  trust  to  re¬ 
putation  or  fashion  in  selecting  them,  enables  the  Eton  masters 
to  treat  with  the  parents  of  their  pupils  almost  on  terms  of 
superiority  and  indifference.  We  conceive  that  under  all  these 
circumstances  much  indulgence  ought  to  be  shown  towards 
them  if,  in  expressing  their  views  on  the  important  subject  at  * 
present  under  public  consideration,  they  do  not  exhibit  all  the 


•  It  has  been  stated  by  Dr.  Goodford  in  a  printed  letter  circulated 
by  him  in  December,  1860,  but  marked  ‘private,’  that  seven  out  of 
the  twenty-one  masters  of  Eton  arc  men  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  at  college ;  and  that  one  of  them  had  had  some  previous 
experience  in  tuition  prior  to  his  appointment. 
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courtesy  for  those  who  differ  from  them  that  might  reasonably 
be  exjKJCteJ  from  gentlemen  of  education  and  character,  such  as 
they  undoubtedly  are.  It  were  much  to  be  wished,  too,  that 
they  were  selected  from  a  wider  area,  and  that  the  near  rela¬ 
tionship  which  exists  between  so  many  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  school  and  the  assistant  masters  were  not  permitted,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  to  operate  seriously  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Eton  boys.* 

We  do  not  projMJse  on  the  present  occasion  to  enter  upon  a 
minute  examination  of  the  educational  system  of  Eton,  or  of  its 
practical  results.  That  subject  would  in  itself  require  as  much 
space  as  we  have  been  able  to  allot  to  the  constitution  of  the 
college,  and  it  deserves  to  be  considered  by  itself.  At  the  risk 
of  giving  offence  to  the  authorities  of  the  school,  we  will,  how¬ 
ever,  venture  to  affirm  that  even  in  classical  learning,  which 
forms  the  sole  claim  of  the  college  to  scholastic  distinction, 
Eton  has  no  pretensions  to  the  highest  rank  in  critical  scholar¬ 
ship.  Its  grammar  is  a  mass  of  monkish  doggrel,  its  school¬ 
books  consist  mainly  of  extracts,  compiled  long  ago  without 
much  taste  or  judgment.  They  are  expensive,  deficient  in 
notes,  and  incorrect  in  text.  By  a  recent  measure  of  Dr. 
Goodford  sixty-five  of  the  upper  boys  are  now  permitted  to  read 
Thucydides  and  the  Greek  tragedies,  Cicero  and  Tacitus,  under 
the  eye  of  the  heaJ-master,  but  the  rest  of  the  school  is  still 
denied  even  the  free  range  of  classical  literature.  In  all  other 
respects  it  is  admitted  that  the  school  is  lamentably  deficient;  the 
amount  of  mathematics  required  at  Eton  is  admitted  by  the 
masters  themselves  to  be  contemptible,  and  the  mode  in  which 
geography,  history,  modern  languages,  and  English  composition 
are  taught  there  must  be  regarded  as  a  nullity  or  a  farce. 
In  one  word,  a  boy  may  leave  Eton  with  credit  and  yet  be 
quite  unable  to  pass  the  common  tests  of  the  Civil  Service 
Examiners.  Ilis  Latin  versification  may  be  exquisite,  but  he 


*  The  relations  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Eton  College, 
have  necessarily  fallen  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Commissioners,  who  have  had  to  consider  the  endowments 
and  constitution  of  at  least  one  of  these  magnificent  establishments. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that  with  an  income  of  at  least  2o,0C)0f. 
a  year,  the  number  of  under-graduates  entered  annually  at  King’s 
has  varied  {rom  five  to  ticclve.  The  fellow'ships  have  hitherto  been 
close  endowments.  By  throwing  open  half  of  the  scholarships,  a 
highly  beneficiiil  change  will  undoubtedly  be  wrought  on  Eton.  But 
we  regret  that  the  Commissioners  do  not  appear  to  have  conceived 
that  Eton  College  itself  fell  within  the  scope  of  their  inquiry'. 
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may  be  unable  to  cipher,  to  spell,  to  name  the  principal  rivers 
of  the  globe,  or  to  write  his  mother  tongue  with  ease  and  cor¬ 
rectness.  Latin  versification,  we  must  be  permitted  to  repeat, 
is  a  slender  provision  for  a  young  man  who  has  to  make  his  way 
in  the  world,  and  the  probability  is  that  his  first  care  on  leaving 
the  station  at  Slough  will  be  to  forget  his  longs  and  shorts  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Setting  aside  Latin  and  Greek,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  affirm,  on  very  competent  authority,  that  the 
general  education  to  be  had  in  the  pauper  school  of  the  Slough 
union  is  considerably  better  and  more  useful  to  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  than  the  education  to  be  had  at  Eton  College. 

The  last  subject  upon  which  we  shall  touch  in  the  present 
article  is  the  alleged  luxury  and  extravagance  of  an  Eton  boy’s 
life.  Hitherto  the  Eton  masters  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  the  blame  of  it  on  the  parents,  and  of  declaring  that 
the  rulers  of  the  school  were  powerless  to  contend  against  the 
corrupting  influences  of  home.  AVe  have  always  held  that 
this  view  of  the  case  was  an  unfair  one,  and  that  a  parent 
would  have  a  hard  battle  to  fight  against  his  son  and  his  son’s 
tutor  on  the  subject  of  ‘  what  is  always  done  at  Eton.’  Air. 
Johnson,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  is  perfectly  open  and  honest 
in  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject.  He  candidly  avows 
that  Eton  is  a  luxurious  school,  and  maintains  that  it  is  fit  that 
it  should  be  so.  But  be  shall  speak  for  himself : — 

*  If  there  is  luxuriousness  amongst  Etonians,  fair  allowance  being 
made  for  the  influence  of  the  age  they  live  in,  let  the  blame  rest  on 
the  masters.  But  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  there  is.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  Eton  is  like  Athens,  not  like  Sparta.  The  expen¬ 
diture  of  an  Eton  boy  is  much  more  on  games  and  society  than  on 
anything  else  ;  it  is  his  activity,  not  his  sloth,  that  makes  him  draw 
on  his  father.  Games,  as  every  one  knows,  are  to  schools  what 
military  and  naval  affairs  are  to  nations,  and  the  progress  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  makes  them  more  and  more  costly.  Cricket  is  a  sort  of  profes¬ 
sion,  and  draws  away  as  much  money  as  the  study  of  an  art  or  a 
science.  Football,  which  is  almost  universal,  is  cheap  and  hardy 
enough  for  a  Spartan.  Swimming  is  as  universal  and  as  cheap  as 
football.  Boating  is  decidedly  costly,  though  the  most  costly  forms 
of  the  amusement,  or  rather  the  occupation,  are  limited  to  the  few. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  outlay  on  the  annual  fetes  connected  with 
boating,  which  give  more  pleasure  to  a  greater  number  of  people 
than  any  other  entertainment  that  could  be  devised.  In  none  of 
these  charges,  though  they  swell  the  bills,  do  we  find  selfish  luxury. 
All  this  outlay  savours  of  vigour  and  public  spirit.  But  there  are 
some  convivialities  that  remind  us  of  the  “  Harchestcr  age”  still  kept 
up  by  the  boys,  and  with  no  little  misgiving.  They  are  too  cou- 
serv  ative  to  abolish  these  forced  merry-makings ;  but,  if  they  were 
to  vote  by  ballot,  there  would  hardly  be  a  majority  for  keeping  them 
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up.  Tlien  there  is  something  like  a  club,  limited  and  fashionable, 
involving  the  expenditure  of  Zl.  a  year  for  each  of  its  twenty-eight 
members.  In  this,  perliaps,  an  austere  censor  might  detect  a  divan 
too  soft  for  youthful  limbs  and  an  appliance  of  cream  laid  paper.  .  • 

.  .  Over  and  above  these  claims  on  an  active  boy’s  finances,  there  is 
a  very  natural  taste  for  the  decoration  of  one's  private  apartment. 
How  can  you  object  to  his  making  a  home  of  it,  and  filling  it  with 
signs  of  taste  and  refinement?  Would  it  not  be  an  usurpation  if  a 
tutor  were  to  enforce  a  sumptuary  law  against  ornaments  on  the 
chimney  piece  or  prints  on  the  wall?  Opinions  may  differ  as  to 
easy  chairs,  but  let  us  be  tolerant ;  it  is  an  age  of  comfort,  and  the 
lounging  of  a  school  boy  no  more  disqualifies  them  from  bearing  pain 
in  a  football  crush,  than  do  the  saloons  of  Pall  Mall  unfit  our  war¬ 
riors  for  the  trenches’ 

This  passage  needs  no  word  of  comment  from  us.  We  will 
merely  warn  parents  that  it  is  written  by  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  the  Eton  masters  of  the  present  day  respecting 
boys  who  are  almost  all  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  When  we 
are  told  that  these  are  luxurious  times,  and  that  parents  prefer 
that  their  children  should  be  surrounded  with  luxury  from  their 
earliest  years,  it  is  very  difficult  to  disprove  the  assertion. 
Nevertheless,  we  firmly  believe  that  the  majority  of  parents 
wince  and  groan  under  the  extravagance  of  Eton,  and  would 
gladly  see  it  abated,  if  they  knew  how  to  bring  about  such  a 
reform.  But  a  father  with  a  boy  at  or  about  to  enter  the 
school,  and  with  other  sons  growing  up,  is  in  no  position  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  unenviable  task  of  a  public  school  reformer.  The 
results  of  such  Quixotism  might  be  fatal  to  the  future  success 
in  life  of  his  children,  even  if  he  attained  his  object,  which  he 
probably  would  not  do.  It  is  indeed  a  bard  case  if  a  youth 
cannot  participate  in  the  many  advantages  which  ought,  under 
improved  conditions,  to  attend  an  Eton  education  unless  his 
parents  are  prepared  to  pay  for  all  the  Athenian  luxuries  so 
enthusiastically  described  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

Yet  we  are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  reform  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  imminent,  and  that  it  will  proceed  from  a  high  quarter 
from  which  the  public  has  already  received  many  benefits, 
thoughtfully  and  unostentatiously  bestowed.  It  is  not  long 
since  Wellington  College  was  inaugurated,  in  honour  of  the 
memory  of  the  late  Duke  of  AVellington,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Prince  Consort.  In  a  healthy  and  thinly  populated 
district,  not  very  far  from  Eton,  a  convenient  fabric  has  been 
erected  with  funds  raised  by  public  subscription,  calculated  to 
accommodate  400  boys  and  the  necessary  masters  and  servants. 
The  object  of  this  foundation  is  to  afford  a  good  general 
education  to  the  sons  of  deceased  officers  in  Her  Majesty’s 
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army,  and  also  to  the  sons  of  any  civilians  who  may  be 
disposed  to  send  then)  thither,  who  are  admitted,  at  an  in¬ 
creased  rate  of  payment,  to  the  benefits  of  the  school.  The 
boys  on  the  foundation  pay  10/.,  15/.,  or  20/.  a  year,  as  the 
governors  of  the  College  may  determine  in  each  case  at  the 
time  of  their  election  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of 
their  surviving  parent  or  guardian.  Other  boys,  not  on  the 
foundation,  pay,  if  the  sons  of  oflScers  in  the  army,  80/.  a  year ; 
if  the  sons  of  civilians,  110/.  a  year.  This  annual  charge  in¬ 
cludes  board,  education,  stationery,  medical  attendance,  wash¬ 
ing,  two  suits  of  uniform  a  year,  and  a  great  coat  once  in  two 
years.  The  education  given  is  of  a  general  character,  and  Includes 
in  the  subjects  of  instruction — 1.  ^NHiat  is  usually  understood  by 
a  thorough  English  and  classical  education ;  2.  Those  branches  of 
scientific  knowledge  which  have  a  special  application  to  the  arts, 
commerce,  and  industry  of  the  country ;  3.  Drawing ;  4.  Modern 
languages.  No  boy  is  admitted  before  the  age  of  eleven  years,  and 
no  foundation  scholar  can  be  received  above  the  age  of  thirteen, 
or  can  remain  in  the  college  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen,  except 
in  special  cases,  to  be  determined  by  the  governors.  The  re¬ 
ligious  worship  and  teaching  of  the  school  are  to  be  according 
to  the  doctrine  and  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  but 
attendance  on  such  worship  and  teaching  will  not  be  required 
of  those  boys  whose  guardians  may  object  on  the  grounds  of 
religious  dissent.  When  the  buildings  are  completed  the 
college  will  accommodate  400  boys,  each  of  whom  will  have  a 
separate  sleeping  apartment.  The  domestic  arrangements  are 
made  on  such  a  liberal  scale  that  the  junior  boys  are  in  no  case 
required  to  wait  uixm  the  seniors,  and  the  food  provided  for 
the  school  is  unlimited  in  quantity,  and  of  the  very  best  quality. 
The  administration  of  this  foundation  is  presided  over  by  the 
Prince  Consort.  The  Earl  of  Derby  is  its  vice-president,  and 
amongst  its  governors  are  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  and 
many  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  day. 

In  entering  upon  these  details  we  need  scarcely  explain 
that  we  have  no  intention  of  doing  anything  so  foolish  or  so 
mischievous  as  to  attempt  to  establish  any  rivalry  or  com¬ 
parison  between  Wellington  College  and  Eton.  We  might  as 
reasonably  compare  the  young  plantations  with  which  the  one 
has  recently  been  surrounded  with  the  venerable  timber  which 
adorns  the  picturesque  buildings  of  King  Henry’s  ancient 
foundation.  The  condition  of  these  schools,  which  are  both  at 
the  present  moment  full  to  overflowing,  proves  that  tliey  can 
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co-exist  without  injuring  each  other ;  and  we  sincerely  desire 
that  Eton  may  continue  to  be,  what  it  has  always  been,  the 
leading  public  school  of  England.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Eton  authorities  may  learn  a  good  deal  that  may  be  credit¬ 
able  and  useful  to  them,  and  advantageous  to  the  time-honoured 
establishment  over  which  they  preside,  if  they  will  take  into 
consideration  some  points  connected  with  their  new  neighbours. 
They  may  ascertain  by  examining  the  lists  of  the  Wellington 
College  that  the  boys  already  at  that  school  and  those  whose 
names  are  entered  for  admission  when  room  can  be  made  for  them, 
are  precisely  of  the  same  social  class  as  those  who  are  now  being 
educated  at  Eton.  They  may  ascertain  by  the  same  lists  that  the 
gentlemen  entrusted  with  the  tuition  of  the  Wellington  scholars 
are  of  precisely  the  same  social  and  academical  class  as  are  the 
assistant  masters  now  at  Eton.  They  may  ascertain  what  manner 
of  education  such  enlightened  noblemen  and  gentlemen  as  those 
who  constitute  the  governors  of  Wellington  College  believe 
to  be  best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  day ; 
and,  above  all,  they  may  learn  that  in  the  opinion  of  those  dis¬ 
tinguished  men,  many  of  whom  have  already  sent  their  own 
sons  and  relations  to  the  school,  the  exorbitant  spirit  of  luxury 
and  expense  which  now  obtains  at  Eton  is  both  unnecessary 
and  undesirable.  They  will  find  that  the  charge  for  education 
at  Wellington  College  — 110/.  a  year,  comprises  every  item 
which  is  charged  for  at  Eton  as  an  extra,  and  if  they  will  analyse 
some  of  these  charges — medical  attendance,  diet,  and  washing 
for  instance  —  they  will  find  that  the  boys  at  Wellington 
College  are  dealt  with  as  liberally  and  as  considerately  as  the 
sons  of  the  best  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  England  ought  to 
be. 

But  before  any  material  improvements  can  possibly  be  effected 
at  Eton,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  financial  position 
of  the  foundation  should  be  inquired  inta  The  visitors  of  the 
college — the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  Bishop  of  Lincoln  —  are  the  parties  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  undertake  this  disagreeable  office,  were  the  action  of 
visitors  in  the  present  age  either  probable  or  possible.  The 
Eton  statutes  provide  carefully  and  completely  for  such  visi¬ 
tatorial  supervision.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  en¬ 
joined,  in  order  that  ‘  omnia  et  singula  ordinationes  et  statuta 
‘  dicti  nostri  Regalis  Collegii  per  nos  edita  et  edenda  plene 
‘  et  efficaciter  imperpetuum  observentur,  bonaque  omnia  hu- 
‘  jusmodi  fideliter  conserventur  discretiusque  regantur,’  to  visit 
Eton  College  whenever  he  himself  or  his  commissioners  visit 
the  diocese  of  Lincoln ;  whilst  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  is  directed 
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to  visit  the  college  as  often  as  he  is  called  upon  to  do  so,  by 
the  provost,  the  vice-provost,  and  the  two  bursars ;  or  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  fellows ;  or  by  a  majority  of  that  body ;  and, 
at  all  events,  to  make  a  visitation  once  in  every  three  years, 
and  ascertain  that  the  statutes  are  carried  out  to  the  letter. 
The  visitors  are  authorised  to  punish  or  even  to  expel  any  de¬ 
linquent  member  of  the  foundation  from  the  provost  down¬ 
wards  ;  and  for  their  expenses  the  statutes  prescribe  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  shall  receive  on  each  visitation,  out 
of  the  college  treasury,  either  the  sura  of  6/.  13s.  4rf.  or  else 
meat  and  drink  for  himself  and  forty  men  and  horses ;  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  51.  or  ‘  provisionem  in  esculentis  et  pocu- 
*  lentis  pro  se  et  triginta  personis  et  totidem  equis.’ 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  Brougham  was  pressing  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  charitable  trusts  of  England  connected  with  education, 
a  great  and  a  successful  effort  was  made  by  his  opponents  to 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commission  the 
universities,  the  public  schools,  and  generally  all  charities  having 
especial  visitors  or  overseers.  The  alleged  ground  of  this  ex¬ 
emption  was,  that  such  special  visitors  were  the  persons  appointed 
by  the  founders  as  their  perpetual  representatives  to  protect 
the  interests  of  their  foundations,  and  to  inquire  into  the  due 
execution  of  their  bequests,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  in¬ 
vest  a  commission  with  extraordinary  power  for  that  purpose, 
whilst  the  parties  selected  by  the  will  of  the  donors  were  able 
to  carry  out  their  intentions.  But  this  argument,  however 
plausible  in  theory,  has  failed  utterly  in  practice.  The  visitors, 
upon  whose  vigilance  and  energy  such  reliance  has  been  placed, 
are  generally  men  of  high  station  and  advanced  years,  fully 
engaged  in,  and  often  wearied  with,  and  broken  down  by,  the 
business  of  life ;  knowing  nothing  of,  deriving  no  advantage 
from,  and  consequently  taking  little  interest  in,  the  establish¬ 
ments  of  which  they  unwillingly  find  themselves  the  ex-officio 
guardians,  and  seldom  over-anxious  to  adventure  upon  expen¬ 
sive  litigation  and  to  create  for  themselves  enemies  amongst 
the  powerful  and  the  prosperous,  by  officiously  interfering  on 
behalf  of  the  friendless  and  the  weak.  Indeed,  Mr.  Brougham’s 
Committee  reported  that  the  worst  abuses  of  trust  that  had 
been  brought  under  their  cognizance,  had  occurred  in  charities 
under  the  superintendence  ot  special  visitors.  We  fear,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  is  not  to  the  action  of  visitors  that  the  public  must 
look  for  redress  in  the  present  instance ;  for  the  visiting  depart¬ 
ment  of  King  Henry’s  machinery  has  become  quite  as  rusty  and 
as  worthless  as  the  rest  of  his  well-meant  arrangements  for 
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endowing  bis  intentions  with  the  force  of  unchangeable 
stability. 

That  the  statutes  of  such  a  foundation  as  Eton  College  should 
be  carried  out  to  the  letter  in  the  present  day  is,  we  admit, 
neither  possible  or  desirable ;  but  it  is  both  possible  and  desira¬ 
ble  that  the  enormous  revenues,  willed  by  an  English  king 
for  the  promotion  of  education  amongst  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  of  this  country,  should  not  be  illegally  diverted  from 
their  original  destination  into  the  pockets  of  a  small  number  of 
individuals  who  are  not  entitled  to  them  ;  and  that  the  secrecy 
in  which,  for  decency’s  sake,  they  persist  in  veiling  their  opera¬ 
tions,  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  obstruct  and  cramp  the 
liberal  education  of  those  very  classes  for  whose  benefit  the 
pious  munificence  of  their  founder  assigned  them. 

The  principles  acted  upon,  with  great  public  advantage  by 
the  Commissions  which  have  reformed  most  of  the  great  aca¬ 
demical  endowments  of  Oxford  and  of  Cambridge,  are,  that  the 
statutes  of  founders  are  to  be  upheld  and  enforced  wherever 
they  conduce  to  the  grand  objects  of  the  foimdations,  but  that 
they  are  to  be  modified  wherever  they  require  a  closer  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  wants  of  modern  society.  It  is  impossible  to  dispute 
the  application  of  the  same  doctrine  of  justice  and  good  policy 
to  our  public  schools.  It  is  not  even  pretended  that  any  ob¬ 
scure  or  doubtful  passage  in  the  Eton  statutes  justifies  the  ap¬ 
plication  now  made  of  the  property  of  that  foundation.  No 
doubt  such  misapplication  of  these  funds  as  was  shown  in  1818 
to  exist,  and  which  probably  still  exists,  might  very  properly 
elaim  tlie  ex-oflicio  interference  of  the  attorney-general,  and 
the  details  of  income  and  expenditure  might  be  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated  under  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  But 
considering  that  Eton  is  a  great  national  institution,  and  that 
the  charges  brought  against  the  governing  body  of  the  college 
are  not  urged  against  them  as  wrong  doers  in  their  individual 
capacity,  but  as  the  representatives  of  a  corrupt  system,  we 
should  be  sorry  to  narrow  this  question  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
suit  in  equity.  We  have  lately  been  reminded  that  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and  certainly  no  in¬ 
considerable  portion  of  the  British  peerage,  owe  their  education 
to  Eton  ;  and  it  is  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  upper  classes 
of  the  nation,  and  through  them  to  the  whole  community,  that 
the  education  of  Eton  should  be  the  best  that  can  be  supplied. 
We  well  know  that  Eton  boys  are  early  imbued  with  those 
qualities  of  spirit,  honour,  and  endurance  which  mould  and  mark 
the  character  of  English  gentlemen.  God  forbid  it  should  be 
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otherwise.  But  nothing  save  the  grossest  prejudice  can  con¬ 
tend  that  the  spirit  of  the  school  will  necessarily  be  lowered 
or  impaired,  if  its  studies  and  its  internal  arrangements  are 
extended  and  improved.  Eton  has  hitherto  flourished  in  spite 
of  abuses  which  would  probably  have  crushed  a  less  powerful 
foundation.  Will  any  one  in  these  days  assert  that  she  has 
flourished  by  these  abuses,  or  that  she^  will  flourish  less  when 
they  are  rooted  out  ? 

The  only  remedy  adequate  to  the  case  is  a  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion,  armed — by  Parliament  if  necessary — with  full  visitatorial 
powers,  which  ought  to  comprehend  within  its  range  the  other 
great  public  schools  of  Westminster,  Winchester,  Harrow,  and 
Rugby.  These  are  no  longer  monastic  establishments  or  pri¬ 
vate  corporations ;  they  arc  the  great  seminaries  of  learning  in 
this  land,  and  their  welfare  and  progress  concerns  in  the  highest 
degree  the  Empire  itself.  A  mere  disclosure  of  the  true  history 
and  conditions  of  each  of  these  foundations  would  go  far  to 
remedy  the  evil;  for  we  venture  to  aflinn  that  when  the  whole 
truth  is  before  the  country,  public  opinion  will  demand  with 
irresistible  force  the  reform  of  a  system  of  abuses  so  injurious 
to  the  public  interests.  For  the  advantage  of  Eton  and  her 
sister  colleges,  we  cordially  rejoice  that  this  inquiry  has  begun ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  end  by  giving  new  life  and  in¬ 
creased  power  to  the  most  venerable  and  popular  seat  of  English 
education. 
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Art.  V.  —  1.  (Eunres  et  Correspondancc  inedites  dC Alexis  de 
Tocqueville,  publiees  et  prdcedees  d’une  Notice.  Par  Gustave 
DE  Beaumont,  Membre  de  I’lnstitut.  2  tomes.  Paris ; 
1860. 

2.  Discours  de  reception  a  V Academic  Frangaise.  Par  le  R.  P. 
H.  D.  Lacordaire,  des  Freres  Precheurs,  le  24  Janvier, 
1861.  Paris. 

3.  Discours  de  M.  Guizot,  Directeur  de  TAcademie  Franqaise, 
en  reponse  au  Discours  prononce  par  M.  Lacordaire  pour  sa 
reception  a  V Academic  Franqaise.  Paris:  1861. 

A  Dominican  monk,  whose  eloquence  has  for  the  first  time 
raised  a  Brother  of  his  Order  to  a  seat  in  the  Academy 
of  F ranee,  —  an  historian  and  statesman  to  whom  in  politics 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  had  been  habitually  opposed, —  a  friend 
who  had  shared  for  thirty  years  his  affections,  his  thoughts,  and 
almost  every  incident  of  his  life,  have  within  the  last  few  weeks 
pronounced  and  recorded  their  homage  to  this  illustrious  and 
virtuous  man,  whose  premature  death  is  an  irreparable  loss  to 
letters,  to  his  country,  to  those  who  loved  him,  and  to  the  age. 

Nothing  is  more  diverse  than  the  points  from  which  these 
eminent  persons  approached  their  common  subject, — nothing 
more  unlike  than  the  distinctive  features  most  attractive  to 
each  of  them  in  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  character ;  yet  such  was 
the  simplicity,  the  truth,  the  native  beauty  of  his  mind,  that 
voices  of  different  tones  blend  in  perfect  harmony  over  his  tomb, 
and  the  monument  which  adorns  it,  though  raised  by  many 
hands,  is  of  one  conception  and  design.  Perhaps  of  the  three 
writers  whose  names  we  have  cited.  Father  Lacordaire  has  best 
succeeded  in  tracing  ‘  and  expressing,  by  the  light  of  his  own 
genius,  the  extraordinary  elevation  and  moral  dignity  of  M.  de 
Tocqueville’s  life.  The  part  M.  Guizot  had  to  perform  in  his 
official  capacity  as  the  Director  of  the  French  Academy,  was 
of  a  more  modest  kind,  and  with  his  usual  good  taste  he  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  it,  dwelling  less  on  the  circumstances  which  had 
separated  him  from  M.  de  Tocqueville  in  public  life  than  on 
tlie  principles  which  united  them  in  a  common  love  of  literature, 
philosophy,  and  freedom.  But  M.  de  Beaumont’s  biographical 
notice  of  his  friend,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  a  selection  from  his 
private  letters  and  by  some  unpublished  fragments  of  his  works, 
is  by  far  the  most  valuable  memorial  we  as  yet  possess  of  him. 
M.  de  Beaumont  has  executed  this  task  with  a  conscientious 
desire  to  present  to  the  world  a  fair  and  accurate  portrait  of  the 
man  he  loved.  He  has  abstained  from  needless  and  intrusive 
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panegyric.  He  has  contented  himself  with  a  guarded  selection 
from  the  papers  placed  in  his  hands.  He  has  carefully  avoided 
all  that  could  wound  personal  sensitiveness,  and  he  has  per¬ 
formed  a  very  diflScult  part  with  skill  and  good  taste.  The 
book  has  excited  a  degree  of  attention  in  France  not  commonly 
bestowed  in  these  days  upon  publications  of  so  serious  a  cha¬ 
racter,  an  edition  of  4000  copies  having  been  rapidly  sold ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  retain  its  place  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  modem  biography. 

But  whilst  we  share  the  gratification  which  this  publication 
has  excited,  and  we  rejoice  to  mark  so  strong  a  disposition  in 
France  to  do  honour  to  the  exalted  qualities  of  a  man  who 
lived  above  his  age,  it  must  in  candour  be  admitted  that  M. 
de  Beaumont  has  not  escaped  all  the  inconveniences  of  con¬ 
temporary  biography.  When  the  life  of  a  distinguished  man 
is  written  within  a  few  months  of  his  death  by  those  who  have 
enjoyed  his  intimacy,  there  is  a  risk  that  the  private  incidents 
of  his  domestic  circle  will  assume  an  excessive  degree  of  impor¬ 
tance,  whilst  the  principles  which  regulated  his  public  conduct, 
and  even  the  public  events  in  which  he  took  part,  cannot  be 
fully  and  completely  explained.  Xo  one  will  read  without 
affectionate  interest  the  expressions,  which  abound  in  these 
volumes,  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville’s  devotion  to  his  wife,  his 
father,  and  his  friends.  In  these  relations  he  was  a  model  of 
tenderness  and  fidelity ;  and  happily  for  himself,  the  ties  of 
domestic  life  and  of  friendship  filled  a  larger  space  in  his  exist¬ 
ence  than  the  pursuit  of  literary  fame  or  the  efforts  of  political 
ambition.  But  posterity,  regarding  him  as  one  of  the  most 
profound  thinkers  and  accomplished  writers  of  this  century, 
will  naturally  look  rather  to  his  public  life  than  to  his  private 
virtues.  And  in  this  respect  the  volumes  before  us  leave  the 
talc  of  his  life  untold. 

He  exclaimed  in  early  youth  to  his  intimate  friend,  who  is 
now  his  biographer:  ‘  II  n’y  a  pas  a  dire,  e’est  Vhomme  politique 
*  qu’il  faut  faire  en  nous.’  His  studies,  his  journeys,  his  pursuits 
were  already  directed  to  a  life  of  political  action.  He  engaged 
in  politics  with  matchless  ardour,  and  with  an  ambition  the 
more  intense  that  it  was  absolutely  free  from  the  slightest  taint 
of  personal  interest.  He  pursued  this  noble  enterprise  for  fifteen 
years,  in  the  contests  of  parliamentary  debate,  in  the  paroxysms 
of  revolution,  in  the  ranks  of  a  constituent  assembly,  in  the 
service  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  in  the  direction 
of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  He  witnessed  the  catas¬ 
trophe  which  extinguished  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and 
realised  the  darkest  of  his  own  marvellous  predictions ;  but  sub- 
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jection  to  despotic  power  wasted  him  like  an  incurable  disease, 
and  amongst  the  causes  which  doubtless  contributed  to  exhaust 
his  delicate  and  sensitive  frame,  was  the  ever-recurring  thought 
that  he  who  survives  the  freedom  and  the  dignity  of  his  country 
has  already  lived  too  long.  Some  traces  of  these  feelings 
may  be  found  in  M.  de  Beaumont’s  volumes ;  indeed,  they 
pervade  every  letter  in  the  latter  portion  of  this  collection; 
but  of  the  political  events  and  opinions  connected  with  these 
passionate  sentiments  we  find  scarcely  any  record.  Since  the 
Revolution  of  February  1848  a  thick  darkness  has  settled  over 
the  history  of  the  French  nation.  Men  have  learned  to  whisper 
their  opinions.  The  former  divisions  of  party  appear  ludicrous 
and  mischievous,  when  they  are  measured  by  that  great  chasm 
which  yawns  between  Imperial  despotism  and  constitutional 
freedom.  Those  who,  like  M.  de  Tocqueville  himself,  have 
actually  written  a  record  of  the  political  events  in  which  they 
took  part,  bury  their  manuscripts  or  deposit  them  in  foreign 
countries,  till  better  times  shall  vindicate  the  rights  of  history. 
Thus  although  we  cannot  admit  that  the  life  of  such  a  man  as 
Tocqueville  has  been  adequately  written,  as  long  as  the  strongest 
of  his  opinions  and  the  most  notable  of  his  actions  are  past  over 
in  silence,  we  must  be  content  for  the  present  with  what  M.  de 
Beaumont  has  given  us,  and  with  the  promise  that  at  some 
future  period  Tocqueville’s  political  correspondence  will  also 
be  made  known  to  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  private  details 
of  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  birth,  parentage,  and  connexions  which 
are  to  be  found  in  these  vojumes  powerfully  contribute  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  true  bearing  of  his  political  opinions ;  and  this  is  the 
chief  result  which  the  public  can  draw  from  so  uneventful  a 
biography.  It  is  not,  however,  an  unimportant  result,  if  it  re¬ 
moves  a  misconception  which  has  very  generally  prevailed  as  to 
the  spirit  and  design  of  his  principal  writings.  Because  M.  de 
Tocqueville  based  his  literary  and  political  reputation  on  the 
study  of  democracy  and  democratic  institutions,  it  was  hastily 
inferred  that  these  institutions  were  the  object  of  his  own  pre¬ 
dilections.  Because  he  described  with  perfect  impartiality  the 
means  by  which  the  American  people  appeared  to  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  combining  a  highly  democratic  state  of  society  with 
a  free  and  regular  government,  it  was  supposed  that  M.  de 
Tocqueville  carried  a  love  of  democracy  to  the  length  of  repub¬ 
licanism.  Even  among  some  of  his  intimate  friends  an  opinion 
existed  that  his  political  principles  had  in  them  something  ex¬ 
treme  and  revolutionary,  and  his  own  family,  ardently  attached 
to  the  royalist  party  in  France,  were  half  alarmed  at  the 
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audacity  and  the  fame  of  the  most  illustrious  member  of  their 
house.  The  truth  is,  that  his  celebrated  book  on  American 
democracy  had,  as  M.  Guizot  remarks  in  his  address,  the  sin¬ 
gular  goad  fortune  to  find  equal  favour  in  the  eyes  of  opposite 
parties.  It  was  hailed  with  equal  satisfaction  by  the  ardent 
friends  of  democracy  and  by  those  who  dread  the  exclusive  pre¬ 
dominance  of  democratic  power.  The  former  were  gratified  by 
M.  de  Tocqueville’s  admission  of  the  preponderance  of  this 
great  element  in  modern  societies,  and  by  his  prediction  of  its 
future  dominion  over  the  world  ;  the  latter  were  no  less  struck 
by  the  acuteness  with  which  he  pointed  out  its  tendency  to  favour 
absolute  government,  and  to  degrade  the  noblest  faculties  of  man. 
His  doctrine  of  the  universal  extension  of  social  equality  was 
applauded  by  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Grote;  his  doctrine  of  the 
tyranny  of  democratic  majorities  was  quoted  with  extraordinary 
effect  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  he  was  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  great  party  of  conservative  resistance,  after  the  popular 
movement  of  1832.  But  no  party  objects  whatever  entered 
into  the  mind  of  M.  de  Tocqueville  himself.  Even  in  this  con¬ 
troversy,  which  may  be  said  to  have  formed  the  business  of  his 
life,  because  he  saw  more  clearly  than  any  other  man  that  the 
fate  and  freedom  of  the  world  depend  on  it,  he  maintained  an 
inviolable  Impartiality,  the  more  difficult  and  meritorious  that 
his  personal  sympathies  inclined  to  the  cause  of  aristocracy, 
although  the  result  of  his  profound  political  observations  led  him 
to  believe  that  the  cause  of  aristocratic  government  was  irre¬ 
parably  lost,  and  that  democracy  must  hereafter  be  mistress  of 
the  world.  This  apparent  contradiction  was  perfectly  well 
explained  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Stoffels,  which 
deserves  to  be  cited.  Stoffels  had  imagined  that  the  tendency 
of  his  theories  was  radical  and  almost  revolutionary ;  he  replied 
that  his  love  of  liberty  was  tempered  by  so  great  a  respect  for 
justice,  and  so  genuine  a  love  of  law  and  order,  that  he  might 
fairly  pass  for  a  Liberal  of  a  new  sort,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  most  of  the  democrats  of  the  time. 

‘  The  political  object  of  the  work  is’  this  :  I  have  sought  to  show 
what  a  democratic  people  is  in  our  days,  and  by  this  delineation, 
executed  with  rigorous  accuracy,  my  design  has  been  to  produce  a 
twofold  effect  on  my  cotemporaries.  To  those  who  make  to  them¬ 
selves  an  ideal  democracy,  a  brilliant  vision  which  they  think  it  easy 
to  realise,  I  undertake  to  show  that  they  have  arrayed  their  picture 
in  false  colours ;  that  the  democratic  government  they  advocate,  if  it 
be  of  real  advantage  to  those  w’ho  can  support  it,  has  not  the  lofty 
features  they  ascribe  to  it ;  and,  moreover,  that  this  government  can 
only  be  maintained  on  certain  conditions  of  intelligence,  private  mo¬ 
rality,  and  religious  faith,  which  we  do  not  possess ;  and  that  its 
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political  results  are  not  to  be  obtained  without  labour.  To  those  for 
whom  the  word  “  democracy  ”  is  synonymous  with  disturbance,  an¬ 
archy,  spoliation  and  murder,  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the 
government  of  democracy  may  be  reconciled  with  respect  for  pro¬ 
perty,  with  deference  for  rights,  with  safety  to  freedom,  with  reve¬ 
rence  to  reMgion ;  that  if  democratic  government  is  less  favourable 
than  another  to  some  of  the  finer,  parts  of  human  nature,  it  has  also 
great  and  noble  elements ;  and  that  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  the  will 
of  God  to  shed  a  lesser  grade  of  happiness  on  the  totality  of  mankind, 
not  to  combine  a  greater  share  of  it  on  a  smaller  number,  or  to  raise 
the  few  to  the  verge  of  perfection.  I  have  undertaken  to  demonstrate 
to  them  that  whatever  their  opinion  on  this  point  may  be,  it  is  too 
late  to  deliberate,  that  society  is  advaneing  and  dragging  them  along 
with  itself  towards  equality  of  conditions ;  that  the  sole  remaining 
alternative  lies  between  evils  henceforth  inevitable ;  that  the  question 
is  not  whether  aristocracy  or  democracy  can  be  maintained,  but 
whether  we  are  to  live  under  a  democratic  society  devoid  indeed  of 
poetry  and  greatness,  but  at  least  orderly  and  moral,  or  under  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society,  lawless  and  depraved,  abandoned  to  the  frenzy  of  revo¬ 
lution,  or  subjected  to  a  yoke  heavier  than  any  of  those  which  have 
crushed  mankind  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  I  have  sought 
to  calm  the  ardour  of  the  former  class  of  persons,  and,  without  dis¬ 
couragement,  to  point  out  the  only  path  before  them.  I  have  sought 
to  allay  the  terrors  of  the  latter,  and  to  bend  their  minds  to  the  idea  of 
an  inevitable  future,  so  that  with  less  impetuosity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
less  resistance  on  the  other,  the  world  may  advance  more  peaceably 
to  the  necessary  fulfilment  of  its  destiny.  This  is  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  book ;  an  idea  which  connects  all  its  other  ideas  in  a 
single  web,  and  which  you  ought  to  have  discerned  more  clearly 
than  you  have  done.  There  are,  however,  as  yet  very  few  persons 
who  understand  it.  Many  people  of  opposite  opinions  are  pleased 
with  it,  not  because  they  understand  me,  but  l^cause  they  find  in 
my  book,  considered  on  one  side  only,  certain  arguments  favourable 
to  their  own  passion  of  the  moment.  But  1  have  confidence  in  the 
future,  and  1  hope  the  day  will  come  when  everybody  will  see  clearly 
what  a  few  only  perceive  at  present.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  427.) 

Perhaps  even  now  that  day  predicted  by  the  author  has  not 
yet  entirely  arrived.  The  book  itself,  far  from  having  suffered 
from  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  gained  in  autho¬ 
rity  and  interest  from  the  inexhaustible  depth,  the  unflinching 
truth,  and  the  extraordinary  foresight  which  are  its  character¬ 
istics.  It  is,  and  it  will  remain,  by  far  the  greatest  work  of 
political  philosophy  of  this  age,  for  it  embraces  futurity  itself, 
and  that  with  no  uncertain  range.  But  the  world  has  not  yet 
entirely  taken  the  full  measure  of  it,  and  the  deeper  insight 
which  these  biographical  details  may  give  into  the  purpose  of 
the  author  are  of  great  assistance  to  a  more  thorough  compre¬ 
hension  of  his  design. 
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In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  English  friends,  Mr.  Henry  Reeve, 
he  expresses  with  greater  precision  his  own  personal  relations 
to  the  undertaking ;  — 

‘  People  want  to  make  me  a  party  man,  which  I  am  not.  They 
ascribe  to  me  passions  when  I  have  only  opinions,  “  or  rather  but 
one  passion,  the  love  of  freedom  and  of  human  dignity.  All  forms 
of  government  are  in  my  eyes  but  means  to  satisfy  this  sacred  and 
lawful  passion  of  man.  Democratic  and  aristocratic  prejudices  are 
alternately  ascribed  to  me.  I  should  perhaps  have  had  these  or 
those  had  I  been  born  in  another  century  or  in  another  country ; 
but  the  accident  of  my  birth  has  easily  enabled  me  to  defend  myself 
against  either  tendency.  I  came  into  the  world  at  the  end  of  a  long 
revolution,  which,  after  having  destroyed  the  former  state  of  things, 
had  created  nothing  lasting  in  its  place.  Aristocracy  was  already 
dead  when  I  began  to  live,  and  democracy  was  not  yet  in  existence. 
No  instinct,  therefore,  impelled  me  blindly  towards  one  or  the  other. 

I  was  an  inhabitant  of  a  country  which  had  been  for  forty  years  try¬ 
ing  everything  and  stopping  definitively  at  nothing.  I  was  not, 
therefore,  easily  addicted  to  political  illusions.  Belonging  myself  to 
the  old  aristocracy  of  my  country,  I  had  no  natural  hatred  or  jealousy 
of  aristocracy;  nor  had  I  any  natural  love  of  it,  for  people  only 
attach  themselves  to  what  is  in  existence.  I  was  near  enough  to 
judge  it  with  knowledge,  far  enough  to  judge  it  without  passion. 
The  same  may  be  said  ^  the  democratic  element.  No  interest  gave 
me  a  natural  or  necessary  propensity  to  democracy ;  nor  had  demo¬ 
cracy  inflicted  on  me  any  personal  injury.  I  had  no  particular  mo¬ 
tive  to  love  it  or  to  hate  it,  independently  of  my  own  reason.  In  a 
word,  I  was  so  well  balanced  between  the  past  and  the  future,  that  I 
did  not  feel  myself  naturally  and  instinctively  drawn  towards  one  or 
the  other,  and  it  was  no  great  efibrt  to  me  to  take  a  tranquil  survey 
of  both  sides.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  70.) 

The  maintenance  of  this  state  of  philosophical  impartiality, 
widely  remote  from  indifference,  w’as  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  M.  de  Tocqueville  through  life,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
qualities  of  his  writings.  He  was,  as  an  ingenious  member  of 
our  confraternity  expresses  it,  essentially  ‘  binocular ;  ’  he  saw 
correctly,  because  he  saw  the  object  in  two  positions  at  once, 
the  angle  of  one  point  of  vision  correcting  the  obliquity  of  the 
other.  But  we  are  rather  inclined  to  attribute  this  singular 
rectitude  of  judgment  to  the  skill  with  which  he  preserved  the 
balance  between  his  sympathies  and  his  understanding  than  to 
the  absence  of  those  passions  to  which  other  men  are  more  apt 
to  yield.  A  few  details  of  his  earlier  life  will  explain  our 
meaning. 

The  family  of  Clerel,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  spelt,  Clarel, 
has  been  established  for  many  centuries  in  the  peninsula  of  the 
Cotentin,  on  the  Norman  coast,  and  the  village  and  lands  of 
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Tocqueville  give  them  their  territorial  designation.  The  Clerels 
figure  in  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  among  the  companions  of 
the  Conqueror,  for  an  extraordinary  number  of  the  gallant 
Norman  adventurers  who  overran  Britain,  and  filled  the  world 
with  their  exploits,  drew  their  first  breath  in  some  manor- 
house  of  this  district.  Tradition  indeed  relates  that  the  village 
of  Tocqueville  owed  its  name  to  a  Norman  chief,  or  sea  rover, 
called  Toki,  whose  tumulus  may  still  be  seen  on  the  high  ground 
above  the  chateau :  and  certainly  this  point  commands  a  vast 
range  of  sea  and  land  of  no  common  historic  interest — hard  by, 
Barfleur,  now  a  neglected  port,  but  once  famous  in  the  annals  of 
English  royalty  and  English  wars ;  to  the  east,  the  Hogue ;  to 
the  west,  Cherbourg.  On  this  spot  the  seigneurs  of  Tocqueville 
have  dwelt  for  many  generations,  leading  the  life  of  the  country 
gentlemen  of  France  before  the  Revolution,  always  ready  to 
pay  their  debt  to  their  country  with  their  blood,  for  their  des¬ 
cendant  relates  in  one  of  these  letters  that  his  grandfather  and 
his  great  uncle  perished  on  the  field  of  battle  or  died  of  their 
wounds;  seeking  their  amusements  in  field  sports  or  in  the 
neighbouring  county  town  of  Valognes  ;  proud  of  their  gentle 
descent,  though  not  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  the  highest 
order  of  the  French  nobility.  Their  actual  residence  at  Toc¬ 
queville  dates  from  about  250  years  ago.  Before  that  time  the 
Clerels  lived  on  an  estate  at  Rampan  near  St.  Lo,  and  the 
family  was  known  as  Clerel  de  Rampan.  Several  of  the 
Seigneurs  de  Rampan  figure  in  the  annals  of  the  Parliament 
of  Rouen  in  the  seventeenth  century;  and  as  the  spirit  and 
learning  of  the  French  provincial  magistracy  —  the  old  Par¬ 
liamentary  spirit — was  the  very  salt  of  the  nation,  before  the 
Revolution  of  1789,  it  may  be  said  that  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
inherited  the  qualities  for  which  this  order  of  men  was  justly 
conspicuous.  But  when  he  himself  went  to  the  bar,  an  old 
country  neighbour,  well  versed  in  Norman  pedigrees,  the 
Countess  de  Blangy,  who  had  inherited  the  domain  of  the 
Abbe  St.  Pierre  in  the  same  district,  said  to  the  young  sta- 
giaire,  ‘  Souvenez  vous.  Monsieur,  que  votre  famille  a  tou- 
*  jours  et4  de  la  noblesse  d’epee.’  She  was  right  in  point  of 
fact.  The  Clerels  had  always  been  soldiers,  and  long  before 
1789  the  family  bore  the  title  of  Count.  That  title,  subse¬ 
quently  conferred  by  Louis  XVIII.  on  the  father  of  Alexis, 
was  no  more  than  the  recognition  of  an  ancient  distinction.  It 
is  still  borne  by  the  elder  brother  and  representative  of  the 
House,  but  Alexis  himself  always  refused  to  adopt  it,  and  he 
mentions  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Madame  Swechine,  that  titles 
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had  long  ago  lost  in  his  estimation  and  in  France  all  meaning 
and  all  value. 

The  Chateau  de  Tocqueville  consisted  originally  of  what 
might  be  termed,  north  of  the  Tweed,  a  peel-house,  flanked  by 
a  huge  tower  of  enormous  solidity,  and  this  part  of  the  edifice  is 
probably  as  old  as  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  Such  was  the  type 
of  the  Xornian  manor-house  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But 
when  the  gentry  of  the  Cotentln  had  ceased  to  dread  the  in¬ 
cursions  of  English  marauders,  their  houses  expanded,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  the  ehateau  was  considerably  en¬ 
larged.  A  quadrangle  was  built,  which  served  partly  for  the 
residence  of  the  family,  and  partly  for  farm  buildings,  the 
windows  looking  out  on  the  farm-yard  in  the  middle.  A  large 
dovecote,  though  now  guiltless  of  pigeons,  still  marks  the 
ancient  seignorial  right  of  the  lord  to  keep  his  pigeons  at  the 
expense  of  his  peasantry ;  and  a  stain  over  the  door  indicates 
the  spot  from  which  the  Revolution  of  ’93  tore  the  escut¬ 
cheon  of  the  family.  The  quadrangle  has  made  way  for  the 
convenience  of  a  modem  approach,  and  the  old  chateau  has 
assumed  the  elegance  of  a  mansion  of  the  nineteenth  century : 
but  every  stone  of  it  tells  of  the  past.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
came  into  possession  of  this  residence  by  a  family  arrangement 
in  1837.  He  speaks  of  it  in  one  of  his  letters  at  that  time  as 
*  mon  pauvre  vieux  Tocqueville,’  a  sort  of  big  farm-house, 
which  had  not  been  inhabited  for  half  a  century.  Indeed  at  that 
time  the  floors  were  gone,  and  the  roof  was  in  danger,  though 
happily  the  old  ‘girouette  feodale’  still  turned  on  the  big  tower. 
But  its  aspect  was  speedily  changed ;  it  became  for  the  next 
twenty  years  the  scene  of  uninterrupted  domestic  happiness,  and 
of  never-failing  rural  interests,  a  repose  after  the  contests  of 
political  life,  a  retreat  in  the  dark  hour  of  national  adversity, 
and  the  scene  of  literary  labour,  of  liberal  hospitality,  of  counsel 
and  consolation  to  all  who  needed  or  asked  for  them.  But  we 
are  anticipating  the  course  of  events. 

At  an  early  age  the  father  of  Alexis  entered  into  possession 
of  this  inheritance,  then  surrounded  with  all  its  seignorial  rights, 
and  contracted  a  marriage  with  Mdlle.  Lepeletier  de  Rosambo, 
a  granddaughter  of  3kl.  de  Malesherbes.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  at  ^Malesherbes  in  1793 ;  and,  extraordinary  as  it  may 
seem,  we  derive  this  information  from  the  lively  recollections 
of  an  eminent  man,  who  was  present  at  the  nuptials,  and 
danced  on  that  occasion  for  the  last  time  in  his  life.  We  need 
hardly  add  that  there  is  but  one  person  now  alive  to  whom  this 
description  can  apply,  and  that  we  refer  to  the  Lyndhurst  of 
France,  Chancellor  Pasquier,  now  in  his  ninety-fourth  year. 
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and  in  the  full  possession  of  his  memory  and  his  wit.  This 
connexion  with  a  house  so  distinguished  as  that  of  the  La- 
moignons  proves  the  consideration  at  that  time  enjoyed  by 
the  Clercls  of  Tocqueville.*  The  life  of  M.  de  Malesherbes 
was  patriarchal.  Disgraced  by  the  Court,  though  adored  by 
the  nation  and  venerated  by  Europe,  he  too  had  retired  to  his 
countrj'  residence,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  and  the  introduction  of  rare  trees,  until  the  horrors 
cif  the  Revolution  recalled  him  to  the  side  of  that  master  whom 
he  had  sought  in  vain  to  counsel.  The  defence  of  Louis  XVI. 
by  M.  de  Malesherbes  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and  his 
sublime  attachment  to  the  King  in  that  tremendous  hour,  is  the 
most  glorious  event  of  his  life,  but  the  whole  course  of  it  had 
been  equally  great  and  pure.  It  was  he  who  asserted  in  1771, 
in  the  language  of  a  remonstrance  which  his  great-grandson 
would  not  have  disavowed,  ‘  that  the  right  of  self-government 

*  belongs  to  every  body  and  every  community,  as  a  right  of 
‘  nature  and  a  right  of  reason ;  that  since  powerful  ministers 

*  had  made  it  a  matter  of  political  principle  not  to  allow  a 

*  National  Assembly  to  be  convoked,  they  had  come  at  last  to 
‘  quash  the  deliberations  of  a  village,  and  that  a  government 

*  had  been  introduced  in  France  more  fatal  than  despotism,  and 

*  worthy  of  Oriental  barbarism.’ 

After  the  execution  of  the  King  M.  de  Malesherbes  returned 
to  his  country-seat.  And  it  was  at  this  very  time  and  under 
these  distressing  and  alarming  circumstances,  that  the  Count  de 
Tocqueville  married  his  granddaughter.  Barely  six  months  had 
passed  after  the  marriage,  Malesherbes  still  living  on  his  estate 
with  the  several  branches  of  his  descendants,  when  his  eldest 
daughter  and  her  husband,  M.  de  Rosambo,  were  torn  from  him 
by  the  revolutionary  emissaries.  A  few  days  later  Malesherbes 
himself  and  all  the  other  members  of  his  family  were  also  seized ; 
and  on  the  22nd  April  1794  he  was  sent  to  the  scaffold  with 
his  daughter,  his  granddaughter,  recently  married  to  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  and  her  husband,  the  elder  brother  of  the  well- 
known  statesman  and  writer.  They  were  executed  before  his 
eyes,  and  his  own  death  instantly  followed  that  of  those  he 


*  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  connexion  with  the  old  Marquise  d’Agues- 
seau  was  also  by  his  mother’s  side,  Madame  d’Aguesseau  being  one 
of  the  three  daughters  in  whom  the  Lamoignon  family  expired.  One 
of  her  sisters  married  Count  IMole’s  father,  and  the  other  M.  Feydeau 
de  Brou.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
married  Madlle.  de  Damas  Crux,  whence  the  Duke  de  Damas  was 
bis  great  uncle. 
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loved.  M.  and  ISIadame  de  Tocqueville,  she  being  a  sister  of 
Madame  de  Chateaubriand,  were  arrested  at  the  same  time,  and 
remained  for  several  months  in  the  Conciergerie,  until  they  were 
liberated  by  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  We  remember  to  have 
heard  that  the  first  thing  they  did  after  their  liberation  was 
to  drive  about  Paris  for  a  whole  day  in  a  hackney  coach,  partly 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  sense  of  freedom,  and  partly  from  the 
confusion  of  mind  produced  by  the  scenes  they  had  witnessed 
and  the  perils  they  had  escaped.  They  returned,  however,  to 
their  family  mansion:  the  plate  had  been  buried,  and  was 
saved;  a  service  of  Dresden  china  had  also  been  buried  in 
another  part  of  the  grounds,  but  the  clue  to  the  hiding-place 
was  lost,  and  it  has  never  been  rediscovered.  The  Tocquevilles 
never  emigrated ;  they  therefore  retained  their  landed  property, 
and  continued  to  live  peaceably  upon  it.  In  1805  Alexis,  their 
third  son,  was  born  in  Paris,  but  soon  afterwards,  being  still 
an  infant,  he  was  brought  to  Tocqueville  in  a  panier  slung 
across  a  horse,  with  his  nurse  on  a  pillion.  In  those  primitive 
times,  scarcely  fifty  years  ago,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  road 
for  wheeled  carriages  from  the  mansion  of  a  country  gentleman 
to  the  village,  or  even  from  the  village  to  the  chief  town  of  the 
department. 

We  have  related  these  details  because,  independently  of  the 
interest  they  may  possess,  they  serve  to  show  the  influence  of 
the  Revolution  on  the  last  and  present  generations  of  the 
French.  In  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  more  especially,  there 
is  hardly  a  family  in  which  events  of  the  deepest  tragic  interest 
have  not  occurred  within  living  memory;  and  if  the  actual 
witnesses  of  those  dreadful  scenes  have  now  almost  disappeared, 
their  children  received  from  them  in  early  life  impressions  which 
no  time  can  efface.  When  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  was  bom,  less 
than  eleven  years  had  elapsed  since  the  most  illustrious  members 
of  his  mother’s  family  had  perished  on  the  scaffold.  The  age  of 
martyrs  was  still  near.  Is  it  yet  over?  Tocqueville  himself 
was  wont  to  say  that  he  lived  in  a  country  where  no  man  could 
foretell  with  certainty  whether  he  should  die  in  his  bed  or  on 
the  block.  These  traditions  doubtless  contributed  to  produce 
on  a  mind,  naturally  so  sensitive  and  so  reflective,  impressions 
of  which  he  was  himself  scarcely  conscious.  His  family  was 
ardently  royalist,  and  might  be  compared  to  a  high  Tory  family 
on  this  side  the  vrater ;  with  some  change  of  conditions,  their 
prejudices  and  disposition  of  the  mind  were  the  same.  His 
education  was  scanty,  being  conducted  apparently  by  an  Abbe 
Lesueur,  whose  death,  during  his  absence  in  America,  he  affec¬ 
tionately  deplores.  But  that  which  was  not  scanty  and  not 
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deficient  was  the  high  principle,  the  lofty  conception  of  truth 
and  duty,  the  unselfish  dignity  with  which  his  father,  like 
himself,  was  completely  imbued.  On  the  Count’s  death,  in  1856, 
Alexis  wrote  to  M.  de  Corcelle,  one  of  his  most  intimate  and 
highly-valued  friends  —  ‘You  are  right.  If  I  am  worth  any- 
‘  thing,  I  owe  it  above  all  to  my  education,  to  those  examples 
‘  of  uprightness,  simplicity,  and  honour  which  I  found  about  me 
*  in  coming  into  the  world  and  as  I  advanced  in  life.  I  owe  my 
‘  parents  much  more  than  existence.’ 

The  following  anecdote,  related  by  himself  in  a  charming 
letter  to  Lady  Theresa  Lewis,  recalls  these  impressions  of  his 
early  life.  Speaking  of  Lady  Theresa’s  ‘  F riends  and  Contempo- 
‘  raries  of  Lord  Clarendon,’  then  lately  published,  he  says — 

‘  One  feeling  above  all  lives  in  your  pages,  though  it  be  dead  in 
the  hearts  of  our  generation — I  mean  that  sort  of  idolatry  of  royalty 
wliich  ennobled  obedience,  and  made  men  capable  of  acts  of  self- 
sacrifice,  not  only  to  the  principle  of  government,  but  to  the  person 
of  the  sovereign.  It  may  be  said  that  this  feeling  is  gradually  dis¬ 
appearing  entirely  from  the  world.  In  some  countries,  as  in  France, 
not  a  trace  of  it  remains.  I  met  with  it  again  in  your  narrative,  and 
the  more  kindly  as  the  scenes  to  which  it  belongs  carry  me  back  to 
the  earliest  days  of  my  childhood.  I  remember  even  now,  as  if  it 
were  still  before  me,  one  evening,  in  a  chateau  where  my  father  was 
then  living,  and  where  some  family  rejoicings  had  brought  together 
a  large  number  of  our  near  relations.  The  servants  had  retired.  We 
were  all  sitting  round  the  he:irth.  My  mother,  who  had  a  sweet 
and  touching  voice,  began  to  sing  an  air  well  known  in  our  civil 
disturbances,  to  words  relating  to  Louis  XVI.  and  his  death.  When 
she  ceased  every  one  was  in  tears,  not  for  the  personal  sufferings 
they  had  undergone,  not  even  for  the  loss  of  so  many  of  our  own  blood 
on  the  field  of  civil  war  and  on  the  scaffold,  but  for  the  fate  of  a  man 
who  had  died  fifteen  years  before,  and  whom  most  of  those  present 
had  never  seen.  But  that  man  had  been  the  King.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.383.) 

Alexis  do  Tocqueville  was  ten  years  old  at  the  Restoration 
in  1815,  and  his  father  became  successively  prefect  at  Metz,  at 
Amiens,  and  at  Versailles.  He  was  also  raised,  very  deservedly, 
to  the  rank  of  a  peer  of  France.  These  mutations  had  some 
effect  on  the  earlier  career  of  his  son.  In  1822  he  gained  the 
prize  of  rhetoric  at  the  Academy  of  Metz;  and  in  1827  he 
entered  the  profession  of  the  magistracy,  as  Juge  Auditeur  at 
Versailles.  In  the  interval  he  had  made  a  tour  in  Italy,  of  which 
some  record  has  been  preserved.  Probably  Alexis  de  Tocque¬ 
ville  had  then  never  heard  of  the  celebrated  passage  in  Gibbon’s 
Memoirs,  where  that  great  historian  relates  that  the  idea  of  his 
‘  Decline  and  Fall’  came  into  his  mind  as  he  sate  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  Capitol  and  heard  the  voices  of  the  barefooted  friars 
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singing  vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  But  a  similar  vision 
seems  to  have  passed  over  the  mind  of  another  youthful 
traveller  on  the  same  spot;  as  Tocqueville  de8cril)€8  in  his 
journal  a  procession  of  barefooted  friars  mounting  the  steps  of 
the  Ara  Cocli,  whilst  a  shepherd  calls  his  goats  browsing  in  the 
Forum,  the  past  history  of  Rome  rises  before  him,  and  he  traces 
the  extinction  of  her  greatness  to  the  day  when  her  liberties 
fell  beneath  the  sceptre  of  imj)erial  power. 

The  following  years  were  eagerly  devoted  to  extend  the  range 
of  his  education,  as  well  as  to  qualify  himself  for  his  legal  func¬ 
tions  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  his  ambition  would  never 
have  contented  itself  with  the  honours  of  the  bench,  and,  in 
those  days  more  especially,  the  whole  youth  of  France  were 
launched  with  inconceivable  energy  in  historical  researches,  in 
literary  controversies,  in  philosophical  theories,  which  called 
forth  the  full  powers  of  a  mind  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  all  know¬ 
ledge.  In  political  affairs  he  took  as  yet  no  part,  but  his  sym¬ 
pathies  were  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  liberal  party,  whilst  his 
remarkable  foresight  enabled  him  to  discern  the  perils  of  the 
monarchy.  In  August  1829,  on  the  formation  of  the  Pollgnac 
Ministry,  a  year  before  the  celebrated  ordinances,  he  wrote  — 

‘  These  ministers  can  neither  summon  a  new  chamber  with  the 
present  law  of  election,  nor  pass  a  new  law  of  election  in  the  existing 
chambers.  Tliey  are  launched  then  on  the  plan  of  coups  d’etat,  of 
laws  by  ordinance ;  that  is,  the  question  lies  between  the  royal  power 
and  the  popular  power,  a  conflict  in  closed  lists,  a  conflict  in  which, 
in  my  opinion,  the  popular  power  only  stakes  its  present,  but  the 
royal  authority  will  stake  both  present  and  future.  If  this  ministry 
falls,  the  crown  will  suffer  much  from  its  fall ;  for  it  is  the  creation 
of  the  crown,  and  it  will  cause  securities  to  be  taken  hereafter,  which 
will  still  further  restrict  a  power  already  too  limited.  God  grant 
that  the  House  of  Bourbon  may  not  one  day  repent  what  has  just 
been  done  !  ’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  6.) 

The  Revolution,  which  in  1830  realised  these  sinister  pre¬ 
dictions,  was  a  severe,  if  not  a  fatal  blow  to  the  hopes  of  a  man 
of  five-and-twenty  entering  with  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  prospects 
and  opinions  on  public  life.  It  was  not  only  that  his  personal 
chances  of  advancement  in  the  world  were  at  an  end,  and  that 
his  family,  deeply  imbued  with  the  passions  of  the  Royalist  party, 
viewed  with  horror  a  new  form  of  popular  government.  These 
considerations  had  small  weight  with  a  mind  alike  disinterested 
and  independent.  But  it  became  manifest  in  1830  that  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  French  Revolution  had  slumbered,  but  were  not 
extinct.  Another  experiment  had  failed — another  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  had  been  overthrown.  To  use  an  expression  of  his 
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own,  *  The  Revolution  has  not  stopped.  It  no  longer,  indeed, 

‘  brings  to  light  any  great  novelties,  but  it  still  keeps  everything 
‘  afloat.  The  mighty  wheel  turns  and  brings  nothing  up,  but  it 
*  seems  that  it  will  turn  for  ever.’  What  then  was  this  blind 
hut  irresistible  force  which  swept  before  it  in  ever-recurring 
paroxysms  the  institutions,  the  orders,  the  government  of  the 
country  ?  Not  merely  the  love  of  freedom,  for  freedom  has 
existed  in  England  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  without  any 
grave  perturbation  of  social  order,  and  it  has  existed  for  sfiventy 
years  in  the  United  States,'  combined  with  a  purely  democratic 
state  of  society.  Nor  indeed  had  the  love  of  freedom  acquired 
any  permanent  hold  over  the  French  people.  They  adored 
it  in  1789,  they  were  indifferent  to  it  in  1800;  and  the  same 
phenomenon  has  since  been  repeated. 

‘  Accustomed  though  we  be  to  the  fleeting  inconsistency  of  men, 
there  is  something  astonishing  in  so  vast  a  change  in  the  moral  in¬ 
clinations  of  a  people ;  so  much  selfislmess  succeeding  to  so  much 
patriotism,  so  much  indiflerence  to  so  much  passion,  so  much  fear  to 
so  much  heroism,  so  great  a  scorn  for  that  which  had  been  so  vehe¬ 
mently  desired  and  so  dearly  purchased.  A  change  so  eomplete  and 
so  abrupt  cannot  be  explained  by  the  customary  laws  of  tlie  moral 
world.  The  temperament  of  our  nation  is  so  peculiar  that  the  general 
study  of  mankind  fails  to  embrace  it.  France  is  for  ever  taking  by 
surprise  even  those  who  have  made  her  the  special  object  of  their 
researches  ;  a  nation  more  apt  than  any  other  to  comprehend  a  great 
design  and  to  embrace  it,  capable  of  all  that  can  be  achieved  by  a 
single  effort  of  whatever  magnitude,  but  unable  to  abide  long  at  this 
high  level,  because  she  is  ever  swayed  by  sensations  and  not  by  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  that  her  instincts  are  better  than  her  morality ;  a  people 
civilised  among  all  civilised  nations  of  the  earth,  yet,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  still  more  akin  to  the  savage  state  than  any  of  them,  for  the 
characteristic  of  savages  is  to  decide  on  the  sudden  impulse  of  the 
moment,  unconscious  of  the  past  and  careless  of  the  future.’  (Vol.  i. 
p.  278.) 

This  inconstancy  in  the  pursuit  of  political  objects,  this  ina¬ 
bility  to  estimate  the  true  value  of  such  objects  or  to  retain 
them,  and  lastly  the  malignant  passions  which  the  Revolution  had 
arrayed  against  all  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  superiority,  were 
the  evil  powers  which  M.  de  Tocqueville  was  resolved  to  combat 
and  to  resist.  The  shock  of  the  Revolution  of  1830  was  scarcely 
needed  to  teach  him  that  a  deep  gulf  lay  fixed  between  the  prin¬ 
ciples  to  which  he  was  immutably  attached,  and  the  dreams  which 
his  countrymen  were  determined  madly  and  vainly  to  pursue. 
He  was  led,  or  rather  compelled,  to  the  study  of  democratic 
institutions  not  by  any  natural  sympathy  with  popular  agitation 
or  any  illusion  as  to  the  results  of  it,  but  by  consternation  at 
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the  ravages  it  had  already  made,  and  by  a  deep-seated  dread  of 
its  furthest  consequences.  Throughout  his  writings,  throughout 
his  parliamentary  career,  throughout  liis  correspondence,  the 
conviction  may  be  traced  that  modern  democracy  tends  to  the 
establishment  of  absolute  power,  unless  it  be  counteracted  by  a 
genuine  love  and  practice  of  freedom.  The  modern  theory  of 
democracy  is  not  so  much  a  love  of 'freedom  as  the  love  of  a 
j)articular  kind  of  power.  Democratic  power  differs  in  its 
origin;  but  not  at  all  in  its  nature,  from  other  forms  of  abso¬ 
lutism.  It  is  as  impatient  of  control,  as  liable  to  overleap  the 
restraint  of  law,  as  much  addicted  to  flatterers  and  abuses,  as 
the  most  arbitrary  monarchy  or  the  corrujitest  oligarchy.  He 
perceived  that  freedom  itself  could  with  difficulty  be  practised 
or  maintained  in  countries  where  high  principles  were  giving 
way  to  low  interests ;  where  the  spirit  of  personal  dignity  and 
independence  w’as  crushed  by  the  government  and  hated  by  the 
masses;  where,  to  use  his  own  illustration,  the  impulses  of 
savage  life  prevailed  over  the  laws  of  civilisation,  and  revolution 
triumphed  over  tradition.  He  perceived,  too,  that  as  the  ruling 
principle  of  democracies  is  the  principle  of  jnterest,  so  the 
principle  of  aristocracies,  if  they  are  to  last,  must  be  that  of 
duty.  It  is  apparent  from  what  we  have  already  said  of  his 
descent  and  education,  that  he  belonged  by  nature  to  a  chosen 
order  of  men.  Indeed,  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  physical 
organisation,  the  fastidious  refinement  of  his  tastes,  the  ex¬ 
quisite  charm  of  his  manners,  made  him  the  very  type  of  a 
high-bred  gchtlcman;  and  if  these  were  in  him  the  outward 
signs  of  distinction,  not  less  was  he  ennobled  by  the  very  soul 
of  chivalry,  by  that  purity  and  simplicity  of  character  which  are 
the  truest  nobility,  and  l)y  a  combination  of  manly  virtues 
with  an  almost  feminine  grace, — qualities  which  Englishmen 
are  wont  to  trace  to  an  ideal  perfection  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney. 

Conceive  such  a  man  placed  by  fate  on  the  brink  of  the 
French  Revolution,  stripped  of  the  traditions  of  the  past  by 
one  blast  of  that  great  convulsion,  robbed  by  another  blast 
of  the  hopes  of  the  future,  hating  with  an  equal  hatred  the 
abominations  of  the  Ancien  Regime,  the  crimes  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  the  iron  yoke  of  the  French  Empire,  whether  im¬ 
posed  by  the  military  genius  of  one  Napoleon,  or  by  the  civil 
craft  of  another  ;  and  all  this  time,  viewing  with  almost  super¬ 
human  penetration  and  with  patriotic  despondency  the  gradual 
decline  of  the  French  people  from  that  standard  of  moral 
dignity  and  public  spirit  which  could  alone  enable  them  to 
fulfil  the  generous  aspirations  of  their  forefathers  !  Well  aware 
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of  the  difficulty,  perhaps  the  impracticability,  of  so  great  an 
enterprise,  he  never  ceased  to  contend  for  those  genuine  prin¬ 
ciples  of  liberty  which  could  alone,  as  he  thought,  preserve 
society  and  civilisation  from  the  greatest  calamities.  He  held 

*  that  the  first  duty  which  is  at  this  time  imposed  upon  those 
‘  who  direct  public  affairs  is  to  educate  the  democracy ;  to 

*  warm  its  faith,  if  that  be  possible ;  to  purify  its  morals ;  to 

*  direct  its  energies ;  to  substitute  a  knowledge  of  business  for 
‘its  inexperience,  and  an  acquaintance  with  its  true  interests 
‘  for  its  blind  propensities.  A  new  science  of  politics  is  indis- 
‘  pensable  to  a  new  world.’* 

Such  were  the  views,  still  probably  indistinct,  which  led  the 
young ‘Juge  Auditeur  ’  to  throw  up  his  office  at  Versailles, 
and  in  the  company  of  M.  Gustave  de  Beaumont  to  proceed  in 
1831  to  the  United  States.  A  mission  was  given  them  by  Count 
Montalivet  to  examine  the  Penitentiary  System,  then  recently 
introduced  in  America :  they  performed  this  part  of  their  duty 
conscientiously ;  but  the  real  motive  of  their  journey  was  to 
examine  the  political  institutions  of  the  American  people,  and 
the  imperishable  result  of  it  is  the  book  entitled.'  Democracy  in 

*  America.’ 

M.  de  Tocqueville  was  not  thirty  years  old  when  his  great 
work  appeared.  He  woke  one  morning,  like  Byron,  and  found 
himself  famous.  ‘  I  feel,’  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Stoffels,  written  in  February  1835,  ‘like  a  lady  of  the  Court 
‘  of  Napoleon,  whom  the  Emperor  took  it  into  his  head  to 
‘  make  a  Duchess.  That  evening,  as  she  heard  herself  announced 

*  by  her  new  title  when  she  came  to  Court,  she  forgot  to  whom 

*  it  belonged,  and  ranged  herself  on  one  side  to  let  the  lady 
‘  pass  whose  name  had  just  been  called.  I  assure  you  this  is 
‘just  my  case.  I  ask  myself  if  it  be  / that  they  are  talking 
‘  about  ?  and  when  the  fact  is  established,  I  infer  that  the  world 
‘  must  consist  of  a  poor  set  of  people,  since  a  book  of  my 
‘  making,  the  range  of  which  I  know  so  well,  has  had  the  effect 
‘  this  appears  to  produce.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  427.)  His  first  inter¬ 
view  with  Gossclin,  the  publisher,  was  by  no  means  fiattering. 
That  great  man  consented  with  some  hesitation  to  strike  otf  an 
edition  of  500  copies,  and  Tocqueville  remarked  that  it  was 
rather  a  humiliating  condition  of  the  profession  of  authors  to 
have  to  treat  one’s  bookseller  as  if  he  were  a  superior  being. 
Nine  months  afterwards  the  tables  were  turned.  ‘I  went 

*  yesterday  to  see  Gosselin,  who  received  me  with  the  most 
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‘  expansive  countenance  in  the  world,  exclaiming,  “  Ah  9a  I 
‘  mais  il  parait  que  vous  avez  fait  un  chef-d’oeuvre  !  ”  ’  The 
success  of  the  book  was  indeed  prodigious.  It  was  instantly 
translated  into  all  languages.  It  has  become  a  text-book  of 
constitutional  law  in  the  United  States,  where  tlie  English 
translation  has  run  through  numberless  editions.  It  shortly 
afterwards  opened  to  Tocqueville  the  doors  of  the  French  In¬ 
stitute,  and  eventually  of  the  Academy.  M.  Royer-Collard 
affirmed  that  since  Montesquieu,  nothing  like  it  had  appeared. 
Even  the  compositors  and  readers  in  the  printing  office  testified 
their  interest  in  the  prcaluction  of  it. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  first  two  volumes  in  1835, 
M.  de  Tocqueville  paid  a  visit  (though  not  his  first  visit)  to 
England.  He  was  received  by  many  Englishmen  with  attention 
and  hospitality,  which  soon  ripened  into  cordial  friendship  and 
the  deepest  mutual  regard.  Indeed,  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  collection  of  letters  now  given  to  the  public,  mark  the 
strong  attachment  and  the  sedulous  interest  with  which  he  kept 
up  his  connexions  in  English  society.  Perhaps,  indeed,  there 
was  no  society  now  in  existence  to  which  he  may  be  said  so 
naturally  to  have  belonged,  as  that  which  he  met  with  in  this 
country.  In  the  polished  circles  of  Lansdowne  House  and 
Holland  House,  his  manners  and  his  powers  of  conversation 
ensured  him  a  cordial  reception ;  he  found  there  not  only  the 
easy  citizenship  of  good-breeding,  but  the  same  deep  interest 
in  the  progress  of  mankind,  and  the  same  ardent  attachment 
to  every  great  and  free  object  which  had  become  the  ruling 
passion  of  his  life.  His  own  ideal  of  social  excellence  and 
political  greatness  lay  precisely  in  the  combination  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  tastes  with  popular  interests,  and  in  that  independence 
of  position  and  character  which  is  never  more  complete  than 
when  it  is  united  to  a  high  sense  of  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  property  and  station.  That  is  what  he  found  in  the  Whig 
society  of  this  country.  Twenty  years  elapsed  before  he  re¬ 
visited  England,  and  was  again  received  with  all  the  honours 
that  could  be  paid  by  society  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  in¬ 
teresting  men  of  the  time.  But  during  the  whole  of  that  interval 
his  intimacy  with  his  English  friends  had  been  strengthened  and 
increased,  partly  by  correspondence,  and  partly  by  their  visits 
to  his  ow’n  country  house  in  Normandy.  It  is  no  light  praise 
to  say,  that  of  all  the  men  we  have  known,  he  had  the  loftiest 
and  most  entire  conception  of  friendship.  His  confidence  and 
his  affection  were  not  easily  given ;  they  were  given  to  few ; 
but  when  given,  his  friends  became  a  portion  of  himself;  none 
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of  them  was  ever  in  the  faintest  degree  slighted,  or  neglected, 
or  forgotten;  between  them  and  him,  each  in  his  respective 
manner,  there  was  entire  communion ;  not  one  of  them  ever 
broke  from  that  charmed  circle,  nor  did  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
at  all  affect  the  unalterable  tenderness  of  his  regard.  It  is  not 
less  interesting  tons  to  know  that  the  first  and  only  object 
of  his  affections,  who  became  his  wife,  and  who  in  that  name 
comprised  the  strongest  and  purest  ties  of  human  existence, — 
his  constant  companion,  counsellor,  and  friend ;  with  Avhom  no 
place  was  solitary  to  him,  and  without  whom  no  society  was 
attractive, — was  an  Englishwoman,  who  brought  him  for  her 
portion  that  best  of  gifts  the  comfort  and  the  trust  of  English 
domestic  life.  Although  it  be  somewhat  out  of  its  chronolo¬ 
gical  place,  we  are  here  tempted  to  quote  a  short  letter  in 
which  he  conveyed  to  M.  de  Corcelle  his  impression  of  England 
on  his  last  visit  in  1857. 

‘Tocqueville,  July  29.  1857. — I  should  have  so  much  to  say  about 
England,  which  I  saw  again  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  and 
with  a  larger  experience  of  men,  that  several  letters  would  be  requi¬ 
site  to  convey  to  you  the  impressions  I  received  and  the  ideas  sug¬ 
gested  to  my  mind  by  the  spectacle  before  my  eyes. 

‘  It  is  the  greatest  spectacle  in  the  world,  though  not  everything  in 
it  is  great.  Especially  things  are  to  be  seen  there  which  are  wholly 
unknown  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  which  singularly  gratified  me. 

‘  Doubtless  there  exists  in  the  lower  classes  a  certain  amount  of 
feeling  hostile  to  the  other  classes  of  society ;  but  this  feeling  is  not 
perceptible,  and  that  which  is  perceptible  is  the  union  and  accord 
which  exist  between  all  men  belonging  to  the  educated  classes,  from 
the  lower  tradesmen  to  the  highest  aristocracy,  to  defend  society  and 
direct  it  in  common.  I  did  not  envy  Pmgland  her  wealth  and  her 
power,  but  I  envied  her  this  ;  and  I  breathed  when  I  found  myself 
for  the  first  time  for  so  many  years,  out  of  the  reach  of  those  class 
hatreds  and  jealousies  which,  after  having  been  the  source  of  all  our 
misfortunes,  have  ended  in  the  destruction  of  our  freedom. 

‘  England  has  given  me  a  second  joy  which  I  had  long  been  de¬ 
prived  of.  I  found  there  a  complete  harmony  between  the  world  of 
religion  and  the  world  of  politics,  between  private  virtues  and  public 
virtues,  between  Christianity  and  freedom.  I  heard  Christians  of  all 
denominations  advocating  free  institutions  as  necessary,  not  only  to 
the  welfare,  but  to  the  moral  being  of  society ;  and  1  nowhere  met 
that  sort  of  moral  monster  now  so  common  all  over  the  continent, 
where  men  of  religion  are  the  advocates  of  despotism,  leaving  to 
those  wlio  are  without  religion  the  honour  of  raising  their  voice  for 
freedom.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  394.) 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  as  fully  as  we  could  wish  on 
M.  de  Tocqueville’s  Correspondence  with  his  English  friends, 
though  these  letters  will  be  read  with  extreme  interest  in  this 
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country,  because  they  touch  on  topics  more  familiar  to  ourselves, 
and,  we  must  add,  more  agreeable,  than  the  gloomy  aspect  of 
modern  French  society.  But  one  or  two  of  his  observations 
may  find  a  place  here. 

In  common  with  all  the  French  Liberals,  Tocqueville  had 
been  bitterly  wounded  by  the  disposition  of  a  certain  class  of 
English  politicians  to  make  light  of  the  overthrow  of  liberty 
in  France,  and  even  to  express  a  servile  admiration  for  Louis 
Napoleon,  because  it  suited  the  interests  of  this  country  to  con¬ 
ciliate  that  personage,  and  even  to  contract  an  alliance  with 
him.  Some  trace  of  this  feeling  may  be  perceived  in  the 
following  passage  of  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Grote,  written  in  1857  : — 

‘  What  you  say  of  the  simple  nature  of  the  English  mind  has 
always  struck  me.  It  consists  in  a  downright  perception,  somewhat 
narrow,  but  distinct,  which  enables  you  to  see  thoroughly  what  you 
are  looking  at,  and  to  do  thoroughly  what  you  have  in  hand,  but  not 
to  see  several  things  at  once.  This  is  probably  the  cause  of  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  English  mind  in  politics,  which  has  always  surprised 
me.  In  the  eyes  of  the  English,  that  cause  which  is  most  useful  to 
England  is  always  the  cause  of  justice.  The  man  or  the  government 
which  serves  the  interests  of  England  has  all  sorts  of  good  qualities ; 
he  who  hurts  those  interests,  all  sorts  of  defects.  So  that  it  would 
seem  that  the  criterion  of  what  is  right,  or  noble,  or  just,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  degree  of  favour  or  opposition  to  English  interests.  The 
same  thing  occurs  to  some  extent  in  the  judgments  of  all  nations ; 
but  it  is  manifested  in  England  to  a  degree  which  astonishes  a  fo¬ 
reigner.  England  is  often  accused  on  this  account  of  a  political  Ma- 
cbiavellism,  which,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  does  not  exist  among 
you  more,  but  rather  less,  than  elsewhere.  The  principal  reason  of 
this  phenomenon  consists,  I  thick,  in  the  inability  to  see  two  things 
at  once ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  laudable  desire  to  connect 
the  actions  of  one’s  country  with  something  loftier  and  more  stable 
than  interest,  even  than  national  interest.  You  want  to  make  a 
thing  answer,  and  with  that  intent  you  accept  this  or  tliat  man,  this 
or  that  government ;  that  is  all  you  see.  You  overlook  or  scarcely 
perceive  his  faults,  because  the  whole  attention  is  absorbed  by  a 
single  object.  In  France,  things  have  often  been  dune  in  politics 
which  were  convenient  though  unjust,  but  their  convenience  did  not 
conceal  their  injustice.  We  have  even  sometimes  made  use  of  great 
scoundrels,  but  wdthouf  imputing  to  them  the  smallest  virtue. 

‘  As  for  the  sort  of  indifference  the  English  seem  now-a-days  to 
show  for  the  freedom  of  several  nations  on  the  continent,  which  ap¬ 
pear  themselves  to  have  forgotten  that  they  once  w'ere,  and  might 
again  be,  free,  I  think  it  very  natural.  On  this  point  strangers  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  feel  for  us  more  than  we  feel  ourselves.  I  grant 
then  that  you  may  very  fairly  not  seek  to  destroy  bad  governments, 
which  are  endured  by  the  countries  living  under  them  ;  but  don’t 
tell  us  they  are  good  governments.  The  times,  I  confess,  are  not 
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favourable  to  the  exercise  of  the  great  and  ancient  influence  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  a  liberal  power  in  the  world.  But  let  her,  at  least  for  a  time, 
lay  that  influence  on  one  side.  She  cannot  in  one  country  claim  the 
advantages  of  despotism,  and  in  another,  as  in  Italy,  the  honour  of 
liberalism.  Let  her  choose.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  369.) 

One  of  the  subjects  connected  with  the  politics  of  this  country 
which  had  long  excited  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  curiosity  and  spirit 
of  reflection  was  the  government  of  our  Indian  dependencies. 
He  was  possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  civilisation  of  Europe 
was  more  and  more  destined  in  this  and  in  future  ages  to  subdue 
the  barbarism  of  the  East.  With  this  impression  he  plunged 
at  one  time  into  the  study  of  the  aflairs  of  Algeria ;  he  visited 
the  country,  and  nearly  lost  his  life,  between  Philippeville  and 
Constantine,  from  exposure  to  the  climate,  w’hich  was  all  but 
fatal  to  his  sensitive  frame.  On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
between  Great  Britain  and  China,  in  1840,  ho  observed  to 
Mr.  Reeve :  — 

‘If  I  vere  an  Englishman  I  should  not  see  without  anxiety  the 
expeditions  now  in  preparation  against  China.  Here  then  is  the 
mobility  of  Europe  pitted  against  the  immobility  of  the  Chinese! 
’Tis  a  great  event,  especially  if  one  remembers  that  this  is  only  the 
sequence,  the  last  link  in  a  multitude  of  events  of  the  same  kind 
which  gradually  push  the  European  race  abroad,  and  subject  suc¬ 
cessively  to  its  empire  or  to  its  influence,  all  other  races.  There 
is  happening  in  our  days,  without  our  perceiving  it,  a  thing  more 
vast  and  more  extraordinary  than  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  I  mean  the  subjection  of  four  portions  of  the  globe  by  the 
fifth.  Let  us  not  think  too  ill  of  our  age  and  of  ourselves.  Men  are 
small  but  events  are  great.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  98.) 

Under  the  same  impression  he  had  collected  and  read  a  vast 
quantity  of  materials  for  the  history  of  British  power  in  India, 
and  at  one  time  meditated  a  book  on  the  subject ;  but  he 
gave  it  up  from  the  conviction  that  he  ought  first  to  visit  the 
country.*  These  circumstances  inspired  him  with  the  most 


•  M.  de  Beaumont  informs  us  that  a  manuscript  on  this  subject, 
which  would  make  about  sixty  printed  pages,  is  actually  in  existence. 
It  is  divided  into  three  chapters  :  1.  ‘  A  description  of  British  India.’ 
2.  ‘  Effect  of  the  British  government  on  the  Hindoos.’  3.  ‘  How  the 
‘  British  Empire  in  India  may  be  destroyed.’  But  on  the  cover  is  a 
note  in  Tocqueville’s  handwriting.  ‘  Tout  ceci  n’a  de  valcur  que  si  je 
‘  reprends  le  projet  d’ecrire  sur  ce  sujet.’  M.  de  Beaumont  seems  to 
think  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  to  the  public  this  or  any  of  his  other 
unfinished  papers.  We  submit  that  this  depends  entirely  on  their  in¬ 
trinsic  merit,  and  that  it  is  probable  that  some  of  these  papers  would 
do  no  discredit  to  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  reputation.  The  ‘  Pensees  de 
‘  Pascal  ’  were  fragments  of  an  unfinished  work,  originally  published 
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intense  interest  and  excitement  when  the  great  revolt  of  1857 
broke  out  in  Bengal,  and  the  letters  written  to  several  of  his 
English  friends  during  this  period  are  eminently  instructive. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  or  more  profound  than  the  words  in  which 
one  of  the  letters  concludes :  ‘  Je  crois  que  les  horribles  ev^ne- 
*  ments  de  I’lnde  ne  sont  en  aucune  fa9on  un  soulevement  contre 
‘  I’oppression ;  e'est  une  revolte  de  la  barbarie  contre  Vorgueil:' 
and  in  his  opinion  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  for  the  future 
government  of  India  would  arise  from  the  dangerous  necessity 
of  bringing  a  larger  number  of  dominant  Englishmen  into 
contact  and  collision  with  the  Hindoo  population.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  to  Lady  Theresa  Lewis  contains  a  more  ample 
view  of  the  subject ;  — 

‘  India  is  almost  as  great  a  subject  of  anxiety  to  us  at  Tocqueville 
as  it  is  to  you  in  London.  My  wife  speaks  and  thinks  of  it  inces¬ 
santly,  and  more  than  one  mail  has  kept  her  awake  at  night.  For 
myself,  there  is  nothing  now  in  the  world  which  interests  me  more 
than  the  destiny  of  your  great  nation.  You  may  therefore  conceive 
with  what  interest  we  have  read  all  you  say  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  the  East.  I  agree  with  you  that  there  was  probably  more 
of  accident  in  the  outbreak  than  was  at  first  supposed ;  but  1  think 
with  you  again,  that  the  accident  led  up  to  the  action  of  certain 
general  causes  and  set  them  in  motion.  To  these  general  causes  1 
would  add  this  one.  The  people  of  England,  who  are  the  only  civi¬ 
lised  people  who  still  govern  themselves  aristocratically,  are  led  by  a 
strange  caprice  of  fortune  to  strike  down  or  crush  aristocracy  where- 
ever  else  it  exists.  That  is  the  inscrutable  task  of  every  master ,  be 
he  foreign  or  native.  You  have  been  carrying  it  on  for  a  century  in 
India  with  prudence,  but  with  perseverance.  You  have  respected 
the  native  princes  and  the  native  aristocracy  as  much  as  was  com¬ 
patible  with  your  dominion.  But  day  by  day  you  have  compressed, 
enfeebled,  or  destroyed  some  of  those  foreign  if  not  hostile  powers, 
which  were  in  your  dominions  though  not  within  your  grasp.  The 
time  is  come  when  each  of  these  princes  and  classes  clearly  i)erceive8 
(with  the  aid  of  the  light  you  have  yourselves  diffused)  that  they  are 
all  destined  to  pass  under  this  roller.  It  is  a  question  of  time.  This 
one  to-day,  that  one  to-morrow.  They  have  already  enough  ex¬ 
perience  and  intelligence  to  see  this  ;  they  have  still  enough  strength 
to  hope  to  resist  the  destiny  that  awaits  them.  This  is  therefore  the 
most  critical  instant  of  a  dominion  such  as  yours.  But  it  is  a  matter 
of  astonishment  and  of  joy  that  this  common  sentiment  has  not  found 
a  man  to  represent  it  better  than  the  miscreants  who  have  as  yet 


with  very  little  good  faith  by  Arnauld,  Nicole,  and  the  Due  de  Ro- 
annez.  Yet  these  scraps,  hastily  jotted  down,  form  one  of  the  noblest 
productions  of  the  human  mind ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
that  the  imperfect  MSS.  of  M.  de  Tocqueville  may  not,  some  day, 
form  a  volume  of  fragments  of  equal  beauty  and  interest. 
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risen  against  you.  T  think  that  if  that  had  occurred,  you  would  have 
seen  almost  all  the  little  princes  who  still  people  Northern  India,  and 
all  the  principal  races  which  inhabit  it,  moi'ch  at  once  against  you 
instead  of  remaining  spectators. 

‘  I  am  less  inclined  to  concur  in  your  opinion  when  you  say  that 
the  loss  of  India  would  not  weaken  England,  and  that  it  is  chiefly  by 
a  sort  of  heroical  vanity  that  the  people  of  England  care  for  maintain¬ 
ing  their  hold  on  that  country.  I  have  often  heard  this  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  by  very  enlightened  Englishmen,  but  have  never  shared  it. 

‘  It  is  true  that,  materially  speaking,  the  government  of  India  costs 
more  than  it  brings  in ;  that  it  requires  efforts  at  a  distance  which 
may,  at  certain  moments,  paralyse  the  action  of  England  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  more  directly  affecting  her ;  I  admit  it.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better  to  hang  Clive  than  to  make  him  a  lord.  But 
I  am  not  the  less  persuaded  that  at  this  time  of  day  the  loss  of  India 
would  be  a  great  diminution  in  the  rank  of  England  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth.  Among  many  reasons  for  this  opinion,  I  confine 
myself  to  the  following. 

‘  There  has  never  been  anything  so  extraordinary  under  the  sun 
as  the  conquest,  and  still  more  the  govertiment,  of  India  by  the  En¬ 
glish  ;  nothing  which,  from  all  points  of  the  globe,  more  attracts  the 
eyes  of  mankind  to  that  little  island  whose  very  name  was  to  the 
Greeks  unknown.  Do  you  conceive.  Madam,  that  a  nation  which 
has  once  filled  this  amazing  space  in  the  imagination  of  our  race,  can 
withdraw  from  it  with  impunity  ?  For  my  part,  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  the  English  are  obeying  an  instinct,  which  is  not  only  he¬ 
roical  but  true,  and  a  real  motive  of  conservation,  in  their  resolution 
to  keep  India  at  any  cost,  since  it  belongs  to  them.  I  add  that  I  am 
perfectly  certain  they  will  keep  it,  though  perhaps  under  less  favour¬ 
able  circumstances. 

‘  I  am  certain  that  you  agree  with  me  in  desiring  from  the  bottom 
of  iny  In  art  tliat  their  victory  may  be  as  little  tinged  as  possible  by 
the  vindictive  passions  which  are  naturally  excited  in  their  hearts. 
The  civilised  world  is  now  on  their  side.  It  pities  their  sufferings  ; 
it  admires  their  endurance.  Nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to 
turn  against  them  this  sympathetic  opinion  of  Europe,  by  exceeding 
the  proper  bounds  _^of  repression.  Symptoms  of  this  change  are 
already  perceptible.  You  have  undoubtedly  had  to  do  with  savages 
whose  barbarity  surpasses  all  known  limits,  and  you  have  seen  in 
India  horrors  at  which  the  imagination  recoils.  But  you  have  no 
right  to  be  the  masters  of  those  pitiless  savages,  except  inasmuch 
as  you  are  worthier  than  they.  It  is  your  business  to  punish,  not  to 
imitate  them  ;  and  it  would  be  to  imitate  them  if,  for  example,  as 
many  people  propose,  the  population  of  Delhi  were  massacred.  For¬ 
give  me  the  warmth  with  which  I  expfess  myself.  I  love  the  glory 
of  England  too  passionately  —  for  it  is  in  my  eyes  that  of  freedom 
herself  —  not  to  desire  fervently  that  the  English  may  be  as  great  in 
their  victory  as  they  have  hitherto  been  in  the  struggle ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  who  are  in  power,  or  who  act  upon  the  public 
mind  in  England,  must  work  together  for  this  end.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  411.) 
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This  noble  passage  is  so  characteristic  of  M.  de  Tocqueville’s 
enlightened  regard  for  this  country,  that  we  have  stepped  out  of 
our  course  to  cite  it.  It  was  his  wont  to  discuss  with  his  cor¬ 
respondents  all  the  great  topics  of  the  day  and  the  books  he 
read  with  the  same  eloquence  and  earnestness ;  and  even  from 
this  limited  collection  of  his  letters,  a  multitude  of  other  ex¬ 
amples  of  not  inferior  interest  might  be  culled.  But  we  must 
now  return  to  the  business  of  his  life. 

In  1837,  when  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  had  not  been  long 
settled  in  the  old  family  chateau  of  his  house,  he  came  for¬ 
ward  as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Valognes  in  his  own  department.  His  reception  was 
not  very  flattering.  A  trace  of  the  old  revolutionary  preju¬ 
dices  lingered  in  the  neighbourhood ;  a  cry  of  pas  de  nobles 
was  got  up:  his  opponent,  a  retired  cotton  spinner  who  had 
built  a  big  house,  said :  ‘  Prenez  garde !  il  va  vous  ramener 
‘  les  pigeons,’  pointing  to  the  mighty  dovecote  of  Tocqueville 
Manor;  and,  in  short,  the  aristocratic  though  liberal  candidate 
was  defeated.  He  was  himself  surprised  at  the  intensity  of  the 
democratic  passions  which  sent  up  the  large  Norman  farmers  to 
vote  against  him.  *  My  opponents  admit,’  said  he,  ‘  that  I  have 

*  none  of  the  prejudices  they  ascribe  to  the  nobility ;  but  there 
‘is  something  in  the  head  of  these  fellows  against  us  which 
‘  resembles  the  instinctive  aversion  of  the  Americans  to  men 

*  of  colour.’  So  that  by  a  curious  coincidence,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  ‘  Democracy  in  America  ’  was  in  everybody’s 
hands,  and  generally  regarded  as  a  vindication  of  democratic 
institutions,  the  democracy  of  his  own  county  rejected  the 
author  for  his  aristocratic  descent. 

It  is  true  that  his  opponent  also  had  the  support  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  that  by  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  own  act  and  choice. 
When  Tocqueville’s  name  was  first  announced  as  a  candidate, 
Count  Mole,  then  Prime  Minister  of  France,  gave  orders  that 
he  should  have  all  the  support  the  Government  could  afford 
him,  and  this  without  the  slightest  pre-engagement  or  even 
inquiry  as  to  the  line  he  intended  to  follow  in  politics.  M. 
Mold  was  his  kinsman,  and  no  slight  admirer  of  his  works. 
But  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Minister  ruffled  the  sen¬ 
sitive  pride  of  Tocqueville.  He  instantly  wrote  to  M.  Mole  to 
decline  the  support  of  the  Government,  and  to  insist  on  standing 
in  a  position  of  absolute  independence  if  he  were  to  be  elected 
at  all.  !M.  Itlole’s  answer,  which  is  published  in  this  corre¬ 
spondence,  though  not  written  without  warmth,  is  a  master¬ 
piece  of  dignity,  good  sense,  and  good  breeding.  He  protested 
against  the  supposition  that  because  he  had  proffered  the  support 
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of  the  Government  without  con'lltiona  to  a  man  whom  he  es¬ 
teemed,  this  support  was  to  be  considered  as  an  intolerable 
burden  or  a  humiliating  bargain ;  he  observed  witli  truth  that 
isolation  is  not  independence,  and  that  a  deputy  is  more  or  less 
engaged  to  whatever  party  may  return  him ;  lastly,  he  urged 
that  the  ministerial  party  was  not  a  mere  band  of  dependents, 
but  a  body  of  men  acting  together  from  convictions  in  defence 
of  the  parliamentary  institutions  of  the  country,  a  task  at  no 
time  easy,  and  certainly  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  opposition 
and  hostility  of  men  of  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  own  character. 
This  correspondence  left  no  unfriendly  feeling  between  these 
two  eminent  men ;  they  were  both  of  them  consummate  gentle¬ 
men,  and  each  knew  that  the  other  was  contending,  not  for  an 
interest,  but  for  a  principle.  Men  of  that  stamp  are  more  eager 
to  sacrifice  a  personal  interest  than  to  trade  on  it. 

Two  years  later,  at  the  general  election  of  1839,  when  M.  de 
Tocqueville  had  made  his  way  in  the  department,  and  had 
become  an  object  of  real  attachment  to  his  immediate  neighbours 
and  of  respect  to  all  the  country  round,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Cliamber  of  Deputies  by  a  great  majority,  and  he  retained  his 
seat  under  all  circumstances  as  long  as  there  was  a  free  Par¬ 
liament  in  France. 

Nevertheless  we  have  adverted  to  this  occurrence  because  it  * 
marks  the  first  important  step  of  M.  de  Tocqueville  in  public 
life  by  a  fixed  predetermination  to  join  the  Opposition,  ^d 
to  owe  nothing  at  any  time  to  the  King’s  Government.  We 
take  the  liberty  to  say  that  this  step  on  his  part,  and  on 
the  part  of  several  of  the  able  men  with  whom  he  acted, 
was  a  most  unfortunate  one  for  his  own  public  utility,  and  for 
the  welfare  of  parliamentary  government  in  France.  That  form 
of  Government  was  not  so  firmly  established  that  it  could  resist 
the  attacks  of  those  who  were  in  the  main  sincerely  attached  to 
the  constitution,  though  they  disapproved  the  policy  of  the 
^Ministry  and  the  Court;  and  no  one  repeated  more  empha¬ 
tically  than  M.  de  Tocqueville  his  prophetic  warnings  that  it 
was  not  tins  or  that  Minister,  this  or  that  system,  but  repre¬ 
sentative  Government  itself  which  was  at  stake  and  in  danger. 
The  fixed  idea  of  his  life  was  that  the  constitution  would  be 
undermined  by  the  democratic  passions  of  the  nation,  and  en¬ 
croached  upon  by  the  insincerity  of  the  Cqurt,  until  nothing  stable 
would  remain,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Parliamentary  system 
would  be  followed  at  no  distant  time  by  the  despotism  of  a  single 
ruler.  But  with  a  foreknowledge  of  this  danger,  which  no  qne 
else  possessed  to  the  same  degree,  and  which  as  expressed  in  his 
earlier  writings  and  speeches  looks  like  a  gleam  of  superhuman 
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intelligence,  what  political  conduct  ought  he  to  have  pursued? 
He  thought  it  his  duty  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  lofty  intellect 
and  unblemished  character  on  the  side  of  the  Opposition.  But 
what  was  that  Opposition  ?  He  himself  admits  in  one  of  his 
letters  that  there  never  had  been  a  real  constituted  Opposition 
in  France  capable  of  fighting  its  way  to  a  majority,  and  then 
assuming  the  direction  of  affairs.  M.  Thiers,  if  he  was  to  be 
considered  its  head,  was  certainly  quite  as  far  removed  from  Toc- 
queville’s  standard  of  political  morality  as  M.  Guizot.  To  thwart 
the  schemes  of  the  court,  and  once  or  twice  a  year  to  deliver  a 
few  set  speeches  against  the  policy  of  a  Cabinet,  was,  after  all,  a 
wretched  substitute  for  true  j)olitical  life.  He  acknowledged 
himself  tliat  he  had  no  party  spirit,  yet  he  acted  with  those  to 
whom  party  spirit  was  the  sole  guide,  on  the  principle,  as  he 
himself  expressed  it,  ‘  On  n’a  quelque  chance  de  maitriser  les 
‘  mauvaises  passions  du  peuple,  qu’en  partageant  celles  qui  sont 
‘  bonnes.’  Under  this  influence  his  votes  on  some  of  the  party 
divisions  of  the  day  were  votes  which  we  disapproved  at  the 
time,  and  to  which  we  look  back  with  regret.  They  failed  to 
promote  any  good  object ;  they  assisted  to  strengthen  the  very 
evil  they  were  designed  to  oppose. 

M.  de  Beaumont  observes  with  great  candour  that  Tocque¬ 
ville  was  not  fitted  by  nature  for  opposition ;  he  had  none  of 
the  passions  which  belong  to  it ;  his  speeches  were  earnest,  but 
not  impetuous ;  his  caution  and  conscientiousness  restrained 
him  from  extreme  steps ;  and  in  the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  he 
fell  far  short  of  the  greatest  orators  of  his  time.  The  most 
useful  acts  of  his  parliamentary  life  were  his  reports  on  the 
questions  of  negro  emancipation  in  the  French  colonies,  on 
prison  discipline,  and  on  the  administration  of  Algeria,  which 
are  masterpieces  of  their  kind,  and  ought  to  be  republished 
with  his  principal  speeches. 

In  our  judgment  the  result  of  his  political  career  would  have 
been  still  more  honourable  to  himself,  and  far  more  useful  to  his 
country,  if,  instead  of  wasting  long  years  in  the  sterile  warfare  of 
opposition,  he  had  joined  the  Cabinet.  He  would  there  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  practical  knowledge  of  affairs,  which,  in  fact,  he  never 
fully  obtained,  and  he  would  have  thrown  his  clear  discernment 
and  disinterested  patriotism  on  the  side  of  a  more  liberal  and  dig¬ 
nified  policy.  To  those  of  his  friends  who  sometimes  ventured 
to  urge  this  course  upon  him,  he  was  wont  to  reply  —  ‘  It  may 
‘be  so.  But  I  hold  it  to  be  impossible  to  serve  the  King. 
‘  When  he  is  gone  we  shall  see.’  There  was  a  radical  incom¬ 
patibility  between  Tocqueville’s  chivalrous  conception  of  high 
political  principles,  not  one  of  which  he  would  have  sacrificed 
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for  the  wealth  of  empires,  and  the  system  of  expedients  in  which 
the  King  was  no  mean  proficient  and  which  he  regarded  as  the 
art  of  government.  Perhaps,  too,  there  was  a  latent  trace  of 
resentment,  almost  unconsciously  entertained,  on  the  part  of  the 
royalist  gentleman  against  the  son  of  the  Due  of  Orleans  and 
the  King  of  the  Barricades.  But  in  this  M.  de  Tocqueville  was 
wrong.  Had  the  King  been  a  thousand  times  less  worthy  of 
respect  than  Louis  Philippe  actually  was,  he  was  not  the  less 
the  head  of  the  state,  and  it  was  not  consistent  with  practical 
political  wisdom  to  stand  aloof  from  the  Court.  The  parliamen¬ 
tary  government  of  England  continued  to  strike  root  under  the 
two  first  Georges,  who,  both  as  sovereigns  and  men,  were  im¬ 
measurably  below  the  King  of  the  French.  Had  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  thrown  his  talents  on  the  side  of  Opposition,  the 
House  of  Hanover  might  have  been  overthrown,  but  we  know 
not  who  would  have  been  the  gainer  by  it.  Doubtless  the 
Government  of  Louis  Philippe  and  M.  Guizot  committed  errors 
which  led  to  its  political  destruction :  but  what  is  equally 
certain  is  that  for  a  long  period  of  years  the  Opposition  were 
the  unconscious  tools  of  those  factions  which  eventually  upset 
the  dynasty  and  the  constitution  itself. 

At  length  the  storm  came.  By  no  man  had  it  been  so  clearly 
foreseen  as  by  !M.  de  Tocqueville,  and  for  several  months 
before  the  catastrophe  he  had  carefully  abstained  from  all  par¬ 
ticipation  in  that  mad  system  of  agitation  which  produced  the 
popular  banquets  and  republican  demonstrations  of  1847.  On 
the  27th  January  1848,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  last 
session  of  the  Constitutional  Parliament,  he  rose  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  said  — 

‘  They  tell  me  that  there  is  no  danger  because  there  are  no  dis¬ 
turbances  ;  they  say  that  as  there  is  no  visible  perturbation  on  the 
surface  of  society,  there  are  no  revolutions  beneath  it.  Gentlemen, 
allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  you  wrong.  Disturbance  is  not  abroad, 
but  it  has  laid  hold  of  men’s  minds.  The  working  classes  are  quiet, 
and  are  not  agitated  as  they  have  sometimes  been  by  political  pas¬ 
sions  ;  but  can  you  not  perceive  that  these  passions,  whicli  were  po¬ 
litical,  are  now  social  ?  Can  you  not  see  that  opinions  and  ideas  are 
spreading  amongst  them  which  tend  not  only  to  overthrow  this  or 
that  law,  this  or  that  minister,  or  even  this  or  that  government,  but 
society  itself,  and  to  shake  the  foundations  on  which  it  rests  ?  Can 
you  not  hear  what  is  daily  repeated,  that  everything  which  is  above 
their  own  condition  is  incapable  and  unworthy  to  govern  them ;  that 
the  present  division  of  wealth  in  the  world  is  unjust ;  that  property 
rests  upon  no  equitable  basis?  And  are  you  not  aware  that  when 
such  opinions  as  these  take  root,  when  they  are  widely  diffused,  when 
they  penetrate  the  masses,  they  will  bring  about,  sooner  or  later,  I 
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know  not  when,  I  know  not  how,  the  most  tremendous  revolutions. 
Such,  Sir,  is  mj  conviction ;  we  are  slumbering  on  a  volcano.  I  am 
ceitain  of  it.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  66.) 


Within  four  weeks  the  explosion  took  place.  The  King  fled. 
The  Republic  was  proclaimed ;  and  not  only  the  Republic,  but 
all  the  demoniac  passions  of  a  socialist  revolution  were  let  loose 
on  France. 


Then,  indeed,  neither  Tocqneville  nor  any  one  of  his  political 
friends  hesitated  as  to  the  part  they  were  called  upon  to  pursue. 
In  the  first  Revolution  the  sanguinary  violence  of  a  small  fac¬ 
tion  had  prevailed  over  the  great  majority  of  the  nation.  Under 
the  second  Republic,  the  nation  itself,  appealed  to  by  universal 
suffrage,  gave  an  unequivocal  answer  to  the  call,  and  elected 
an  Assembly  firmly  resolved  to  defend  property  and  public 
order.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Revolutionists  to  annihilate 
the  Assembly  Itself ;  it  was  saved  by  a  miracle ;  a  few  days 
later  the  fate  of  the  nation  hung  on  the  issue  of  a  battle  in 
the  streets  of  Paris.  Thanks  to  the  courage  and  union  of 
the  Assembly,  the  law  triumphed,  and  the  country  was  saved. 
In  all  these  events  M.  de  Tocqneville  took  an  active  part ;  and 
we  are  informed  by  his  biographer  that  the  volume  in  which 
he  has  recorded  them,  for  the  information  of  posterity,  is  com¬ 
plete,  and  will  one  day  see  the  light.  Tocqneville  had  na¬ 
turally  been  selected  by  the  constituent  body  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  to  frame  the  new  Republican  Con¬ 
stitution  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  example  of  the  difficulty  of 
governing  human  affairs  that  a  constitution,  now  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  absurdity,  was  the  work 
of  several  men  of  undoubted  intellectual  power  and  political 
foresight.  An  attempt  was  made  bj'  Tocqneville  to  induce  his 
colleagues  to  adopt  the  principle  of  a  second  Chamber;  hut 
this  and  every  other  attempt  to  construct  the  machinery  of  a 
true  Republican  Government  utterly  failed.  .  The  Republic 
was  destined  to  a  short-lived  existence,  between  the  frenzy 
of  democratic  socialism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  violence  of 
that  popular  reaction  which  sj)eedily  assumed  the  name  of  Louis 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.  The  newly-elected  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public  had  long  appreciated  the  philosophical  insight  of  AI. 
Tocqueville  into  the  nature  of  democratic  institutions;  and 
perhaps  he  inferred  that  the  predictions  of  a  single  dominion, 
wth  which  his  books  abound,  were  naturally  to  be  fulfilled, 
in  a  restoration  of  the  Empire.  Soon  after  his  election  to 


the  Presidency  he  invited  AI.  de  Tocqueville  to  dinner,  placed 
him  by  his  side,  and  paid  him  marked  attentions.  On  leaving 
the  Elvsee,  Tocqueville  said —  ‘  I  have  been  dining  with  a  man 
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‘  who  believes  in  his  own  hereditary  right  to  the  Crown  as  firmly 

*  as  Charles  X.  himself.’ 

One  chance  remained  to  avert  the  final  catastrophe.  It  was 
possible  that  the  President  might  still  be  content  to  accept  a 
constitutional  position;  to  govern  by  responsible  Ministers  who 
hoped  to  effect  a  revision  of  the  constitution  by  legal  means. 
At  any  rate,  to  abandon  or  to  oppose  him  was  to  compel  him 
to  resort  to  an  immediate  coup  d'etat.  On  this  principle  de 
Odilon  Barrot  and  the  leading  liberals  formed  an  administration 
on  the  2nd  June  1849,  in  which  M,  de  Tocqueville  took  the 
important  office  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  We  shall  not 
enter  at  length  into  the  transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
As  he  said,  on  quitting  his  office  four  months  later  —  ‘  I  have 
‘  contributed  to  maintain  order  on  the  13th  June,  to  preserve  the 
‘general  peace,  to  improve  the  relations  of  France  and  Eng- 

*  land.  These  are  recollections  which  give  some  value  to  my 
‘  passage  through  affairs.  I  need  hardly  say  anything  to  you 
‘  of  the  cause  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  cabinet.  The  Pre- 
‘  sident  chooses  to  govern  alone,  and  to  have  mere  agents  and 
‘  creatures  in  his  Ministers.  Perhaps  he  is  right.  I  don’t  ex- 
‘  amine  that  question,  but  we  were  not  the  men  to  serve  him 

*  on  these  terms.’ 

On  one  point,  however,  we  think  it  proper  to  enter  into  some 
further  details,  although  M.  de  Beaumont  has  passed  it  over  in 
silence.  We  allude  to  the  expedition  against  Rome.  That 
celebrated  expedition,  even  more  embarrassing  in  its  conse¬ 
quences  than  it  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  time,  occurred  while 
]Sr.  de  Tocqueville  held  the  Foreign  department  in  France. 
He  conducted  the  first  negotiations  with  the  Pope ;  and  it  is 
therefore  of  importance  to  show  precisely  what  were  tlien  his 
own  views  and  those  of  the  French  Government.  For  this 
purpose  we  shall  translate  two  letters,  not  included  in  M.  de 
Beaumont’s  collection,  which  were  addressed  by  M.  de  Tocque¬ 
ville  to  an  English  friend  at  that  time :  — 

‘Paris,  9th  July,  1849.  —  I  attach  so  much  importance  to  the 
opinion  of  enlightened  men  in  England,  that  I  sit  down  to  write  you 
a  few  lines,  though  1  have  but  little  time  for  this  sort  of  correspon¬ 
dence  ;  but  I  want  to  furnish  you  with  the  latest  information  on  this 
affair  of  Rome.  I  am  better  placed  than  any  one  to  speak  of  it,  for, 
as  you  have  remarked,  1  am  an  entire  stranger  to  all  the  decisive 
measures  which  have  hitlierto  marked  the  course  of  this  proceeding. 
When  I  took  office  the  order  to  attack  Rome  was  already  given  ;  it 
might  even  be  supposed  that  Rome  was  already  taken  ;  at  any  rate, 
it  was  certain  that  our  array  was  committed:  and  things  having  got 
VOL.  CXIII.  NO.  CCXXX.  U  II 
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to  this  point,  it  was  impossible  to  recede.  Not  a  public  man  in 
France,  whoever  he  might  be,  either  could  or  would  have  receded.  I 
have  tiierefore  only  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  acts  which 
have  followed  or  will  follow  the  aggression,  not  of  the  aggression 
itself.  My  mind  is  therefore  able  to  judge  it  freely. 

‘The  actual  state  of  the  case  is  judged  with  severity;  but  you  lose 
sight  of  what  the  case  might  have  become.  Allow  me  to  remind 
you  of  it.  Is  it  true  —  yes  or  no  —  that  the  Catholic  Powers  were 
resolved  to  restore  the  Pope  ?  Is  it  true — yes  or  no — that  Austria 
had  announced  that  she  was  going  to  enter  the  States  of  the  Church 
and  to  march  on  Rome  in  order  to  overthrow  the  Roman  republic  ? 
Do  you  doubt  that  they  would  have  done  as  they  said  ?  Let  us  then 
take  these  first  points  for  certain.  Now  here  are  others  which  are 
not  less  so.  If  the  Austrians,  Neapolitans,  and  Spaniards  had  ar¬ 
rived  before  Rome,  do  you  doubt,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  would 
have  caused  far  greater  ravages  than  we  have  done,  and  that  they 
would  have  bombarded  Rome  in  earnest,  instead  of  the  imaginary 
bombardment  of  which  your  consul  has  calumniously  accused  us  ? 
and,  secondly,  do  you  doubt  that  their  triumph  would  have  been  not 
only  the  overthrow  of  the  republic,  but  the  extinction  of  all  liberty 
and  the  mere  return  of  the  old  priestly  government  ?  You  cannot 
question  it,  I  hope.  I  take  these  points  therefore  also  for  certain. 

‘  How  then,  I  ask  the  public  men  of  England,  do  they  think  that 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  your  country  to  allow  Austria  to  acquire  so 
great  a  preponderance  over  the  whole  Italian  peninsula  ?  And  to 
the  philanthropists,  to  the  liberals,  to  the  archaeologists  of  England, 
I  say,  What !  does  the  ancient  animosity  against  France  blind  you  to 
that  degree,  that  you  prefer  to  see  the  Roman  republic  destroyed  by 
main  force  by  the  soldiers  and  the  principles  of  Austria  rather  than 
by  our’s  ? 

‘  I  know  well  enough,  between  ourselves,  where  the  weak  point  of 
our  expedition  lies,  —  it  is  on  the  side  of  republican  France.  Yes; 
the  French  may  fairly  say  to  their  own  government  that  there  is  in 
this  expedition  something  repugnant  perhaps  to  the  principle  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  w’hich  is  tlie  basis  of  our  whole  political 
edifice.  But  why  should  not  foreign  countries,  and  especially  en¬ 
lightened  England,  prefer  that  we  took  this  task  upon  ourselves  in¬ 
stead  of  leaving  it  to  others  ?  For  yon  surely  can’t  suppose  we  have 
any  desire  to  establish  ourselves  in  the  Papal  dominions.  We  go 
there  evidently  for  a  purpose  which  is  extremely  clear  and  intelli¬ 
gible,  especially  to  England,  to  prevent  the  omnipotent  influence 
which  Austria  exercises  over  the  north  of  Italy,  from  extending 
over  the  whole  peninsula,  and  the  total  destruction  of  all  equipoise 
there  ;  and  to  save  the  Roman  States  and  the  whole  of  Italy  from  the 
inevitable  return  of  the  Old  Court,  and  of  the  restoration,  not  of  the 
lawful  sovereign,  but  of  the  abuses  of  that  ancient  and  bad  govern¬ 
ment.  We  have  never  had  any  other  objects,  nor  shall  we  ever 
have  any  others.  The  re-establishment  of  the  Pope,  made  upon 
these  conditions,  is  all  we  desire,  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  there  is 
anything  in  this  to  wound,  in  any  respect,  the  instincts  and  the  just 
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susceptibility  of  England.  The  odd  thing  is,  that  the  Austrian  Go- 
Ternment,  which  might  fairly  have  some  reason  to  take  umbrage  at 
our  enterprise,  has  never  made  the  least  objection  to  it,  and  that  our 
friendly  relations  with  Austria  are  not  the  least  impaired.  It  is 
strange  that  it  should  be  Englishmen,  and  principally  English  Tories, 
who  attack  us.’ 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  written  ten  days  later,  he  said :  — 

‘  I  should  not  be 'without  uneasiness  as  to  the  result  of  the  debate 
to-moiTow  in  the  House  of  Lords,  if  the  principal  organ  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  in  that  House  were  not  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  whose 
tact  and  moderation  I  know.  As  to  the  intentions  of  the  French  Go¬ 
vernment  in  the  conduct  of  the  affair  of  Home,  the  English  Cabinet 
must  be  sufficiently  informed.  I  have  taken  effectual  measures  to 
satisfy  them  that  we  have  no  secret  end  in  this  enterprise,  and  that 
we  have  never  ceased  to  aim,  on  the  one  hand  at  the  restoration  of 
the  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope,  wdiich  we  consider  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  liberty  and  peace  of  conscience  in  the  Catholic  world ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  guarantee  of  liberal  institutions  to  the 
Roman  States.  I  protest  to  you  that  we  desire  nothing  so  much  as 
to  get  out  of  this  affair  of  Rome,  and  to  evacuate  the  Roman  terri¬ 
tory,  as  soon  as  we  can  do  so  with  honour.  But  these  conditions 
must  be  attained,  or  we  will  stay  in  Italy,  whatever  be  the  risks  and 
political  embarrassments  which  may  result  from  it,  at  least  as  long 
as  I  am  minister,  I  answer  for  it.’ 

We  have  quoted  these  letters  inasmuch  as  they  contain  a 
statement  from  his  own  pen  of  the  grounds  on  which  M.  de 
Tocqueville  accepted  the  responsibility  of  the  consequences 
of  the  Homan  expedition,  and  they  have  also  a  very  curious 
bearing  on  the  course  of  events  to  this  day.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  that  it  was  from  the  fatal  blunder 
of  France  in  consenting  to  play  the  part  of  Austria  that  all 
the  subsequent  embarrassments  have  arisen ;  for  the  honour 
of  France  became  in  a  manner  pledged  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  government  which  she  could  not  control,  which  did  come 
back  without  any  liberal  conditions  at  all,  and  still  is,  what 
Lord  Derby  called  it,  the  plague  spot  on  the  Italian  soil.  These 
dangers,  which  escaped  jVI.  de  Tocqueville’s  great  discernment, 
were,  nevertheless,  apparent  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  to 
men  of  inferior  powers  but  of  greater  practical  experience  in 
political  affairs. 

By  a  sort  of  Nemesis  the  Roman  expedition  was  made  the 
pretext  of  the  downfall  of  the  Cabinet.  The  President  had 
always  disapproved  the  enterprise,  but  weary  with  long  negoti¬ 
ations  he  chose  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands ;  his 
celebrated  letter  to  Edgar  Ney  was  a  deathblow  to  ministerial 
responsibility  in  France,  and  from  that  moment  the  violent  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Assembly  and  the  change  of  government  were 
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only  a  question  of  means  and  of  time.  Tocqueville  retired  for 
some  months  from  the  scene,  for  indeed  his  frail  body,  exhausted 
by  the  fatifrues  of  office,  needed  repose.  He  spent  the  winter  at 
Sorrento,  and  there  laid  the  basis  of  the  last  of  his  works,  which 
inipht  be  termed  the  Genesis  of  the  French  Revolution,  traced 
by  him  back  to  its  true  source,  in  the  vicious  institutions  of  the 
*  ancien  regime.’  He  already  perceived  that  in  the  impending 
contest  between  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Assembly 
all  the  chances  were  in  favour  of  Louis  Napoleon.  In  January, 
1851,  he  writes:  — 

‘  The  general  aspect  of  the  time  seems  to  me  to  be  a  movement  of 
the  nations  away  from  liberty  and  towards  concentration  and  perma¬ 
nence  of  power.  The  circumstance  that  the  most  eminent  parliamen¬ 
tary  chiefs  and  the  best  known  military  commanders  are  almost  all 
opposed  to  this  movement,  does  not  reassure  me ;  for  we  live  in  a 
democratic  age,  and  a  society  in  which  individual  men,  even  the 
greatest  of  them,  count  for  very  little.  To  form  my  opinion,  I  listen 
neither  to  those  who  exalt  nor  to  those  who  depreciate  the  talents  of 
the  pretenders.  At  such  times  it  is  not  the  man  we  must  look  at, 
but  that  which  raises  the  man  and  brings  him  into  power.  A  dw,arf 
on  the  crest  of  a  huge  wave  may  be  washed  to  the  top  of  a  cliff, 
which  a  giant  could  not  scale  from  the  sands  below.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  172.) 

Nevertheless,  soon  afterwards,  upon  his  return  to  France, 
M.  de  Tocqueville  drew  up  the  celebrated  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution,  which  was  presented 
to  the  National  Assembly  on  the  8th  July,  1851.  This  docu¬ 
ment  is  of  the  highest  excellence,  .and  ought  to  be  included  in 
a  general  edition  of  his  works.  He  traced  in  it  with  masterly 
precision  the  fatal  situ.ation  in  which  the  Constitution  had  flung 
'.he  French  n.ation,  between  two  contending  powers  incapable  of 
jinion,  yet  destined  both  of  them  to  come  to  an  end  almost  si¬ 
multaneously,  leaving  the  country  •without  an  Assembly  .and 
without  a  government :  and  he  demonstrated  that  the  only 
possible  mode  of  diverting  the  impending  catastrophe  w.as  to 
alter  and  amend  the  organic  law  of  the  State.  This  memorable 
Report  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  public  act  of  his  life. 

As  the  crisis  appro.ached,  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  he  writes 
in  increasing  perplexity ;  — 

‘  How  little  we  feel  ourselves  masters  of  events  at  such  times ! 
There  is  but  one  determination  that  I  am  alw.ays  certain  to  follow, 
and  that  is  to  bring  our  liberties  triumphant  through  this  crisis,  or 
to  fall  with  them.  All  the  rest  is  secondary;  but  this  is  a  question 
of  life  and  death.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  178.) 

And  in  common  with  all  that  was  illustrious  in  the  last  free 
Parliament  of  France,  he  did  flxll.  M.  de  Tocqueville  was  in- 
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eluded  in  that  wholesale  act  of  proscription  of  the  2nd  De¬ 
cember,  1851,  which,  with  a  sort  of  insolent  derision  more 
odious  than  the  tyranny  that  prompted  it,  sent  the  orators, 
statesmen,  generals,  and  patriots  of  France  in  a  felon’s  cart  to 
the  common  gaol.  Their  detention  lasted  not  long,  but  long 
enough  to  place  their  country  under  the  feet  of  a  master,  to  an¬ 
nihilate  the  law,  to  silence  the  voice  of  many  of  them  for  ever, 
and  to  accomplish  that  revolution  which  had  haunted  M.  de 
Tocqueville  through  life,  when  a  democratic  people,  weary  of 
anarchy  and  incapable  of  self-government,  precipitates  itself  at 
the  feet  of  despotic  authority.  The  scene  itself  was  described 
by  M.  de  Tocqueville  himself  with  indignant  animation,  for  it 
need  be  now  no  more  a  secret  that  the  narrative  of  the  coup 
d’etat  published  immediately  afterwards  by  the*  Times’  news¬ 
paper  of  the  11th  December,  1851,  was  from  his  pen. 

We  renounce  the  painful,  the  impracticable  task  of  de¬ 
scribing  the  effects  of  this  blow  on  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  mind. 
It  was  not  the  loss  of  the  objects  of  common  ambition,  it  was 
not  the  closing  to  himself  of  that  career  of  public  utility  to  which 
he  was  passionately  attached  and  devoted,  it  was  the  sense  of 
the  moral  wreck  of  his  country,  and  of  the  extinction  of  the 
very  source  of  all  true  public  virtue  by  her  own  act 

In  May,  1852,  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Beaumont:  — 

‘  Work  is  at  present  impossible  to  me.  I  attribute  this  painful  in¬ 
capacity  to  the  disturbing  conversations  one  is  always  having  in 
Paris.  If  I  were  in  the  country  1  should  attribute  it  to  solitude. 
The  truth  is  it  proceeds  from  a  sickness  of  the  soul,  and  will  not 
cease  till  that  is  better,  which  can  only  come  with  time,  the  great 
liealer  of  sorrow,  as  everybody  knows :  we  must  wait  as  patiently 
as  we  can  till  its  effects  are  felt.  Yet  this  sorrow,  like  all  true  and 
lawful  sorrows,  is  dear  to  me  as  well  as  poignant.  The  sight  of  all 
that  is  done,  and  still  more  the  opinion  formed  of  it,  galls  every  fibre 
of  pride,  of  rectitude,  and  of  dignity  in  my  frame.  1  should  be 
grieved  to  be  less  sorrowful.  On  this  score,  indeed,  I  have  no  reason 
to  complain ;  for,  in  truth,  1  am  sorrowful  to  the  death.  1  have 
reached  my  present  age  through  many  different  circumstances,  but 
with  one  cause,  that  of  regular  liberty.  Is  this  cause  lost  beyond 
recovery?  I  feared  it  was  so  in  1848 ;  I  fear  it  still  more  now, 
though  I  am  not  convinced  that  this  country  is  not  destined  again  to 
see  constitutional  institutions.  But  will  it  see  them  last  ?  these  or 
any  others  ?  ’Tis  sand.  It  is  vain  to  ask  whether  it  will  abide,  but 
what  are  the  winds  that  will  displace  it  ? 

‘  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the  electors  of  my  de¬ 
partment,  in  which  I  resign  my  seat  in  the  Conseil  general.  I  could 
not  take  the  oath  now  exacted.  This  consequence  of  the  2nd  De¬ 
cember,  is  perhaps  that  portion  of  the  event  which  is  personally 
most  painful  to  myself.  I  enjoyed  in  my  department  a  position  of 
unalloyed  gratification.  It  gave  me  the  moral  direction  of  all  the 
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chief  local  affairs,  a  sort  of  government  of  men’s  minds  founded  on 
personal  regard,  independently  of  political  opinions.  This  part  of 
my  public  duties  cast  a  sort  of  light  on  my  private  life,  wliich  was 
very  agreeable.  But  these  are  very  petty  miseries.’  (Vol.  ii.  p. 
486.) 

We  shall  imitate  the  reserve  of  M.  dc  Beaumont  in  abstain¬ 
ing  from  entering  more  fully  into  the  causes  of  this  revolution 
as  they  appeared  to  Tocquevillc’s  mind,  nor  is  the  time  yet 
come  when  the  burning  language  in  which  he  denounced  the 
authors  of  it  can  with  propriety  be  made  public.  But  the 
following  observations  on  the  probable  duration  and  character 
of  the  Imperial  power  are  so  just  that  we  permit  ourselves  to 
cite  them  from  an  unpublished  letter :  — 

‘  Although  this  government  has  established  itself  by  one  of  the 
greatest  crimes  recorded  in  history,  nevertheless  it  wUl  last  for  some 
length  of  time,  unless  it  precipitates  itself  to  destruction.  It  will 
last  till  its  excesses,  its  wars,  its  corruptions,  have  effaced  in  the 
public  mind  the  dread  of  socialism ;  a  change  requiring  time.  God 
grant  that  in  the  interval  it  may  not  end  in  a  manner  almost  as  pre¬ 
judicial  to  us  as  to  itself,  in  some  extravagant  foreign  enterprise.  We 
know  it  but  too  well  in  France,  governments  never  escape  the  law  of 
their  origin.  Tliis  government,  wliich  conies  by  the  army,  which 
can  only  last  by  the  army,  which  traces  back  its  popularity  and  even 
its  essence  to  the  recollections  of  military  glory,  this  government 
will  be  fatally  impelled  to  seek  for  aggrandisement  of  territory  and 
for  exclusive  influence  abroad ;  in  other  words,  to  war.  That  at  last 
is  what  I  fear,  and  what  all  reasonable  men  dread  as  1  do.  War 
would  assuredly  be  its  death,  but  its  death  would  perhaps  cost  dear.* 
{^Letter  of  9th  Jan.,  1 852.) 

Henceforth  the  life  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  was  spent  in 
comparative  seclusion,  and  in  total  estrangement  from  public 
affairs.  Educated  as  a  French  boy,  in  colleges  and  towns,  he 
had  not  acquired  in  early  life  any  taste  for  country  life  or 
country  pursuits.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  remarks  that  from  the 
age  of  nine  to  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  had  never  spent  six 
weeks  in  the  country  at  a  time ;  in  another  letter  he  expresses 
his  astonishment  that  people  should  be  able  to  lead  the  life  of 
vegetables.  But  one  of  the  effects  of  the  revolutions  to  which 
society  in  France  has  been  subjected  is  to  teach  a  wiser  lesson. 
The  Revolution  of  1789  had  forcibly  broken  the  relations 
formerly  existing  between  the  landed  proprietors  and  the 
peasantry.  The  revolutions  of  1830  and  of  1851,  by  detaching 
considerable  portions  of  the  upper  classes,  enjoying  the  largest 
amount  of  landed  property  and  of  intellectual  cultivation, 
from  the  government  of  the  day,  have  thrown  these  classes 
back  to  their  natural  position  on  their  own  estates.  The  con- 
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sequence  is  that  of  late  years  the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
the  restoration  of  country  houses,  and  a  more  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  rural  interests  and  pursuits,  have  become  engrossing 
objects  of  life  to  the  best  portion  of  the  French  aristocracy. 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  applied  himself  early,  and  with  increasing 
suecess,  to  this  laudable  and  dignified  task.  He  sought  in  the 
first  place  to  heal  the  breach  made  by  the  Revolution  of  1789 
between  the  cottage  and  the  chateau,  some  traces  of  which  were 
perceptible  at  his  first  election  in  1837.  The  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  the  entire  absence  of  any  tinge  of  pride  or  pretension 
in  his  intercourse  with  persons  of  all  ranks,  the  genuine  in¬ 
terest  he  felt  in  their  concerns,  the  patience  with  which  he  was 
ever  ready  to  listen  to  them,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
he  placed  the  stores  of  his  own  wisdom  and  judgment  within 
their  reach,  inspired  the  peasantry  before  long  with  unfeigned 
confidence  and  affection.  He  practised  to  the  letter,  as  Father 
Lacordaire  has  observed,  the  divine  command  ‘  Whosoever  will 
*  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant.’  Speaking  of 
him  to  a  stranger,  one  of  the  Norman  farmers  said,  ‘  The  people 
‘  are  very  fond  of  M.  de  Tocqueville,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
‘  he  is  very  grateful  for  it.’  In  1848,  on  the  proclamation  of 
universal  suffrage,  the  whole  population  of  the  district  voted 
by  acclamation  in  his  favour.  While  the  election  was  going 
on,  as  he  leaned  exhausted  with  fatigue  against  a  door-post, 
one  of  the  peasants,  not  personally  known  to  him,  came  up 
with  Norman  frankness  and  said,  ‘  1  am  surprised.  Monsieur  de 
‘  Tocqueville,  that  you  are  tired,  for  did  not  every  one  of  us 
‘  bring  you  here  in  his  pocket  ?  ’  He  was  wont  to  say  that  in 
the  hearts  of  these  honest  fellows  the  honour  and  virtue  of 
the  French  character  had  taken  refuge,  that  ‘  Maitre  Jean’ 
and  ‘  Maitre  Pierre,’  the  worthies  and  notables  of  the  village, 
were  the  only  titles  of  dignity  which  no  revolutions  could  ob¬ 
literate  ;  and  that  his  peasant  neighbours  were  the  only  people 
with  whom  he  cared  to  converse  beyond  the  circle  of  his  inti¬ 
mate  friends.  This  relish  for  the  homely  fare  of  a  rural 
district  w’as  greatly  augmented  by  his  inexhaustible  sense  of 
the  humorous.  His  biographers  appear  to  have  thought  it 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  philosophic  Academician  to 
admit  his  love  of  fun.  When  a  thing  presented  itself,  as  it 
not  uncommonly  did,  to  his  mind  in  a  droll  aspect,  his  merri¬ 
ment  \vi\3  unquenchable.  He  was,  what  is  every  day  becoming 
more  rare,  especially  in  F ranee,  a  hearty  laugher ;  indeed  his 
laugh,  musical  and  cheerful  as  his  voice,  sometimes  got  the 
better  of  him  and  could  not  be  stopped.  It  partook  of  the 
intensity  of  all  the  emotions  which  alternately  swayed  his  sen¬ 
sitive  and  delicate  nervous  organisation. 
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Thus  it  was  that  in  his  own  home,  without  the  smallest  at¬ 
tempt  to  humour  the  democratic  ])as:^ion8  of  his  neighbours,  he 
did  practically  subdue  them.  He  became  precisely  what  he 
admired  iu  the  position  of  the  landed  gentlemen  of  England, 
independent  of  the  State,  independent  of  the  people,  but  ready 
and  willing  to  serve  the  State  and  to  serve  the  people  in  all 
honour.  Under  these  circumstances  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
literary  task  he  had  marked  out,  of  tracing  the  Revolution  to  its 
true  sources:  and  the  originality  of  his  mind  can  hardly  be 
more  demonstrated  than  by  the  fact,  that  after  all  the  innu¬ 
merable  commentaries  and  histories  of  the  French  Revolution 
which  have  appeared,  Alexis  do  Tocqueville  presented  to  the 
world  an  entirely  new  view  of  it. 

The  publication  of  this  book  in  1856  was  followed,  in  1857, 
by  his  journey  to  England,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
The  reception  he  met  with  here  was  in  fact  the  last  triumph  of 
his  life.  He  •was  received  on  all  sides  with  demonstrations  of 
respect  and  affection ;  and  when  the  time  came  for  his  return 
to  Normandy,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  hearing  that  there 
was  no  direct  steam  communication  from  England  to  Cher¬ 
bourg,  placed  a  small  vessel  at  his  disposal,  which  landed 
him  within  a  mile  or  two  of  his  own  park.  At  that  time 
nothing  appeared  to  indicate  that  his  life,  always  precarious,  was 
in  any  immediate  danger.  He  lived  by  nervous  power,  and 
that  seemed  unexhausted ;  indeed,  it  had  repeatedly  carried  him 
through  dangerous  and  acute  disorders.  Rut  in  the  summer  of 
1858  a  more  serious  accident  showed  his  lungs  to  be  affected. 
In  the  autumn  he  was  ordered  to  a  milder  climate  than  that  of 
his  own  well-beloved  domain.  He  repaired  to  Cannes,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  devoted  partner  of  his  life,  and  by  one  or  two  of 
his  nearest  relatives  and  friends.  For  a  time  he  imagined  that 
the  affection  of  the  lungs  had  been  overcome.  _  Rut  in  spite  of 
the  illusions  which  attend  the  closing  stages  of  pulmonary 
disease,  it  soon  became  obvious  that  life  was  ebbing  away.  He 
received  with  piety  the  last  sacraments  of  the  Church;  for 
though  faith,  like  every  other  gift  of  his  nature,  had  been  with 
him  a  matter  of  internal  edification  rather  than  of  outward  dis¬ 
play,  he  had  never  ceased  to  entertain  the  most  serious  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  that  Church  in  which 
he  was  boi*n.  On  the  16th  April,  1859,  he  expired.  Ry  his 
own  express  desire  his  mortal  remains  were  interred  in  the 
churchyai’d  of  Tocqueville,  and  were  attended  to  the  grave  by 
an  immense  assemblage,  not  of  those  wdio  admired  him  for  his 
genius,  but  of  those  who  loved  him  for  his  goodness;  and  a 
plain  cross  of  wood,  after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  marks  the 
spot  where  whatever  of  him  was  mortal  lies. 
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Aut.  VI. — 1.  Essays  and  Reviews.  8th  edition. 

2.  Sermons  on  ‘  the  Beatitudes.'  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  AIoberly  : 
with  Preface  in  Answer  to  *  Essays  and  Revieios.'  1860. 

3.  Certain  Characteristics  of  Holy  Scripture^  with  special  re¬ 
ference  to  *  Essays  and  Revieios.'  By  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Cazexoye.  1861. 

4.  A  Brief  Defence  of  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews'  By  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wild.  1861. 

5.  Specific  Evidences  of  Unsoundness  in  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews' 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jelp.  1861. 

6.  Statements  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Practice.  From  the 
Published  Writings  of  Professor  Jowett.  1861. 

^^IIE  history  of  religious  panics  would  form  a  curious  chapter 
in  the  annals  of  mankind, — a  chapter  conveying  manylessons, 
both  of  humiliation  and  of  consolation.  The  memory  of  the 
scholar  leaps  back  to  the  earliest  on  record,  the  agitation  which 
seized  the  Athenian  people  on  the  morning  after  the  mutilation 
of  the  Herma;.  ‘  When  we  review  the  whole  course  of  these 
‘  proceedings,’  says  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  ‘  at  a  distance 

*  which  secures  us  from  the  passions  that  agitated  the  actors,  we 

*  may  be  apt  to  exclaim  ;  “  In  all  history  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 

*  “  such  another  instance  of  popular  frenzy.”  ’  The  Bishop,  how¬ 
ever,  immediately  corrects  himself  by  the  recollection  that  *  these 
‘  arc  the  very  w'ords  in  which  Hume  spoke  of  our  own  Popish  Plot.’ 
He  might  correct  himself  still  further  by  recalling  the  various 
panics  through  which  the  religious  public  of  England  has  passed 
during  his  own  lifetime.  He  must  remember  the  wild  alarm 
which  pervaded  the  academical  and  ecclesiastical  world  in  1834, 
at  the  jwospect  of  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  Universities, 
and  which  deprived  the  greatest  college  in  Cambridge  of  the 
services  of  her  most  illustrious  scholar  and  teacher.  He  must 
remember  the  consternation  occasioned  by  the  schemes  for 
Church  Reform,  which  agitated  the  public  mind  from  1833 
to  1836,  and  almost  drove  from  his  position  the  most  eminent 
schoolmaster  of  our  time.  He  must  remember  the  religious 
terror  which  in  1839  drew  forth  the  House  of  Peers  in  a  stately 
procession  to  Buckingham  Palace,  to  protest  against  the  scheme 
of  education  now'  universally  recognised  by  Church  and  State. 


•  Thirwall’s  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  397. 
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He  must  remember  the  two  Hampden  controversies  of  1836 
and  1847,  which,  but  for  the  firmness  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  day,  would  have  succeeded  in  excluding  first  from  the 
Chair  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  and  then  from  the  episcopal 
throne  of  Hereford,  one  of  the  most  Conservative  bishops  of 
the  present  bench.  He  must  remember  the  Gorham  contro¬ 
versy,  which  threatened  to  expel  first  one  section  and  then 
the  other  of  the  two  main  sections  of  the  clergy  from  the  pale  of 
the  Est.ablishmcnt  in  1850.  He  must  remember  the  panic  of 
the  Papal  Aggression  in  1851,  when  grave  and  courtly  digni¬ 
taries  lost  their  heads  on  public  platforms,  when  bishops  and 
chapters  were  deluged  with  addresses,  and  responded  with  una¬ 
nimous  protests,  against  the  Pastoral  of  the  Flaminian  Gate.  He 
will  remember,  and  every  one  of  our  readers,  on  looking  back  to 
the  journals,  periodicals,  and  placards  of  the  time,  will  see,  how 
in  each  of  these  cases  the  Church  of  England,  if  not  Christianity 
itself,  was  declared  to  be  shaken  to  its  foundations.  He  may 
thankfully  reflect  that  from  each  successive  conflict  both  the 
Church  and  the  Christian  religion  have  emerged,  certainly  not 
destroyed,  in  most  cases  purified  and  strengthened. 

Through  one  of  these  hurricane  latitudes,  he  and  we  have 
just  been  passing,  during  the  last  two  months. 

It  will  be  our  object  calmly  to  review  the  rise  of  the  storm, 
from  ‘  the  little  cloud  not  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand  ’  to  the 
black  and  portentous  tempest  which  has  swept  across  the  whole 
heaven.  And  if,  as  may  be  inferred  from  our  recital  of  the 
like  meteorological  phenomena  in  the  annals  of  past  time,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  we  take  a  less  excited  view  of  the  present 
emergeney  than  some  of  our  contemporaries,  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  we  regard  it  with  indifferenee  or  with  levity.  In 
most  of  the  panies  at  which  we  have  glanced,  there  w'as  a  serious 
as  well  as  a  trivial  side  of  the  agitation.  The  mutilation  of  the 
Hermae  might  be  an  accident.  But  it  was  connected  with  the 
same  train  of  events  which  led  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  and  on  the  other  to  the  death  of  Socrates.  Titus 
Oates  was  an  impostor ;  but  the  designs  of  James  II.  were 
real.  The  Bampton  Lectures  of  Dr.  Hampden  were  not  w'hat 
they  were  represented  to  be.  But  they  indicated  a  change  in 
the  relations  of  dogmatic  theology  to  religion,  which  has  since 
that  time  become  a  recognised  and  accomplished  fact.  The 
Papal  Aggression  was  a  mere  flourish  of  Italian  rhetoric.  But 
the  general  reaction  of  a  large  part  of  the  religious  sentiment 
of  England  and  of  Europe  towards  Rome  was  undoubted. 

It  will  be  our  duty  on  the  present  occasion  first  to  distinguish 
the  historical  elements  of  the  actual  state  of  the  case  from  the 
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mythical  accretions  which  have  grown  up  around  it ;  and  then 
to  offer  such  general  considerations  as  the  whole  transaction 
suggests  to  an  impartial  spectator. 

I.  In  1854  an  enterprising  publisher  in  London,  with  that 
unfortunate  passion  (as  we  cannot  but  think)  which  exists  at 
present  for  the  multiplication  of  periodical  literature,  started  a 
series  of  ‘  Oxford  ’  and  ‘  Cambridge  Essays,’  to  be  contributed, 
with  their  names,  by  members  of  the  two  Universities.  The 
speculation  answered  for  a  time.  But  after  the  appearance  of 
four  volumes,  the  demand  or  the  supply  failed,  and  the  series 
came  to  an  end.  In  this  conjuncture  it  occurred,  we  believe, 
to  one  of  the  contributors  that  the  publication  might  be  con¬ 
tinued,  but  in  a  more  contracted  form.  For  many  years  past 
there  had  floated  before  the  minds  of  the  more  liberal-minded 
English  Churchmen  the  vision  of  a  journal  which  should  treat 
of  theological  subjects  in  a  manner  resembling  the  free  and 
scientific  tone  in  which  they  are  handled  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Such  a  scheme  was  discussed  in  1835  *  between  Dr. 
Arnold  and  Archdeacon  Hare.  Whately,  Hampden,  and  Pusey 
were  proposed  as  possible  contributors.  One  of  its  main  objecte 
was  ‘  to  make  some  beginnings  of  Biblical  criticism,  which,  as 
*far  as  relates  to  the  Old  Testament,  was  in  England  almost 
‘non-existent.’  The  scheme  of  a  liberal  Theological  Review, 
thus  long  delayed,  fructified  in  the  minds  of  three  or  four  of 
those  who  had  already  furnished  essays  to  the  extinct  series,  and 
the  result  was  a  volume  which  appeared  in  the  early  spring  of 
1860,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews.’  Many  scholars 
and  divines  were  invited  to  contribute ;  but  the  number  was, 
through  various  causes,  reduced  to  seven, —  who  were  mostly 
unacquainted  with  each  other.  The  first  Essay  having  been 
preacljed,  in  substance,  as  an  Oxford  University  sermon  in  the 
previous  year,  was  naturally  ready  before  its  companions,  and 
hence  its  peculiar  place.  The  last  in  the  volume  owed  its 
position,  no  doubt,  to  the  delays  arising  from  the  scantiness  of 
leisure  at  the  command  of  its  able  but  over-tasked  author.  The 
order  of  the  rest  was  equally  accidental. 

The  volume,  as  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  remark, 
was  as  varied  in  character  and  as  unequal  in  execution  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  a  series  published  under  these 
auspices.  It  was  read  at  once  by  those  students  who  took 
interest  either  in  the  subjects  or  the  writers  of  the  respective 
essays ;  and  a  few  notices  of  it,  containing  the  usual  mild  ad- 
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mixture  of  praise  and  blame,  appeared  in  some  of  the  weekly 
journals.  So  passed  the  spring  and  summer.  No  sound  of 
alarm  broke  the  peace  either  of  the  Universities  or  of  the 
Church. 

It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  autumn  that  there  was  heard 
from  an  unexpected  quarter  the  first  muttering  of  a  coming 
whirlwind.  It  is  not  our  practice  to  allude  directly  to  our  con- 
temjwraries.  But  on  the  present  occasion  the  justice  of  history 
requires  that  we  should,  in  more  than  one  instance,  break 
through  this  rule.  In  a  well-known  Review  advocating  the  ex- 
tremest  opinions,  both  theological  and  political,  an  article  ap¬ 
peared,  on  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  fasten  the  main  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  whole  subsequent  agitation.  It  evidently  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  hand  of  a  writer  who,  whilst  retaining  a 
certain  amount  of  religious  sentiment,  repudiated  all  belief  in 
Christian  Revelation,  and  who  combined  with  a  profound  ig¬ 
norance  of  nearly  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  questions  at 
issue  an  almost  fanatical  desire  to  inveigle  those  who  stood  on 
more  secure  positions  to  the  narrow  ledge  of  the  precipice  on 
the  midway  of  which  he  himself  was  standing.  In  an  argument, 
not  destitute  of  pathos  or  ability,  but  poisoned  by  a  sinister  in¬ 
tention  too  transparent  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  but 
those  who  were  willingly  deceived,  the  Reviewer  first  parodied 
the  book  by  exaggeration,  by  amplification,  by  suppression,  by 
making  every  writer  responsible  for  what  every  other  writer  had 
said  or  not  said,  either  on  the  subjects  discussed  or  not  discussed, 
and  then  raised  a  cry  of  mingled  exultation  and  remonstrance  to 
the  phantasm  which  he  had  conjured  up,  —  of  exultation  at  the 
supposed  novelty  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  a  system  of 
Neo-Christianity ;  of  plaintive  remonstrance  at  the  reluctance 
of  the  writers  to  abandon  all  the  truths  which  they  most 
cherished  in  order  to  adopt  the  mixture  of  Paganism  and 
Catholicism  in  which  the  followers  of  M.  Comte  have  found  a 
refuge.  We  know  not  what  results  the  writer  expected  from  this 
measure.  Not  by  such  arts  he  may  be  well  assured,  not  by  such 
presumptuous  ignorance,  not  by  such  unscrupulous  misrepresen¬ 
tation,  not  by  such  malignant  insinuations,  will  the  wise  or 
the  noble-minded  of  any  communion  be  tempted  to  surrender 
their  belief  in  the  justice  and  mercy  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets, 
the  love  and  faith  of  the  Christian  Apostles. 

But,  although  the  Westminster  manifesto  fell,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  powerless  on  the  ears  of  those  to  whom  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed,  it  found  ready  listeners  elsewhere.  Partly  in  genuine 
alarm,  partly  in  greedy  delight  at  finding  such  an  unlooked-for 
confirmation  of  their  own  uneasy  suspicions  and  dislikes,  the 
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partisans  of  the  two  chief  theological  schools  in  the  country 
caught  up  and  eagerly  echoed  the  note  of  the  infidel  journal. 
They  extolled  the  eloquence  and  ability  of  the  article ;  they 
made  its  conclusions  their  own;  they  discerned,  through  its  in¬ 
quisitorial  gaze,  tendencies  which  up  to  that  moment  had  escaped 
even  their  own  keen  scent  for  the  track  of  heresy.  Gradually 
the  heterogeneous  series  began  to  assume  that  mystified  form 
which  it  has  worn  ever  since  in  the  public  eye.  The  Essayists 
were  discovered  to  be  seven  in  number.  They  w’ere  the  ‘  seven 
‘  stars  in  a  new  constellation,’ — or  ‘  the  seven  extinguishers  of  the 
*  seven  lamps  of  the  Apocalypse,’ — or  ‘  the  seven  champions  not 
‘  of  Christendom,’  —  or  by  the  title  which  unhappily  its  bias-  ‘ 
phemous  levity  and  its  wicked  uncharitableness  has  not  ex¬ 
cluded  from  journals  professing  to  write  in  the  name  of  religion, 
‘the  Septem  contra  Christum.’  Every  part  of  the  volume 
was  now  seen  to  have  a  close  interdependence.  In  spite  of  the 
solemn  disclaimer  of  joint  responsibility  and  concert  with  which 
the  volume  was  prefaced,  every  writer  was  assumed  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  production  of  every  other.  The  first 
essay  was  supposed  to  contain  in  its  successive  pages  the  key¬ 
notes  of  the  successive  dissertations  which  followed,  closing  in 
the  last,  the  climax  and  conclusion  of  the  whole. 

It  is  believed  that  these  scattered  polemics  gathered  head  at 
the  meeting  of  a  large  number  of  clergy  and  laity  which  took 
place  at  Oxford  for  the  election  to  the  Sanskrit  Chair.  On  that 
occasion,  when  the  University  lost  the  serv’ices  of  the  most 
eminent  scholar  within  her  walls,  there  was  arrayed  against 
him  a  vast  mass  of  the  Conservative  elements  of  the  country, 
both  theological  and  political.  The  well-known  anathema 
issued  on  that  occasion  against  ‘  the  intellectuals,’  a  fit  precursor 
of  the  swarm  of  curses  which  have  followed  in  its  wake,  admira¬ 
bly  expressed  the  feeling  of  many  who  recorded  their  votes  on 
the  7  th  of  December  against  the  illustrious  German  philologer. 
In  the  fermentation  naturally  engendered  by  the  victorious  com¬ 
bination  of  bodies  of  men  for  any  common  purpose  arose,  it 
is  said,  the  first  distinct  conception  of  an  organised  attack  on 
the  volume  vrith  which  Professor  Muller’s  friends  or  country 
had  been  connected  in  the  public  mind.  A  meeting  was  held 
before  the  final  dispersion  of  the  electors,  in  one  of  the  Oxford 
hotels  ;  and  there  was  breathed  the  earliest  whisper  of  a  demon¬ 
stration  against  the  book,  which  still  remained  in  the  modest 
obscurity  of  a  small  second  edition. 

The  first  decisive  signal  that  the  rising  hostility  had  pene¬ 
trated  into  a  higher  sphere  w’as  given  by  the  principal  organ 
of  the  Tory  party,  in  an  article  which,  passing  beyond  the 
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region  of  indistinct  innuendoes,  or  fantastic  allusions,  or  profane 
jests,  proceeded  to  challenge  the  several  authors  of  the  book  to 
abandon  their  positions  in  the  Church  of  England.  From  this 
moment  it  became  apparent  that  a  powerful  ecclesiastical  in¬ 
fluence  was  at  work,  eager  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  crushing 
not  merely  the  book,  but  the  writers  themselves,  and  all  who, 
in  any  degree,  shared  their  views.  Like  the  article  in  the 
‘Westminster,’  the  article  in  the  ‘Quarterly’  displayed  or 
affected  the  most  astonishing  ignorance  (as  we  shall  afterwards 
show)  of  all  that  had  passed  in  theological  literature,  in  this  and 
other  countries,  since  the  beginning  of  this  century.  It  added 
to  this  a  carelessness  not  equally  surprising,  but  exceedingly 
curious,  of  the  general  facts  of  history  and  science.  The  doubt¬ 
ful  if  not  exploded  theory  of  absorption,  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Buddhists,  was  assumed  as  unquestionable;  the  Copernican 
system  was  described  as  having  ‘  wholly  passed  away.’  Every¬ 
where  its  charges  of  inaccurate  statement,  of  confusion  in 
thought  and  expression,  of  w'ant  of  faith  in  the  Bible,  return 
into  its  own  bosom.  But  these  and  like  imperfections  were  of 
little  moment  in  an  invective  of  which  the  object  was  the  de¬ 
struction  of  high  reputations,  stimulated  by  the  unreasoning 
dread  lest  inquiry  into  any  single  part  of  theological  truth  should 
overturn  the  whole  of  religion. 

From  this  time  the  artillery  of  controversial  warfare  was 
brought  fully  into  play.  Meetings  of  clergy  were  held  to  con¬ 
demn  the  book  which  most  of  them  had  never  read.  Preachers 
rising  from  a  Saturday’s  perusal  of  the  ‘  Quarterly,’  denounced 
the  writers  the  next  morning  from  the  pulpit  as  Atheists.  Every 
qualification  of  harsh  expressions,  every  sentiment  of  orthodoxy 
or  piety,  which  the  book  contained,  was  carefully  kept  out  of 
view  ;  ‘  apparent  earnestness  ’  was  denounced  as  ‘  insidious,’ 
‘  combining  hellebore  with  honey ;  ’  ‘  caution  ’  was  stigma¬ 
tised  as  ‘  astute ;’  ‘  the  more  dangerous  because  the  more 
‘  guarded.’  Extracts  were  circulated  so  framed  or  so  prefaced 
as  entirely  to  conceal  the  real  purpose  of  the  writers,  —  often 
exactly  inverting  their  meaning,  often  quoting  passages  of 
undoubted  truth,  precisely  as  the  Devil  quoted  Scripture, 
for  the  sake  of  giving  them  some  wicked  or  heretical  signi¬ 
fication.  Our  readers  may  remember  the  black  stain  left 
on  the  character  of  one  of  the  great  theological  leaders  of 
twenty  years  ago  by  his  ‘  Elucidations  ’  of  the  writings  of  the 
present  Bishop  of  Hereford.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  misrepresentations,  whatever  they  were,  contained  in 
those  elucidations  were  innocent  compared  with  the  calumnies 
on  which  the  present  agitation  has  been  founded.  Not,  we  firmly 
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believe,  from  wilful  suppression  or  deception,  but  from  that 
blindness  or  obliquity  of  vision  which,  coming  to  a  volume  with 
a  foregone  conclusion,  sees  only  what  it  wishes  or  expects  to  find, 
and  reads  backwards  what  if  read  naturally  and  straightfor¬ 
wardly  would  contradict  the  fixed  predetermination  with  which 
the  eye  glances  over  pages  foredoomed  to  perdition. 

No  doubt  there  must  have  been  many  who  were  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  subjects  discussed,  and  with  the  book  itself,  to 
have  judged  more  calmly  and  more  charitably.  But  the  panic 
had  now  reached  that  point  so  well  indicated  in  Hooker’s  cele¬ 
brated  description  of  the  persecution  of  Athanasius  by  the 
Arlans, —  the  enforced  silence  of  friends,  the  strong  temptation 
to  ambitious  or  timid  minds  of  clearing  a  dubious  orthodoxy  by 
a  blow  at  their  own  likeness  dressed  in  a  somewhat  different  garb. 
On  these  occasions  we  are  mournfully  reminded  of  the  name 
of  ‘  Presence  of  mind  ’  bestowed  on  a  late  dignitary  of  the  Church 
in  consequence  of  a  story  told  of  him  by  himself.  ‘  A  friend, 
he  used  to  relate,  ‘  invited  me  to  go  out  with  him  on  the  water. 

*  The  sky  was  threatening,  and  I  declined.  At  length  he  suc- 
‘  cecded  in  persuading  me,  and  we  embarked.  A  squall  came 
‘  on,  the  boat  lurched,  and  my  friend  fell  overboard.  Twice  he 

*  sank,  and  twice  he  rose  to  the  surface.  He  placed  his  hands 
‘  on  the  prow  and  endeavoured  to  climb  in.  There  was  great 

*  apprehension  lest  he  should  upset  the  boat.  Providentisdly  I 
‘  had  brought  my  umbrella  with  me.  I  had  the  presence  of 

*  mind  to  strike  him  two  or  three  hard  blows  over  the  knuckles. 

‘  He  let  go  his  hold  and  sank.  The  boat  righted  itself,  and  we 
‘  were  saved.’  Such  ‘  presence  of  mind  ’  is,  happily,  by  no 
means  universal.  We  have  heard  a  story  of  another  Dean,  who 
has  left  behind  him  a  race  of  sons  chivalrous  as  himself,  who  on 
a  raw  and  gusty  day  in  December,  and  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy,  leaped  into  a  canal  to  save  a  drowning  person.  And 
the  like  courageous  efforts  have  not  been  wanting  in  the  moral 
storms  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  But  these  must  always 
be  the  exceptions.  The  influence  of  those  who  share  more  or 
less  the  opinions  under  condemnation,  and  shrink  from  avowing 
them,  is  fatally  contagious  in  a  crisis  of  this  kind.  Many  are  the 
umbrellas  brought  out  to  ward  off  the  dangerous  neighbour  ; 
many  are  the  blows  dealt  at  the  struggling  swimmers ;  many 
are  the  self-gratulations  on  the  prudence  which  has  saved  the 
boat  and  its  freight  from  total  destruction. 

There  is  another  class  of  which  we  must  speak  more  at  length 
hereafter, — those,  namely,  of  the  laity,  who  cannot  endure  that 
any  one  should  speak  the  truth  but  themselves,  and  who  hate  it 
above  all  when  spoken  by  a  clergyman.  To  such,  an  invective 
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like  that  of  the  ‘  Quarterly  ’  is  doubly  sweet  It  enables  them 
to  indulge  their  hostility  to  the  sacred  profession  at  both  ends. 
They  rejoice  almost  equally  in  the  discredit  done  to  the  assailcr, 
and  the  injury  done  to  the  assailed.  ‘  It  is  unfair,  retrograde, 
‘  unjust,  but  it  is  what  the  book  deserves,  and  what  a  bishop  or 
*  a  priest  is  bound  to  say.’ 

With  a  third  class  we  have  far  more  sympathy  than  with 
cither  of  the  two  preceding.  The  burst  of  indignation  and 
terror  fronj  the  ignorant  and  unthinking,  who  must  always  com¬ 
pose  the  great  bulk  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  was  not  more 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  extracts  laid  before 
them,  and  from  the  general  representation  made  to  them  that 
here  was  a  conspiracy  of  clergymen  banded  together  to  under¬ 
mine  the  Christian  faith.  We  must  confess  that  (groundless  as 
was  this  representation,  and  mischievous,  in  proportion,  as  was 
the  alarm  which  it  awakened)  we  have  had  a  positive  satis¬ 
faction  in  witnessing  the  amount  of  sturdy  belief,  and  of 
honest  reverence  for  the  Bible,  which  the  recent  panic  has 
disclosed.  The  Essayists  themselves  must  allow  that,  had  the 
description  of  their  intentions  been  as  true  as  in  fact  it  was 
false,  the  alarm  excited  was  well-nigh  justified.  Seven  in¬ 
fidels,  in  the  disguise  of  clergymen,  asserting  that  the  Bible 
was  a  fable,  denying  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God,  —  this  was  the  portent  which  was  supposed  to 
have  appeared.  As  in  the  case  of  the  delusions  which  per¬ 
vaded  the  popular  mind  in  1854  respecting  the  treason  of 
the  Prince  Consort,  our  wonder  is  not  that  (believing  what 
they  were  led  to  believe)  the  half-educated  or  uneducated  classes 
received  this  terrible  announcement  so  passionately,  but  rather 
that  they  received  it  so  patiently.  We  are  inclined,  as  we  gaze 
at  the  innocent  frenzy  of  a  large  part  of  ‘  the  religious  world,’ 
to  join  in  the  charitable  exclamation  of  John  Huss,  when  he 
saw  a  pious  old  woman  bringing  a  faggot  to  his  stake,  ‘  O 
‘  sancta  simplicitas !  ’ 

Up  to  this  time,  however,  there  were  still  circles  proof 
against  the  panic.  The  Universities  maintained  a  dignified  re¬ 
serve,  worthy  of  their  present  high  position  in  public  estimation. 
Cambridge  lay  in  her  usual  attitude  of  magnificent  repose. 
Oxford,  though  taking  a  livelier  interest  in  these  questions, 
was  not  likely,  under  the  artificial  stimulus  of  an  external  pres¬ 
sure,  to  break  the  silence  which  she  had  kept,  when  her  more 
studious  sons  had  read  the  book  on  its  first  appearance.  The 
Bishops  also,  as  a  body,  had  hitherto  been  faithful  to  the  duty 
so  incumbent  on  high-minded  Christian  men  in  great  stations, 
of  protecting  the  cause  of  free  and  fair  discussion  from  the  in- 
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discriminate  violence  of  popular  agitation,  and  the  presence  of 
six  or  seven  names  of  real  weight  and  learning  in  their  number 
gave  every  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  such  a  wise  for¬ 
bearance.  Only  here  and  there  Episcopal  anathemas  were  heard. 
"Warnings  rose  from  Winchester  and  from  Durham,  which,  if 
carried  out,  would  have  had  the  effect  of  shutting  out  every 
young  man  of  intelligence  from  preferment  or  even  from  ordi¬ 
nation  in  those  two  great  dioceses.  But  the  calm  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  mind,  when  the  public  was  sober,  had  unfortunately  been 
no  earnest  of  its  proceedings  when  the  public  was  drunk. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  the  appearance  of  the  Quarterly 
article  that  the  world  was  startled  by  a  document  without 
precedent,  as  we  trust  it  may  be  without  imitation,  in  the 
history  of  the  English  Church.  We  allude  to  the  Episcopal 
Letter  of  unknown  authorship,  sent  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  to  Mr.  Fremantle.  That  in  such  an  emergency  as  that 
occasioned  by  a  general  and  exaggerated  excitement,  the  Pri¬ 
mate,  or  his  brethren  on  the  Bench,  should  have  given  expres¬ 
sion  to  some  opinion,  calculated  to  allay  the  alarm,  would  have 
been  natural  and  fitting.  Such  a  manifesto  was  issued  by 
Archbishop  Howley  in  the  height  of  the  anti-Tractarian  agita¬ 
tion.  But  Archbishop  Howley  was  far  too  prudent  a  man 
to  have  lent  himself  to  a  document  such  as  that  of  which  we 
now  speak.  It  was  the  counterpart  of  the  Papal  excommu¬ 
nication  levelled  against  Italian  freedom,  filled  with  menaces 
borrowed  from  the  ancient  days  of  persecution,  yet  abstaining 
from  all  those  distinct  specifications  of  offence  which  alone  could 
justify  language  so  vehement.  It  demanded  the  removal  from 
their  position  in  the  Church  of  five  distinguished  clergymen, 
(and  by  implication  of  hundreds,)  yet  brought  no  precise  charges 
against  any  of  them,  and  intimated  that  none  such  could  be 
brought  It  was  an  unqualified  censure  of  a  book,  of  which 
the  varied  sentiments  and  unequal  merits  required  the  most  dis¬ 
criminating  judgment.  It  professed  to  be  the  solemn  opinion 
of  the  united  Bench  of  Bishops,  and  yet  found  its  way  into 
print  through  the  unauthorised  hands  of  a  private  clergyman. 
The  names  of  the  Bishops  were  appended  so  carelessly,  that  one 
of  them,  that  of  ‘  H.  Exeter,’  is  now  known  to  have  been  added 
without  his  knowledge  and  against  his  wish  :  two  at  least  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  body  had  published  opinions  exactly 
coinciding  with  those  which  they  condemned;  and  two  others,  on 
the  first  public  occasion  after  the  manifesto  had  been  issued, 
had  the  good  sense  and  feeling  to  avow  that  they  excepted  from 
their  censure  three  at  least,  and  those  the  most  important,  of  the 
five  persons  whose  position  and  character  ‘the  vague  anathema’ 
VOL.  CXIII.  NO.  CCXXX.  I  I 
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had  been  intended  to  blast.  It  is  with  sincere  rejjret  that  we 
notice  this  singular  collapse  of  the  Episcopal  order.  We 
cannot  afford  that  the  heads  of  the  clergy  should  lose  any  part 
of  their  prestige.  A  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  has  still 
a  noble  part  to  play.  Even  within  our  own  memory  we  have 
known  more  than  once  how  one  courageous  prelate  has  broken 
through  the  bonds  of  professional  prejudice,  and  rallied  round 
him  the  juster  and  more  generous  feeling  of  the  clergy  and  the 
Church.  ‘  I  would  tear  the  lawn  from  my  shoulders,  and  sink 
‘  my  seal  dee{)er  than  ever  plummet  sounded,  before  I  would 
‘  consent  to  hold  rank  and  wealth  on  the  disgraceful  tenure  of 
‘  “always  swimming  with  the  stream,”  and  never  contradicting 
*  “  public  opinion.”  ’  So  on  a  late  occasion  an  Irish  bishop  sj)oke 
out  his  mind  in  language  worthy  of  himself  and  of  his  order.* 
To  such  a  high  sense  of  duty  let  us  hope  that  Episcopacy  may 
again  rise,  and  resume  its  proper  functions  of  being  a  defence 
to  the  weak  and  a  light  to  the  blind.  If,  indeed,  acconling  to 
a  charitable  explanation  offered  of  this  disaster,  the  Bishops 
sacrificed  themselves  and  their  private  opinions  for  the  sake  of 
appeasing  the  popular  clamour,  we  admire  the  spirit  which  dic¬ 
tated  so  noble  a  holocaust.  But  we  could  have  wished  that  the 
victims  had  been  .less  costly,  the  occasion  more  w'orthy,  and  the 
attempt  more  successful. 

After  this  extraordinary  expression  on  the  part  of  the  Bench, 
the  proceedings  of  Convocation,  which  met  in  the  ensuing  fort¬ 
night,  were  of  comparatively  slight  importance.  It  was  curious 
to  observe  how  carefully  the  Lower  House  avoided  all  allusion 
to  the  censure  of  Burnet’s  Exposition  of  the  Articles,  which  had 
signalised  their  latest  proceedings  in  this  direction.  Still,  on 
the  whole,  we  must  do  them  the  justice  of  saying  that  they 
showed  to  advantage  by  the  side  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
Many  of  the  leading  divines  of  the  Lower  House  expressed  dis¬ 
approbation  or  indifference  by  absence.  Most  of  the  great  names 
amongst  the  English  dignitaries  were  w'anting  —  Canterbury, 
St.  Paul’s,  Westminster,  Christchurch,  Chichester.  Others,  such 
as  the  Dean  of  Ely,  and  (with  the  exception  of  the  Archdeacon  of 
Taunton,  whose  zeal  for  persecuting  others  seemed  to  be  only 
whetted  by  his  recent  and  narrow  escape  from  his  own  long 
persecution)  the  leading  Archdeacons,  were  all  on  the  side  of 
toleration,  and  the  only  Academical  dignitary  who  addressed 
the  House,  protested,  with  a  chivalry  worthy  of  the  best  days  of 
the  Church,  sigainst  the  iniquity  and  inexpediency  of  the  whole 
proceeding.  The  more  turbulent  spirits,  however,  as  was  natural, 
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were  the  majority,  and  carried  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Upper 
House  for  an  irregular  and  indiscriminate  censure  directed 
against  a  l)ook  whose  contents  they  claimed  the  privilege  of 
never  having  read,  and  which,  having  thus  condemned,  they 
subsequently  proceeded  to  examine  through  a  committee  the 
chairman  of  which  has  barely  saved  his  own  clerical  position 
through  the  happy  ambiguities  of  ecclesiastical  law.  A  Memorial 
condemning,  as  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
England,  extracts  from  the  book  —  some  of  which  contained 
the  first  axioms  of  theology  —  was  shortly  afterwards  presented 
at  Lambeth.  This  Address  is  valuable  as  containing  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  agitation.  After  the  most  active  canvass  of  the 
country,  it  was  signed  only  by  half  of  the  20,000  clergy,  by  only 
five,  we  believe,  out  of  the  thirty  deans,  by  three  out  of  the 
forty  heads  of  colleges,  by  three  out  of  the  twelve  theological 
professors  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham,  by  hardly  any 
of  the  head-masters  of  our  great  schools,  or  of  the  educational 
st.aff  of  our  universities.  The  names  of  the  absent,  in  a  case 
like  this,  form  the  real  protest  of  the  wise  and  thoughtful  part 
of  the  community  against  a  rash  and  violent  excitement.  The 
air  has  been  filled  with  the  shrill  chirpings  of  the  grasshopper 
and  cicada.  But  the  stately  oxen,  the  strength  and  glory  of  the 
Church,  have  remained  silently  ruminating  in  their  own  rich 
pastures,  under  their  own  majestic  shades. 

At  this  |)oint  we  leave  the  history.  The  only  serious  conse¬ 
quence  which  has  hitherto  followed  from  all  this  agitation  and 
anathematising  is, — that  a  Ixwk  which  naturally  would  have  been 
read  only  by  a  few  scholars,  has  been  thrown  broadcast  by 
thousands  over  the  world,  each  edition  increasing  in  magnitude, 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  vehemence  of  the  outcry. 

II.  This  then  is  the  point  for  us  to  consider  what  is  the  real 
nature  of  the  volume,  and  what  the  questions  which  it  raises, 
irrespectively  of  the  temporary  excitement  which  has  given  it 
such  disprojK)rtioned  cedebrity. 

We  have  expressed  ourselves  freely  on  the  reception  which 
the  book  has  encountered.  We  shall  not  be  misunderstood  if 
we  proceed  to  express  ourselves  as  frankly  on  the  book  itself. 
The  project  of  such  a  composite  work  was,  as  we  have  thought 
from  the  very  first,  a  decided  blunder.  It  was  a  com¬ 
bination  almost  sure  to  produce  an  illusion  of  a  kind  most 
fatal  to  a  just  and  calm  consideration  of  the  subjects  discussed. 
The  joint  appearance  of  the  ‘  Essays  ’  was  certain  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  an  identity  of  sentiment,  where  no  such  identity 
really  existed.  Combined  action  is  useful  only  in  cases  where 
each  name  in  the  combination  gives  strength  to  every  other.  But 
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in  this  case,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  every  name  out  of  the 
seven,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  most  needed  to  be  conciliated, 
added  not  strength  but  weakness  to  the  rest.  It  may  be  argued, 
tliat  a  combined  effort  was  more  likely  to  produce  an  effect, 
than  a  hundred  isolated  efforts  :  and  the  result  has  gone 
far  to  prove  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  the 
remark.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  combination,  as  the 
double  and  treble  misrepresentation  of  the  combination,  which 
has  given  the  book  its  celebrity.  The  public  mind  has  been 
excited  because  it  believes  in  a  conspiracy,  which  the  writers 
themselves  justly  disclaim,  and  have  always,  and  on  the  first 
page  of  their  volume,  most  emphatically  disclsumed.  The  whole 
panic  is  based  on  a  falsehood ;  and,  though  even  by  falsehood 
Truth  sometimes  gains  admission,  where  by  her  own  unaided 
efforts  she  would  knock  in  vain,  yet  tiiis  is  not  a  consequence 
which  the  Essayists  ought  seriously  to  have  contemplated.  Their 
protest  against  joint  liabilities  has  been  shamefully  disregarded; 
and  they  cannot,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  good  faith  or  consistency, 
add  to  its  force  by  any  further  disclaimer,  such  as  the  animosity 
of  insidious  foes,  or  the  timidity  of  anxious  friends,  has  so 
eagerly  pressed  upon  them.  Difficult  as  it  would  have  been 
under  any  circumstances  to  have  parted  company  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  after  the  publication  of  the  volume,  it  became  absolutely 
impossible  to  do  so  after  the  rise  of  the  clamour.  No  men  of 
spirit  or  honour  could  do  that,  under  the  influence  of  calumny 
or  compulsion,  which  they  had  not  done  on  calm  reflection. 
Still,  we  repeat,  the  very  fact  of  the  necessity  of  the  original 
protest  was  a  testimony  against  the  expediency  of  the  volume. 
Exactly  in  proportion  as  it  severed  their  joint  action,  it  rendered 
that  joint  action  superfluous  or  misleading. 

Another  defect,  not  inherent  in  the  original  conception  of 
the  work,  but  perhaps  naturally  flowing  from  a  general  con¬ 
sciousness  of  antagonism  to  existing  views,  —  is  its  negative 
character.  No  book  which  treats  of  religious  questions,  hardly 
any  book  which  treats  of  any  important  questions,  can  hope  to 
make  its  way  to  the  heart  of  the  English  nation,  unless  it  gives 
at  the  same  time  that  it  takes  away,  builds  up  at  the  same  time 
that  it  destroys.  We  are  far  from  denying  that  there  are  many 
passages  of  a  constructive  character  in  the  volume.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  first,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  seventh  Essay, 
are  eminently  conservative.  Still  there  is  a  dispamging  tone 
throughout  the  work  as  a  whole,  which  provokes  opposition, 
and  excites  distrust,  even  where  it  docs  not  actually  shake  some 
received  opinion;  and  we  cannot  but  lament  that  out  of  treatises 
written  with  so  much  ability,  so  little  can  be  extracted  of  solid 
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accession  to  our  theological  knowledge  or  biblical  literature. 
The  sixth  Essay,  on  English  Religious  Thought  in  the  last 
Century,  has,  in  this  respect,  the  chief  claims  on  our  grati¬ 
tude,  though,  even  here,  we  desire  more  of  a  history  and 
less  of  a  dissertation.  Any  illustration  of  an  obscure  period  of 
Church  history  or  theology,  any  scholarlike  exposition  or  de¬ 
scription  of  any  one  of  the  books  either  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  would,  we  are  convinced,  have  conciliated  the 
popular  mind  far  more  than  even  the  noble  expressions  of  re¬ 
ligious  sentiment  that  breathe  through  the  general,  and  there¬ 
fore  superficial,  sketches  of  the  present  volume.  For  real  in¬ 
formation,  for  substantial  instruetion,  it  is  amazing  what  a 
heavy  price  the  uninstructed  masses  are  content  to  pay  even  out 
of  the  most  cherished  of  their  preconceived  opinions. 

Akin  to  this  is  another  mistake,  which  it  is  perhaps  hard  to 
charge  upon  the  writers,  because  it  is  in  fact  rather  the  fault 
or  the  misfortune  of  the  readers.  It  was  a  great  advantage  in 
the  last  century  that  almost  all  books  on  the  vexed  questions  of 
theology  were  written  in  Latin.  Even  in  this  century,  the 
same  reserve  is  to  a  certain  degree  maintained  by  the  use  of 
German,  which  in  all  countries,  except  its  own,  is  practically 
the  language  of  the  learned.  German  books  incomparably 
more  startling  than  the  present  volume  have  been  and  are 
constantly  read  by  English  students,  though  to  the  public  at 
large  hermetically  sealed.  But  the  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews,’  by 
their  language,  by  their  title,  by  their  form,  were  addressed  to 
the  public  promiscuously.  ‘  For  whom,’  asks  Dr.  Moberly*, 
in  a  tone  of  indignation,  exaggerated,  no  doubt,  yet  we  think 
not  without  foundation,  —  ‘for  whom  is  this  book  intended? 

*  Is  it  written  for  the  mass  of  general  readers  ?  Is  it  designed 

*  for  students  at  the  universities  ?  ’  Is  it  addressed  to  men  or 
to  women  ?  to  the  young  or  the  old  ?  to  the  poor  and  ignorant, 
or  to  learned  scholars?  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  authors 
Avould  say  *  chiefly  to  the  class  just  named.’  And  it  is  certainly 
true  that  for  its  vast  extension  beyond  that  circle,  it  is  not  they, 
but  their  assailants,  who  are  responsible.  It  was  not  till  the 
Reviewers  had  opened  fire  upon  them  that  the  book  reached 
its  third  edition.  It  was  not  till  the  Bishops  had  condemned 
it  that  it  leaped,  week  by  week,  into  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  gigantic  editions  which  have  crowded  Paternoster 
Row.  Nay,  even  more,  the  public  impression  is  formed,  not  so 
much  from  the  book  itself  as  from  the  hostile  Reviews  which, 
though  at  unequal  paces,  are  springing  after  it  in  successive 
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editions,  and  from  the  quotations  contained  in  circulars  and 
protests,  sometimes  true,  sometimes  false,  but  always  torn  away 
from  their  qualifying  and  moderating  context  By  these  Ex¬ 
tracts,  and  not  by^  the  ‘  Essays,’  it  is  that  the  country  has  been 
deluged  with  the  ‘  unproved,  unarguetl  assertions,  the  random 
‘  suggestions,’  of  which  Dr.  Moberly  complains,  and  which  have 
been  caught  up,  like  the  Arian  and  Athanasian  disputes  of  the 
fourth  century,  by  tradesmen  and  peasants,  by  unprincipled  in¬ 
fidel  lecturers,  by  Puritan  preachers  as  unprincipled  and  as 
ignorant,  till  the  air  is  |)oisoned  with  doubts  that  have  been 
instilled  by  the  very  i>ersons  who  are  denouncing  all  doubt  as  sin, 
and  all  inquiry  as  impiety.  Still,  though  far  less  blameable  in 
this  respect  than  their  reviewers  and  slanderers,  we  must  charge 
the  Essayists,  if  not  with  having  intended,  yet  at  least  with  having 
overlooked,  this  natural  consequence  of  such  a  publication.  Par¬ 
ticularly  we  think  that  this  applies  to  the  second  and  fourth  of 
the  Essays.  Conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  life-long  labours  of  a 

freat  Gernmn  theologian  are  pitchforked  into  the  face  of  the 
inglish  public,  who  never  heard  of  them  before,  with  hardly  a 
shred  of  argument  to  clothe  their  repulsive  *  forms.  Assertions 
which  even  the  learned  f  and  sceptical  would  hesitate  to  receive 
after  long  discussion,  are  assumed  as  certain  without  a  word  of 
proof,  and  without  any  connexion  with  the  context  in  which 
they  occur.  AVe  do  not  defend  the  madness  of  the  bull,  but  we 
must  bestow  some  indiguntion  on  the  man  who  shakes  the  red 
flag  in  its  face.  We  reprobate  with  all  our  might  the  brutal 
mob  of  ruflians  and  fanatics  who  last  year  took  possession  of 
St.  George’s-in-the-East,  but  we  cannot  acquit  the  ceremo- 
nialists  who  quickened  the  mob  into  action.  We  will  not  do  the 
Essayists  the  injustice  of  compai-ing  them  to  Mr.  Bryan  King 
and  his  youthful  associates;  nor  has  the  fear  of  Germany  as 
yet  led  to  excesses  so  deplorable  as  those  produced  by  the  fear 
of  Rome.  But  there  is  a  limit  of  common  sense  and  cliarity, 
which  has  been  transgressed  in  both  cases,  and  which  cannot  be 
transgressed  with  impunity.  One  of  the  Essayists  at  least  will 

*  Such  are  many  of  Dr.  Williams’s  abrupt  statements  of  Baron 
Bunsen’s  conclusions, — the  explanation  of  the  Exodus,  the  importance 
of  Baruch,  the  date  of  Daniel,  &c. 

■f  Such  is  Mr.  Wilson’s  statement  respecting  the  date  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  (p.  116.),  and  that  ‘the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Sliishak  is  for 
‘  the  Hebrew  history  that  which  the  sacking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  is 
‘for  the  Roman  ’  (p.  170.).  This  last  assertion,  wholly  unsupported 
by  argument,  is,  not  only  according  to  our  humble  belief,  but  according 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  great  work  of  Ewald,  equally  untenable  in 
its  negative  and  its  positive  aspect. 
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acknowledge  the  force  of  the  following  impressive  words  which 
closed  a  series  of  discourses  heard  ten  years  ago  with  profound 
attention  by  a  vast  academical  audience. 

‘  No  member  of  a  communion  or  society  is  bound,  either  by  public 
or  private  duty,  to  unsettle  received  opinions,  where  they  may  seem 
to  be  erroneous,  unless  he  have  a  reasonable  hope,  as  it  appears  to 
him,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  supply  something  better  in  their  place. 
We  should  not  rob  weak  wayfarers  in  this  worldly  scene,  of  the  reeds 
on  wliich  they  lean,  unless  we  can  strengthen  their  feeble  knees,  or 
supply  into  their  right  hands  stronger  staves  to  lean  on.’  {Wilson's 
Bampton  Lectures,  p.  281.) 

Whatever  other  faults  appear  in  the  book  must  be  considered 
with  reference  to  the  individual  writers.  To  view  any  one  of 
them  in  the  light  of  any  other  is  simply  a  delusion.  Not  only 
were  they  written,  as  tlieir  preface  declares,  without  concert  or 
comparison,  but  it  is  evident  on  their  very  face  that  there  is  as 
little  connexion  between  their  writers,  in  style  or  character, 
as  between  the  several  contributors  to  this  journal,  or  to  any 
other  of  the  numerous  joint  works  which  the  division  of  labour 
is  constantly  throwing  forth  ujwn  the  world. 

Of  two  of  the  h^ssayists  we  think  it  needless  to  speak  at  length. 
Professor  Powell’s  essay  is  so  similar  in  substance  to  an  earlier 
treatise  which  was  criticized  in  our  pages  *  long  l)efore  the 
present  agitation,  that  we  may  be  excused  for  not  resuming 
the  subject.  What  may  have  been  the  exact  purport  of  his 
paradoxical  argument  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  determine. 
If  he  means  to  say  that  miracles  must  be  relegated  from  the 
sphere  of  historical  evidence  into  the  region  of  faith,  this  is  not 
an  uncommon  opinion  even  in  the  so-called  religious  world.  If 
he  means  to  say  that  no  such  extraordinary  events  as  any  of  those 
recorded  in  the  Sacred  Writings  could  have  taken  place,  he 
appears  to  us  to  have  transcended  the  limits  of  scienti6c  and 
historical  knowledge,  no  less  than  of  devout  belief.  But  he 
has  passed  beyond  the  reach  not  only  of  literary  criticism  but 
of  ecclesiastical  censure.  His  Essay  stands  in  no  direct  relation 
to  the  others.  We  shall  therefore  treat  it  as  belonging  alto¬ 
gether  to  the  past. 

]Mr.  Goodwiu^s  contribution  may  also  be  considered  as  prac¬ 
tically  defunct.  Now  that  be  is  discovered  not  to  be  the  Dean 
of  Ely,  the  applause  which  has  been  heaped  upon  him  by  the 
assailants  of  the  rest  of  the  volume  is  quite  sufficient  to  indemnify 
him  for  any  dispraise  which  he  received  when  he  was  thought  to 
be  a  clergyman.  Except  that  the  style  of  his  Essay  is  needlessly 
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offensive  and  irritating,  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  needs 
further  notice  than  any  of  the  other  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  adjust  the  relations  of  Genesis  and  geology.  *  No  one 

*  now  contends  (says  Mr.  Goodwin,  p.  253.)  that  the  Mosaic 
‘  cosmogony  can  be  used  as  a  basis  of  astronomical  or  geological 

*  teaching.’  ‘  It  is  not  the  object  of  Scripture  (says  Dr.  Pusey 
in  1828*,)  ‘to  teach  men  astronomical  and  geological,  but  re- 
‘  ligious  and  moral  truth.’  With  this  position,  which  has  been 
incontrovertibly  fixed,  ever  since  the  reception  of  the  Copernican 
system  destroyed  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Text, 
the  controversy  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  five  remaining  Essayists  stand  on  a  different  ground. 
Not  only  have  they  attracted  more  attention  from  their  positions 
in  the  Church,  but  their  antecedents  are  all  such  as  deserve,  in 
different  degrees,  a  respectful  consideration  from  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  future  welfare  of  the  English  Church. 

Dr.  Temple,  after  years  spent  in  self-denying  labour,  and  in 
situations  which  brought  him  into  contact  with  various  classes  of 
our  countrymen  rarely  known  to  the  scholastic  or  clerical  pro¬ 
fession,  has  been  for  three  years  Head-master  of  Rugby  School. 
He  sits  in  the  chair  of  Arnold,  and  his  successful  career,  even 
in  this  short  space,  has  gone  far  to  realise  the  joyful  anticipa¬ 
tions  Avith  which  all  who  revered  the  memory  of  his  great  pre¬ 
decessor  hailed  his  election  to  that  important  post. 

The  position  of  Professor  Jowett  has  a  significance  of  its  own. 
Since  the  termination  of  the  great  movement  of  the  ‘  Tracts 
‘  for  the  Times,’  he  is  the  only  man  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  who  has  exercised  a  moral  and  spiritual  infiluence  at  all 
corresponding  to  that  which  was  once  wielded  by  John  Henry 
Newman.  It  is  not  merely  his  genius  and  learning  which 
have  Avon  for  him  this  high  place  amongst  the  teachers  of 
Oxford ;  it  is  the  daily  and  hourly  devotion  of  his  time  and 
thoughts  to  the  improvement  of  those  Avith  whom,  Avhether  as 
Professor  or  Tutor,  he  has  been  brought  into  contact  With  the 
scanty  stipend  of  40/.  a  year,  which  is  the  whole  sum  hitherto 
granted  to  his  Chair  by  the  Crown  or  the  University,  he  bestows 
more  labour  on  his  pupils  than  any  other  member  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessorial  body,  however  ample  their  income,  however  meritorious 
their  efforts.  His  Avork  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  is  probably 
the  only  English  exegetical  treatise  of  our  day  that  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  continental  reputation.  He  stands  confessedly  master 
of  the  situation  in  the  eyes  of  the  rising  generation  of  English 
students  and  theologians. 
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The  three  others  are  less  known,  but  still  are  amongst  those 
few  who  have  a  claim  to  be  heard,  even  before  they  speak.  No 
student  can  have  read  the  volumes  of  our  chief  contemporary 
during  the  last  ten  years,  without  pausing  on  the  learned 
sketches  of  the  great  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century  — 
Casaubon,  Scaliger,  and  Huct.  The  recent  election  of  the 
author  of  these  essays  to  the  vacant  Rectorship  of  Lincoln 
College  has  been  (or  would,  but  for  the  present  agitation,  have 
been)  a  delight  to  all  who  rejoice  in  the  connexion  of  academic 
dignities  with  energy  and  ability.  Dr.  Rowland  Williams  has 
come  before  the  world  in  more  questionable  colours.  We  know 
not  whether  the  Welsh  blood  is  peculiarly  susceptible,  but 
the  recent  controversy  between  the  Vice-Principal  of  Lampeter 
College  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  indicates  a  pugnacity 
and  an  irritability  which  would  render  us  extremely  unwilling 
to  accept  him  as  an  ally,  however  welcome  (as  was  evident 
from  the  zest  with  which  Bishop  Thirlwall  sprang  upon  the 
easy  prey)  he  may  be  as  a  foe.  Still  it  is  no  slight  honour  to 
Dr.  Williams  to  have  produced  a  work  which  is  acknowledged 
by  competent  and  even  by  unwilling  witnesses  to  be  the  best 
defence  of  the  excellences,  claims*,  and  authority  of  Christianity 
in  the  great  controversy  with  Hinduism.  Mr.  AVilson  is 
known  chiefly  as  the  author  of  a  volume  of  Bampton  Lectures, 
on  ‘  the  Communion  of  Saints.’  It  is  disfigured,  like  his  present 
Essay,  by  harsh  technical  phraseology.  But  those  who  have 
turned  over  the  dreary  series  of  volumes  amongst  which  it 
stands,  will  find  oases  in  it  of  such  originality  and  beauty  as 
to  recompense  them  for  many  a  weary  stage  in  their  theological 
j)ilgrimage.  No  other  Bampton  Lectures  of  our  time  (if,  for 
a  different  reason,  we  except  Mr.  Mansel’s  celebrated  attack  on 
the  first  principles  of  theology)  made  so  deep  an  impression 
on  the  religious  mind  of  Oxford  as  those  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

From  the  Essayists  we  descend  to  the  Essays.  We  agree  in 
the  general  judgment  that  most  of  them  fail  in  reaching  quite 
to  the  level  of  the  reputation  of  their  respective  authors,  and 
that  the  first  and  the  last  stand  far  above  the  others. 

Dr.  Temple’s  Essay  was,  in  fact,  a  sermon  on  the  Fulness  of 
Time,  and  must  be  so  viewed.  When  preached  before  the 
authorities  and  the  students  of  Oxford,  it  was  heard  with  ap¬ 
probation,  it  might  be  said,  with  enthusiasm,  by  most  of  his 

*  ‘Christianity  and  Hinduism,  1856.’  See  a  very  favourable  re¬ 
view  of  it  in  the  ‘Christian  Remembrancer,’  No.  xxxv.  pp.  81 — 129. 
‘  We  have  never  seen  in  any  of  the  writings  of  the  Latitudinarian 
‘  party,  so  much  to  demand  our  admiration  and  our  sympathy,  as  in 
*  this  volume.’  (P.  128.) 
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hearers,  with  acquiescence  by  all.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
justify  the  somewhat  too  elaborate  analogy  between  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  the  race,  but  the  general  theological  position  of 
the  writer  can  only  be  shaken  by  impugning  the  sacred  text 
on  which  the  sermon  was  founded  :  ‘  The  Advent  took  place  in 

*  the  form  and  at  the  time  most  fitted  for  the  production  of 

*  the  eft’ect  intended.’  This  is  the  substance  of  the  whole 
argument.  The  only  fault  which  can  be  found  with  it,  as  Dr. 
Moherly  *  w’ell  observes,  is  th.at  it  is  ‘  as  old  as  St.  Paul.’  It 
can  be  disputed  only  by  maintaining  that  the  great  event 
which  it  vindicates  occurred  in  a  wrong  shape  and  on  a  wrong 
occasion  —  not  in  the  fulness  but  in  the  immaturity  of  time. 

Professor  Jowett  has  furnished  what  may  be  termed  a  valu¬ 
able  supplement  to  his  work  on  St.  Paul.  It  is  intended  to 
clear  away  some  of  the  misconceptions  which  have  prevented 
Biblical  students  from  deriving  the  full  advantages  to  be  reaped 
from  the  sacred  records,  and  to  point  out  what  those  advan¬ 
tages  are.  It  shares  the  usual  excellences,  and,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  the  usual  faults,  of  his  writings,  —  their  tendency  to  ne¬ 
gation  rather  than  construction,  their  meditative,  and  there¬ 
fore  somewhat  indirect,  style.  But  we  do  not  envy  the  man 
who  can  read  through  the  Essay,  and  particularly  its  closing 
pages,  unimpressed  by  the  lofty  tone  which  breathes  through  its 
expositions  of  the  power  of  our  Lord’s  words,  and  its  inculca¬ 
tion  of  the  love  of  truth  as  the  first  of  religious  duties. 

Mr.  Pattison’s  Essay,  in  ]K)int  of  style  and  thought,  is  a  natural 
sequel  to  those  which  appeared,  as  we  have  just  observed,  in 
the  ‘  Quarterly  Review.’  No  lens  less  powerful  than  the  micro¬ 
scope  for  detecting  heresies,  could  have  discovered  any  danger¬ 
ous  tendencies  in  it,  had  it  appeared  under  a  brown  instead  of  a 
purple  cover.  We  wish  that  the  learned  author  had  brought 
out  more  prominently  the  individual  divines  of  this  j>eriod. 
Butler,  especially,  deserved  a  far  more  elaborate  and  compre¬ 
hensive  Treatment. 

Dr.  Williams’s  contribution  is  not  an  Essay,  but  a  Review  of 
the  writings  of  Baron  Bunsen.  It  was  published  before  their 
distinguished  author  had  set  his  last  seal  upon  them  by  the 
remarkable  death,  which  has  been  made  known  to  us  through 
the  pen  of  M.  Pressensu  To  discuss  the  contents  of  this  review, 
therefore,  would  be  in  fact  to  discuss  the  multifarious  researches 
of  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  German  authors.  But  we 


*  Preface  to  Sermons  on  ‘  Beatitudes,’  p.  4.  The  remaining  part 
of  Dr.  Moberly’s  objection  is  founded  on  an  entire  misconception 
of  the  argument. 
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cannot  avoid  observing  that  the  flippant  and  contemptuous  tone 
of  the  reviewer  often  amounts  to  a  direct  breach  of  the  com¬ 
pact  with  which  the  volume  opens,  that  the  subjects  therein 
touched  should  be  handled  ‘  in  a  becoming  spirit.’  Anything 
more  ‘  unbecoming  ’  than  some  of  Dr.  Williams’s  remarks  we 
never  have  read,  in  writings  professing  to  be  written  seriously. 

^Ir.  Wilson  comes  forward  with  a  powerful  though  often 
rash  defence  of  the  principle  of  a  national  church  (called  by 
him  in  the  absurd  nomenclature  which  he  has  adopted  from 
the  French  writers  whom  he  reviews,  Multitudinism,')  as  op¬ 
posed  to  that  of  sectarianism  (or  as  he  calls  it,  ‘  individualism'). 
It  is  in  laying  down  this  position  that  he  has  been  led,  ap¬ 
parently  with  the  view  of  trying  the  principle  to  the  utter¬ 
most,  to  make  those  extreme  statements  of  which  we  have 
already  complained. 

III.  We  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  general  questions 
involved  in  the  whole  phenomenon,  both  of  the  volume  and  of 
the  alarm  that  it  has  excited.  Long  after  it  and  they  have 
passed  away,  these  questions  will  continue.  It  is  of  the  highest 
interest  to  ascertain  what  they  are,  and  how  they  affect  the 
prospect  of  religion  in  this  country.  They  relate  mainly  to 
two  subjects, — the  proper  mode  of  studying  and  interpreting 
the  Bible,  and,  closely  allied  with  it,  the  relative  value  of  the 
internal  and  external  evidences  of  Religion.  To  which  may 
perhaps  be  added  a  third,  of  less  general  interest,  the  relation 
of  dogmatical  theology  to  the  Bible  and  to  history. 

jl.  On  all  these  points  but  specially  on  the  first,  it  has  been 
a  prodigious  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  volume  contains  any¬ 
thing  new.  By  friends  and  foes  alike  this  illusion  has  been 
propagated,  —  ‘a  new  Reformation,’  ‘ a  neo-Christianity,*  ‘ a 
‘  new  Religion,  of  Christianity  without  Christ,  without  the 
*  Holy  Ghost,  without  a  Bible,  and  without  a  Church.’*  We 
will  venture  to  say  that,'  with  the  possible  exception  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Powell’s  Essay,  and  a  few  words  of  Dr.  Williams  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  there  is  no  statement  of  doctrine  or  fact  in  this 
volume  which  has  not  been  repeatedly  set  forth  by  divines 
whose  deep  and  sincere  faith  in  the  Christian  religion  cannot 
be  denied  without  the  very  worst  uncharitableness,  and  some 
of  whom  are  actually  regarded  as  luminaries  of  the  Church. 
Even  if  the  volume  could  be  regarded  as  an  epoch  in  the 
Church  of  England,  it  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  an 
epoch  in  Christendom.  If  the  Westminster  or  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer  had  looked  ever  so  cursorily  through  the  works  of 


Quart.  Rev.,  No.  ccxvii.  p.  287. 
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Herder,  Schleiermacher,  Liicke,  Neander,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  or 
even  Tholuck,  Olshausen,  and  Hengstenberg,  they  would  see 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  passages  which  have  given  so  much 
cause  for  exultation  or  for  offence  in  this  volume,  have  their 
counterpart  in  those  distinguished  theologians  whom  we  have 
just  eited,  and  therefore,  if  they  were  destined  to  overthrow 
Christianity,  ought  to  have  done  so  long  ago.  But  neither  is  it 
an  epoch  in  England.  The  style,  the  manner,  the  composition 
of  this  book  may  be  offensive  or  peculiar.  But  facts  and  creeds 
are  not  revolutionised  by  manner  and  style.  The  principles, 
even  the  words,  of  the  Essayists  have  been  known  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  through  writings  popular  amongst  all  English  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  higher  branches  of  theology.  If  there  be  a  con¬ 
spiracy,  it  is  one  far  more  formidable  than  that  of  the  seven 
Essayists.  For  it  is  a  conspiracy  in  which  half  the  rising  ge¬ 
neration,  one  quarter  of  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  the  most  leading 
spirits  of  our  clergy,  have  been,  and  are,  and  will  be  engaged, 
whatever  be  the  results  of  the  present  controversy.  Coleridge 
led  the  way.  A  whole  generation  arose  under  his  Germanising 
influence.  Even  Dr.  Pusey  swelled  the  ranks  for  a  time, 
and  still  retains  in  his  teaching  traces  of  his  former  associates. 
The  translation  of  Niebuhr’s  ‘  History  of  Rome,’  with  its 
speculations  on  the  origin  of  mankind,  by  Hare  and  Thirlwall, 
called  down  the  thunders  of  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review  ’  of  that 
day,  which  were  answered  with  burning  indignation  and  wither¬ 
ing  scorn  by  the  two  divines  who  had  undertaken  that  labour 
of  love.*  The  Critical  Essay  of  Schleiermacher  on  St.  Luke’s 
Gospel  was  ushered  into  the  world  by  a  Preface  of  the  translator, 
which  bears  on  every  page  the  unmistakeable  stamp  of  the 
masterly  hand  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s ;  Essay  and  Pre¬ 
face  alike  containing  almost  all  the  principles  and  many  of  the 
statements,  which  now  —  whilst  he  declares  that  no  amount  of 
orthodox  statement  can,  without  express  disavowal,  relieve  a 
writer  from  the  responsibility  of  his  connivance  at  previous  heter¬ 
odoxy — that  prelate  denounces  as  incompatible  with  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  an  English  clergyman.  Arnold’s  ‘Life  and  Letters’ 
has  been  allowed  to  pass  through  as  many  editions  as  the 
‘  Essays  and  Reviews,’  and  yet  contains  not  only  all  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  present  volume,  which  have  been  so 
much  attacked,  but  particular  passages  almost  verbally  coin¬ 
cident  with  the  language  of  Professor  Jowett  or  Dr.  Williams 
on  the  ‘  Book  of  Daniel,’  or  even  of  Mr.  Wilson  on  the  early 

*  ‘  Vindication  of  Niebuhr  from  the  Charges  of  the  “  Quarterly 
Review.”  ’  See  especially  pp.  62,  63,  64'. 
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Jewish  history.  Dean  Alford’s  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
abounds  with  passages  on  inspiration  and  on  the  biblical  dis¬ 
crepancies,  exactly  similar  to  those  to  which  allusion  is  made 
in  the  second,  fourth,  and  seventh  *  Essays.’  *  Dean  Milman’s 
successive  works,  with  all  their  weight  of  eloquence  and  learn¬ 
ing,  point  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  he,  we  are  sure,  will  not 
think  that  his  present  high  station  exempts  him  from  the  duty 
and  the  privilege  of  sympathising  with  those  who  are  now 
struggling  with  the  obloquy  which  he  has  triumphantly  sur¬ 
mounted.  Mr.  Westcott’s  cautious  and  valuable  treatise  on 
the  ‘  Canon  ’  contains,  it  has  been  truly  said,  more  startling 
(and,  if  we  choose  so  to  regard  them,  more  dangerous)  facts 
about  the  origin  of  the  New  Testament,  than  are  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  of  the  doomed  volume.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey’s 
work  on  the  ‘Genealogies  of  Christ’  contains  speculations  on 
the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  more  inconsistent  with  their 
literally  historical  character,  and,  we  must  add,  more  contrary 
to  all  sound  criticism,  than  any  theory  started  by  Baron 
Bunsen  or  his  Welsh  admirer.  Nay,  there  is  a  composite 
work  still  more  exactly  corresponding  in  character  to  the 
seven  Essays.  A  huge  volume,  to  which  a  successor  is  ex¬ 
pected,  has  lately  issued  from  the  press,  formed,  like  that  of 
Avhich  we  speak,  by  contributions  from  various  authors,  most  of 
them,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  clergymen  in  high  positions ;  far 
more  responsible  than  the  Essayists  for  the  joint  character  of 
the  whole  and  the  separate  character  of  the  parts  (inasmuch 
as  this  work  contains  no  such  em{)hatic  disclaimer  as  that  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews  ’),  —  ‘  handling  freely  all 
‘  those’  Biblical  ‘subjects  which  are  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  by 
‘  the  repetition  of  conventional  language,  and  from  a  traditional 
‘  method  of  treatment.’  Already  the  ‘Record’  newspaper  has 
scented  out  the  taint  of  neology;  already  the  signs  of  a  semi-infidel 
conspiracy  have  been  detected  in  the  astute  adjustment  of  the 
different  parts,  and  the  adhesion  of  more  orthodox  names  to  give 
a  semblance  of  respectability  to  the  whole.  Will  Mr.  Murray 
forgive  us  —  nay,  will  he  not  rather  applaud  us,  for  thus  recom¬ 
mending  to  a  sale  as  wide  as  that  of  its  unfortunate  precursor 
—  not  the  sevenfold  but  the  fiftyfold  foe  of  all  religion,  — 
the  formidable  ‘  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,’  edited  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith  ?  Seriously,  it  is  by  excellent  and  indispensable 
works  of  this  kind  that  the  facts,  if  not  the  conclusions,  of  the 

*  Sec  a  collection  of  these  and  other  like  passages  from  living 
divines  in  the  seasonable  ‘  Defence  of  Essays  and  Reviews,’  by 
Dr.  Wild. 
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Essayists  are  circulated  for  the  edification  of  theological  stu¬ 
dents.  And  Christianity  still  remains  unshaken,  and  the 
Church  of  England  is  proud — and  justly  proud  —  of  sending 
forth  her  choicest  labourers  to  this  noble  field. 

Nor  is  it  the  more  latitudinarlan  divines  who  must  be  ignored 
in  order  to  represent  the  Essayists  as  revolutionists  and  atheists. 
The  Fathers  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  nay,  even  some  of  the  modern  champions  of 
a  rigid  orthodoxy,  have  committed  themselves  irretrievably  to 
the  doctrines  which  in  the  recent  agitation  have  been  so  reck¬ 
lessly  condemned.  Let  us  take  one  or  two  obvious  instances ; — 

*  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  written  by  the  same 
*  author  that  wrote  the  other  epistles  bearing  tbe  name  of  Paul, 
‘  but  is  of  later  date.’  Such  is  one  of  the  specimens  of  the 
book  given  by  the  ‘  National  Reformer,’  the  infidel  * * * §  organ,  the 
oracle  of  the  Quart(‘rly  reviewer,  as  a  proof  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  overthrow  of  Christianity.  We  are  almost  ashamed  to 
repeat  for  the  thousandth  time  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
authorship  of  this  epistle  was  a  question  kept  open  for  400 
years ;  that  its  non-Pauline  origin  is  the  accepted  doctrine  of 
all  the  orthodox  divines  of  Germany,  and  of  most  educated  f 
divines  of  England ;  and  that  Archbishop  Howley,  not  the  most 
revolutionary  of  modern  prelates,  admitted  to  ordination  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  clergyman  |  who  expressed  to  him  doubts,  not  only 
of  the  apostolicity  but  of  the  canonicity  of  this  great  epistle. 
‘  The  Book  of  Zechariah  is  of  three  dates.’  So  Dr.  Moberly§ 
in  a  |)aroxysm  of  terror  transcribes  the  sentence  from  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams’s  essay.  Can  the  learned  Head-master  of  Winchester  be 
ignorant  that  the  divided  authorship  of  Zechariah  was  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  fact  in  the  view  of  Mede,  Hammond,  Kidder, 
Seeker,  Newcome,  Pye  Smith,  and  perhaps  even  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  St.  Matthew  ? 

But,  abandoning  these  lesser  points,  and  mounting  to  the 
question  of  Inspiration  itself,  there  is  nothing  in  the  present 
volume  which  ought  to  excite  surprise  beyond  what  has  been 
said  a  hundred  times  before.  The  Essayists  require  no  precise 
theory  of  Inspiration.  It  is  only  their  opponents  who  demand 
this  from  them,  or  calumniously  assert  this  of  them.  Most 
certainly  must  we  maintain,  with  Professor  Jowett,  that  our 
only  idea  of  Inspiration  is  that  which  we  form  from  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Bible  itself.  It  is  a  question  to  be  solved  not  by 

*  National  Reformer,  vol.  i.  No.  xxii.  Dec.  22.  1860. 

f  See  Dean  Alford’s  Greek  Test.,  vol.  iv.  *  Prolegomena.* 

^  Arnold’s  Life,  8th  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  118. 

§  Dr.  Moberly’s  Preface,  p.  x. 
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speculating  what  the  Bible  ought  to  be,  but  by  seeing  what  it 
actually  is.  The  Bible  might  have  been  uniform,  perfect,  with¬ 
out  varieties  of  text  or  statement,  without  faults  of  grammar 
or  diction,  without  difference  of  style  or  progress  of  doctrine.* 
The  Bible  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  full  of  the  inequali¬ 
ties,  variations,  pauses,  silences,  lights,  and  shades,  which  in¬ 
dicate  the  hand  of  God  in  Creation,  and  which  indicate  it  no 
less  in  the  multiform  diversity  of  His  own  express  Revelation. 
In  this  lies  its  inexhaustible  strength,  its  boundless  versatility, 
its  unbroken  hold  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men, — the 
true  signs  of  a  Book  wherein  resides  the  voice  of  Him  whose 
voice  is  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  the  language  in  which  we 
all  of  us  hear,  ‘  every  man  ’  —  as  it  were  —  ‘  in  the  tongue 
‘  wherein  we  were  born,  the  wonderful  works  of  God.’  And,  if 
in  this  Book  the  divine  and  human  be  necessarily  intermingled, 
is  it  (we  do  not  say  rational,  but  is  it)  pious,  is  it  reverential,  to 
deny  the  human  in  order  to  exalt  the  divine  ?  The  same  micro¬ 
scope  of  criticism  that  reveals  to  us  the  depths  of  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  divine  message  in  all  its  manifold  fulness,  reveals 
to  us  also  the  imperfections,  the  contradictions,  of  the  human 
messenger.  VVe  cannot  have  the  one  without  the  other.  It  is 
because  we  so  prize  tbe  kernel  that  we  are  content  to  break  tbe 
shell,  and  yet  even  in  the  shell  to  recognise  and  to  value  the 
roughnesses  and  the  flaws  which  prove  it  to  be  a  genuine  and 
not  an  artificial  product.  To  that  recognition,  we  are  persuaded 
that  every  student  of  the  sacred  text  and  history  must  sooner  or 
later  be  brought. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  true  unanimity  of  biblical  scholars 
on  these  subjects,  that  the  very  few  attacks  on  the  present 
volume  written  with  anything  like  candour  or  learning,  exactly, 
though  unconsciously,  harmonise  with  it  on  the  points  which 
have  provoked  the  most  violent  excitement.  ‘  Is  such  a  thing 
‘  as  a  mistake  in  a  matter  of  fact  inconceivable  in  Holy  Scrip- 
‘  ture?’  is  tlje  pertinent  question  put  alike  by  the  Essayists  and 
by  Dr.  Moberly.  *  Surely  it  is  not  in  itself  inconceivable  ’ 
(answers  Dr.  M.  in  exact  accordance  with  those  whom  he  is 


*  Amongst  the  many  proposals  which  are  floating  about  for  essays 
and  counter-essays  to  vindicate  the  doctrines  supposed  to  be  com¬ 
bated  in  this  volume,  let  us  be  allowed  to  suggest  this  one : — ‘  The 
‘  Nature  of  Biblical  Inspiration,  as  tested  by  a  careful  Examination 
‘  of  the  Septuagint  Version  with  special  reference  to  the  sanction 
‘  given  to  it  by  the  Apostles,  and  to  its  variations,  by  way  of  addition 
‘  or  omission,  from  the  received  Text  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures.’ 
Tiic  conclusions  of  such  an  investigation  would  be  worth  a  hundred 
eager  declamations  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  would  be  absolutely 
decisive  of  the  chief  questions  at  issue. 
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attacking),  ‘  and  equally  surely  if  it  should  be  made,  such 
‘mistakes  must  needs  be  the  prophet’s  and  not  God’s  .... 

*  What  certainty  have  we  that  the  prophet  is  altogether  honest 
‘  and  faithful  to  his  sacred  light  ?  We  know  that  he  can,  if  he 

*  will,  stifle  or  corrupt  the  word  of  God  within  him  ’  —  [the 
exact  counterpart  of  Mr.  AVilson’s  forcible  expression  of  ‘  the 
‘  dark  crust  of  human  passion  on  the  bright  luminous  centre 
‘  within  ’]  —  ‘  the  light  given,  in  what  way  or  degree  we  know 

*  not,’  —  ‘  the  message  sent,  the  man  empowered,  be  he  Balaam 
‘or  Isaiah,  Caiaphas  or  St.  Paul  —  the  rest  seems  to  be  left 
‘  to  ordinary  human  causes.’  It  is  for  this  free  admission  of 
ordinary  human  agencies,  that  the  Essayists  have  contended. 
AVe  trust  that  in  the  next  Memorial,  presented  for  condemnation 
to  the  Bishops,  the  above  extract  from  Dr.  Moberly  will  be 
carefully  inserted,  side  by  side  with  the  elaborate  exposition  of 
the  same  view  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  in  the  preface  to 
his  ‘  translation  of  Schleiermacher.’  * 

‘  The  Bible  is  unlike  all  other  books.’  So  Essayist  after  Es¬ 
sayist  emphatically  asserts  or  constsintly  implies.  The  very 
sacriQces  which  they  have  made  in  order  to  inculcate  its  study 
—  be  their  notions  of  it  true  .or  false  —  are  sacrifices  which 
neither  they  nor  any  one  else  would  make  for  any  other  book 
in  the  world.  It  is  unlike  in  its  variety,  unlike  in  its  unity, 
unlike  in  its  high  morality,  unlike  in  its  pure  theology,  unlike  in 
its  general  accuracy  and  in  its  universal  truthfulness,  unlike  in  its 
clear  representation  of  the  mind  of  God,  in  its  constant  and  fearless 
appeals  to  the  highest  conscience  and  reason  of  man.  But  it  is 
a  collection  of  books  written  in  the  language  of  men,  through  the 
thoughts  of  men,  with  the  same  varieties  of  text,  with  the  same 
difficulties  and  discrepancies  of  statement  and  of  style,  with  the 
same  dependence  on  and  illustrations  from  geography,  history, 
chronology,  philosophy,  which  we  find  in  other  books;  and, 
therefore,  in  exact  proportion  to  our  belief  in  its  divine  in- 


*  AVe  subjoin  from  Mr.  Cazenove’s  ‘Characteristics  of  Holy  Scrip- 
‘  ture,*  a  like  concession  to  truth,  though  but  for  a  moment.  >  ‘  I'here 
‘is,’  says  Professor  Jowett,  ‘but  one  literal  sense  of  Scripture, 
‘  namely,  that  intended  by  the  writer.’  A  howl  of  indignation  has 
been  raised  at  this  maxim.  But  Mr.  Cazenove  justly  rejoins :  ‘  It 
‘  was  not  left  to  the  nineteenth  century  to  make  such  a  discovery 
‘  as  this.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Professor  had  borrowed 
‘  from  the  language  of  the  chief  among  the  schoolmen,  “  sensus 
‘  literalis  est  quern  auctor  intendit.”  And  Aquinas  here  is  only  lay- 
‘  ing  down  what  his  great  master  Augustine  hud  evidently  taught 
‘  before  him.*  (P.  31.) 
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spiration  and  authority,  in  exact  proportion  as  we  wish  to  un¬ 
derstand  its  real  meaning,  and  not  to  substitute  for  it  our 
own  or  other  men’s  fancies,  —  in  that  proportion  we  must 
‘interpret  the  Bible  as  we  would  interpret  any  other  book.’ 
On  this  principle,  from  the  days  of  Chrysostom  down  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jowett,  all  sound  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  has 
always  been  founded,  and  must  always  be  carried  on. 

2.  Another  question  raised  in  the  volume  before  us,  is  the 
relative  value  of  External  and  Internal  Evidence  as  applied  to 
Revelation.  There  have  on  this  subject  been  constant  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  opinion  in  the  Christian  Church.  In  some  minds 
and  some  ages  of  the  world,  the  passion  for  external  signs  has 
been  so  engrossing  as  to  put  aside  all  appeals  to  conscience  and 
to  the  moral  beauty  of  the  Gospel,  either  as  useless  or  hereticaL 
Such  was  preeminently  the  case  in  the  last  century,  as  has  been 
w’ell  described  by  the  Rector  of  Lincoln  in  his  Essay  on  that 
periofl.  But  this  tendency  has  by  no  means  been  universal.  In 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  Justin  Martyr  in  his  ‘  Apology,’ 
rarely,  if  ever,  appeals  to  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel  as  the 
proof  of  its  divinity.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  doctrine  of 
Internal  Evidence  had  what  may  be  called  its  high  scientiflc 
value  attached  to  it  by  the  great  Anselm.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  Cudworth  and  his  school  condemned  in 
the  strongest  language  ‘  the  assertion  that  good  and  evil,  just 
‘  and  unjust,  depend  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  God.’*  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  a  vigorous  protest  was  raised  by 
Coleridge  and  his  disciples  against  Paley’s  argument  from  mira¬ 
cles,  and  it  was  eagerly  caught  up  and  echoed,  though  from 
a  somewhat  different  point  of  view,  by  the  leaders  of  Oxford 
theology  twenty  years  ago.f  A  reaction  has  now  set  in  once 
more  in  favour  of  the  coarser  doctrine,  and  the  argument  which 
rests  religion  on  mere  power  as  op|)Osed  to  moral  fitness,  has 
been  pushed  by  Mr.  Manscl  to  the  extravagant  extent  of  deny¬ 
ing  altogether  the  moral  nature  of  the  Divine  Attributes.^  The 
Essayists  have  endeavoured  to  thrust  the  pendulum  back  —  it 
may  be  with  too  violent  a  swing  —  to  the  position  which  it  oc¬ 
cupied  under  the  influence  of  the  great  divines  in  early  and 


*  Cud  worth’s  ‘  Immutable  Morality,’  book  i.  c.  2,  3. 
t  The  chapter  of  Dean  Trench  on  the  ‘Apologetic  Worth  of 
‘  Miracles,’  is  in  principle  identical  with  any  fair  and  charitable 
construction  of  the  main  argument  of  Professor  Powell. 

J  We  refer  our  readers  to  an  admirable  refutation  of  Mr.  Mansel’s 
attack  on  the  Divine  Morality  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith’s  Lectures  on  ‘  the  Study  of  Modern  History,’ 
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modern  times,  whom  we  have  just  cited.  A  statement  of  Dr. 
Temple,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  and  which 
has  been  branded  as  ‘annihilating  the  authority  of  the  Bible,’ 
is  really  taken  from  ‘  a  feeble  and  fanciful  work  ’  by  a  Bishop  of 
Durham  some  hundred  years  since,  entitled  ‘  The  Analogy  of 
‘  Religion  Natural  and  Revealed  to  the  course  of  Nature.’ 
(Part  II.  ch.  I.)  ‘  If  in  Revelation  there  be  found  any  pas- 

*  sages  the  seeming  meaning  of  which  is  contrary  to  natural 

*  religion,  we  may  most  certainly  conclude  such  seeming  mean- 

*  ing  not  to  be  the  real  one.’  This,  and  not  any  antagonism 
to  the  suj>ernatural  as  such,  is  the  true  origin  of  those  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  Essayists  which  have  been  so  elaborately  mis¬ 
understood  and  misrepresented.  They  do  not  deny  miracles, 
but  they  feel  the  increasing  difficulty  which  scientific  and  his¬ 
torical  criticism  places  in  the  way  of  the  old,  unreasoning, 
reception  of  mere  wonders  as  interferences  with  natural  law, 
or  as  absolute  proofs  of  a  Divine  Revelation,  irrespectively 
of  its  contents.  They  would  fain  maintain,  with  Dean  Trench 
and  St.  Augustine,  that  we  are  to  believe  the  miracles  for  the 
sake  of  the  doctrine,  rather  than  the  doctrine  for  tlje  sake  of  the 
miracles.  Feeling  and  knowing  this,  they  have  done  their 
utmost  to  lessen  this  collision  between  the  religious  belief  and 
the  scientific  conclusions  of  mankind.  They  have  endeavoured 
to  show  how  miracles  may  be  removed  altogether  out  of  the 
sphere  of  logic  into  that  of  faith ;  or  how  what  we  call  inter¬ 
ferences  may,  as  Bishop  Butler  observed  long  ago,  be  fulfilments 
of  general  laws  not  perfectly  aj)prehended  by  us ;  or  how,  in 
some  instances  at  least,  the  biblical  narrative  has  been  misun¬ 
derstood,  and  a  figurative,  or  a  primitive,  or  a  rhetorical  ex[)res- 
sion  has  been  turned,  by  later  ages,  into  a  matter  of  fact.  They 
have  attempted,  in  short — mistakenly  or  not — to  place  Chris¬ 
tianity  beyond  the  reach  (tf  accidents,  whether  of  science  or 
criticism ;  to  rest  its  claims  on  those  moral  and  spiritual  truths 
which,  after  all,  are  what  have  really  won  an  entrance  for  it 
into  the  heart,  not  merely  of  the  highly  educated  but  of  the 
poor,  the  ignorant,  the  afflicted,  in  every  age  of  the  world.  Not 
Anselm  only,  or  Coleridge,  but  the  humblest  peasant  who  feels 
that  the  Gosj)el  is  an  answer  to  all  his  needs; — not  Dr.  Temple 
only,  or  Professor  Jowett,  but  the  Wesleyan  missionary  or 
preacher  who  appeals  to  the  natural  sense  of  sin  and  the  natural 
need  of  a  Saviour, — build  alike,  not  on  any  outward  signs,  but 
on  the  immutable  relations  between  the  moral  law  of  God  and 
the  moral  conscience  of  man. 

We  are  aware  that  we  tread  here  on  difficult  and  shifting 
ground.  The  outward  and  the  inward  are  so  closely  interwoven 
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in  human  nature,  the  facts  and  the  doctrines  are  so  closely  con¬ 
nected  in  the  sacred  narratives,  that  it  requires  a  delicate  hand¬ 
ling  to  deal  with  one  apart  from  the  other.  For  ourselves  we 
freely  acknowledge  that  we  feel  the  utmost  reluctance  to  part 
with  any  of  the  historical  features  of  the  Sacred  Records.  Many 
parts,  indeed,  of  those  records  are  confessedly  figurative  or 
parabolical.  To  deny  this  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Bible 
itself.  Lazarus  and  Dives,  the  Apocalypse,  the  first  chapters 
of  Genesis*,  the  book  of  Job,  are  instances  on  which  all  well- 
instructed  divines  are  either  perfectly  agreed  in  acknowledg¬ 
ing  this  parabolical  character,  or  are  well  contented  to  allow 
diversity  of  opinion.  But  there  still  remain  events  in  which 
the  garb  of  flesh  seems  to  be  so  indispensable  a  vehicle  for  the 
spirit  within,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  how  the  one  could 
have  sustained  itself  in  the  world  unless  it  had  been  from  the 
beginning  allied  to  the  other.  And  in  the  culminating  instance 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  the 
rise  of  the  Religion, — the  whole  of  that  cheerful,  hopeful,  victo¬ 
rious  a8|iect,  which  so  characterises  both  its  actual  triumph  over 
the  world,  and  its  leading  turn  of  mind  and  doctrine, — appear  to 
us  living  testimonies  both  to  the  historic  truth,  and  to  the  end¬ 
less  moral  significance,  of  that  greatest  of  all  the  events  which 
profane  or  sacred  annals  record.  But  our  own  assurance  of  this, 
and  of  like  occurrences  far  less  important,  ought  not  to  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that  the  very  events  and  wonders  which  to  us  are 
helps,  to  others  are  stumhling-blocks :  and,  though  we  shrink  from 
abandoning  anything  which  to  us  seems  either  necessary  or  true, 
yet  we  are  bound  to  treat  those  who  prefer  to  lean  on  other  and, 
as  they  think,  more  secure  foundations,  with  the  tenderness  with 
which,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  would  have  been  treated  by 
Him  who  blessed  with  His  sacred  presence  the  sincere  inquiry  of 
the  doubting  Apostle, — and  to  Whom  the  craving  for  signs  and 
wonders  was  a  mark,  not  of  love  and  faith,  but  of  perverseness 
and  unbelief.  And  if  in  our  biblical  studies  we  find  that  the 
limits  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  are  less  definite  than 
was  once  imagined,  this  may  well  be  a  cause,  not  of  fear  and 
regret,  but  of  thankfulness  and  hope.  Doubtless  the  Revelation 

•  For  a  useful  though  hostile  summary  of  the  interpreters  who, 
through  Josephus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Scotus  Erigena,  down  to 
the  philosophic  Herder  and  the  pious  Julius  Muller,  have  placed  a 
parabolical  meaning  on  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  see  the  preface 
to  a  work  ‘  On  the  Creation,’  by  the  Rev.  J.  Macdonald,  pp.  1 1 — 17. : 
a  like  view  of  their  ‘poetic  forms’  and  ‘  imagery’  is  taken  by  the 
present  Bishop  of  London.  (‘  Dangers  and  Safeguards,’  pp.  266.  271. 
281.) 
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would  be  more  surprising  if  tlie  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
mountain  of  Olivet,  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  island  of  ISIelita, 
the  influences  of  Egypt,  Chaldasa,  and  Rome,  were  found  to 
have  had  no  real  existence,  but  to  have  been,  one  and  all,  called 
into  existence  by  miraculous  interjwsition,  to  meet  the  special 
occasions  described  in  the  sacred  narrative.  But  no  one  will 
be  rash  enough  to  maintain  that  Religion  would  have  been  a 
gainer  by  such  a  process.  Rather  by  the  natural  links  which 
all  these  objects  funiish  between  the  present  and  the  past,  the 
Sacred  History  becomes  not  only  more  credible,  but  more 
edifying,  more  attractive,  more  humane  (in  whichever  sense  we 
take  that  word),  and  therefore  more  Divine.  The  Professor  of 
Hebrew  in  Oxford,  the  eminent  founder  of  the  school  of  theology 
which  bears  his  name,  has,  we  believe,  been  accused  of  Rational¬ 
ism  because  he  prefers  to  show  that  Ashes  actually  existed  which 
could  have  swallowed  the  prophet  Jonah,  rather  than  that  the  fish 
was  created  solely  for  that  purpose.  The  charge  is  true,  if  by 
Rationalism  is  meant  any  attempt  to  render  the  events  of  the 
Bible  more  probable.  The  excellent  Dr.  Macbride,  who  repre¬ 
sents  tlie  Puritan  section  of  opinion  in  that  ancient  University, 
has  published  his  belief  that  the  Pentecostal  wonders  were 
‘  the  cttect  probably  of  electric  fluid.’  *  We  do  not  defend 
the  venerable  theorist ;  but  he  doubtless  was  guided  by  the 
same  general  principle  as  that  which  led  to  the  identification  of 
the  destroying  angel  with  the  Midianite  host,  by  Baron  Bunsen, 
or  with  the  ravages  of  a  pestilence,  by  the  author  of  the  seventy- 
eighth  Psalm.f  The  old  hypothesis  that  the  last  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy  was  a  prediction  which  !Moses  made  of  liis  own 
death,  is  now  universally  surrendered ;  but  it  is  surrendered  on 
precisely  the  same  grounds  as  those  which  have  induced  the 
vast  majority  of  German,  and  many  of  our  best  English  critics, 
to  believe  that  the  second  portion  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  and  not  to  that  of 
Hezekiah.  The  relative  importance  of  the  moral  and  predic¬ 
tive  elements  in  prophecy,  and  again  of  the  historical  circum¬ 
stances  to  which,  in  the  first  instance,  the  predictions  were 
applied,  have  been  discussed  by  Davison  and  Arnold  in  a  style 
hardly  less  repugnant  to  the  literal  views  of  Dr.  M'Caul  or  Dr. 
Keith,  than  anything  in  Professor  Jowett  or  Dr.  Williams.  One 
of  the  j)assages  deemed  most  fatal  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Essayist 
just  named  (‘only  two  texts  in  the  Prophets  directly  Messianic  ’), 
was  anticipated  almost  verbally  even  by  Bishop  Pearson: — 


*  Macbride’s  ‘  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles,’  p,  20. 

I  ‘  lie  gave  their  life  over  to  the  pestilence'  Ps.  Ixxviii.  50. 
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*  Wherever  He  is  spoken  of  as  the  Anointed  One  (or  the  Mes- 
‘  siah)  it  may  well  be  first  understood  of  some  other  person, 

‘  except  it  be  in  one  place  in  Daniel.’  *  ‘  The  typical  ideas  of 

‘  patience  and  glory  in  the  Old  Testament,’  says  Dr.  Williams, 
‘find  their  culminating  fulfilment  in  the  New.’  This  is  the 
positive  side  of  his  view  of  prophecy,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  coin¬ 
cident  with  all  that  the  best  interpreters  have  said  since  the 
Reformation. 

3.  The  remaining  topic  which  this  volume  raises,  —  that  of 
the  relation  of  dogmatic  theology  to  the  simpler  forms  of  scrip¬ 
tural  truth, — need  not  be  discussed  at  length.  Key’s  ‘Lectures 
‘  on  the  Articles,’  —  recommended  (till  lately)  to  candidates  for 
orders  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Winchester  —  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  Bampton  Lectures,  on  which  rests  the  fame  of  the 
jwesent  Bishop  of  Hereford,  advance  positions  so  entirely  iden¬ 
tical  with  those  of  the  Essayists,  that  till  within  the  last  month 
w'e  should  have  deemed  it  an  impertinence  to  these  two  Prelates 
to  suppose  that  they  could,  by  their  recommendations  and  their 
publications,  have  lured  young  clergymen  into  conclusions  which 
they  now  denounce  as  heretical  and  anti-Christian. 

IV.  There  is  one  question,  in  its  pcactical  aspect,  graver  than 
any  tve  have  discussed.  It  may  be  said  that  the  mere  fact  of 
these  doctrines  having  been  held  by  some  of  our  most  eminent 
divines  justifies  their  free  discussion  within  the  pale  of  our 
national  Church.  Still  this  is  the  first  time  in  which  the  public 
attention  has  been  directly  and  expressly  called  to  the  fact. 
This  common  challenge  is  unquestionably  the  one  common 
ground  between  the  seven  authors.  Every  one  of  them  by 
lending  his  name  to  the  book  does  beyond  doubt  assert  that, 
however  much  he  may  differ  from  the  views  contained  in 
any  other  essay  than  his  own,  he  yet  vindicates  the  lawfulness 
of  holding  those  views  within  the  English  Church. 

In  justice  to  the  Bishops  of  St.  David’s  and  Hereford,  no  less 
than  to  the  Essayists,  we  must  consider  the  grounds  for  that 
right  of  speech  whicli  has  been  vehemently  disputed  both  by 
the  assailants  and  the  defenders  of  the  book.  The  ‘Westminster’ 
and  ‘National,’  hardly  less  than  the  ‘  Quarterly’  and  the  ‘Re¬ 
cord,’  demand  the  withdrawal  of  the  Essayists,  and,  we  may  add, 
by  implication,  of  the  other  eminent  persons  just  named,  and 
of  all  who  agree  with  them,  from  their  position  as  English 
clergymen.  The  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  views  maintained  is 
treated  as  a  matter  almost  of  indifference.  The  lay  contributor, 
however  offensive  his  statements,  is  dismissed  ‘  as  comparatively 


*  Pearson  ‘  On  the  Creed,’  art.  2. 
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‘  blameless.'  '  But  the  Christian  minister,  it  is  said,  has  ‘  parted 
‘  with  his  natural  liberty.’  It  is  almost  openly  avowed  (and  we 
are  sorry  to  see  this  tendency  as  much  amongst  free-thinking 
laymen  as  amongst  fanatical  clergymen)  that  Truth  was  made 
for  the  laity  and  Falsehood  for  the  clergy — that  Truth  is 
tolerable  everywhere  except  in  the  mouths  of  the  ministers  of 
the  God  of  Truth — that  Falsehood,  driven  from  every  other 
ejuarter  of  the  educated  world,  may  find  an  honoured  refuge 
behind  the  consecrated  bulwarks  of  the  Sanctuary. 

Against  this  godless  theory  of  a  national  Church  we  solemnly, 
protest.  It  is  a  theory  tainted  with  a  far  deeper  unbelief  than 
any  that  has  ever  been  charged  against  the  Essayists  and  Re¬ 
viewers.  We  do  not,  indeed,  deny  —  we  fully  believe,  that 
the  whole  state  of  subscription  to  the  Formularies  of  the 
Church,  as  now  maintained,  is  fraught  with  evil,  and  we  indi¬ 
cated  in  our  last  number  some  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
evil  might  be  mitigated,  and  some  of  the  advantages  which, 
from  its  mitigation,  would  accrue  to  the  scrupulous  consciences 
that,  whether  within  or  without  the  Church,  are  repelled  from 
the  sacred  office  by  these  needless  obstacles.  Restraints  too 
of  a  certain  kind,  from  which  laymen  are  free,  unquestionably 
are  imposed  on  the  clerical  profession  —  restraints  of  deco¬ 
rum,  restraints  of  regard  for  public  opinion,  restraints,  above 
all,  of  that  common  prudence  and  sense  of  congruity  which 
alone  can  hold  Churches  and  communities  together,  and  which 
ought  to  be  more  powerful  than  any  positive  obligation  or 
legal  enactment.  In  the  recent  High  Church  developments, 
for  example,  the  exasperation  and  the  difficulties  which  ensued 
arose  not  from  any  breach  of  rubrics  or  subscriptions,  but  from 
a  disregard  of  the  general  propriety  and  harmony  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  life.  But  still,  as  regards  his  own  religious  belief,  the 
main  question  for  a  clergyman  to  consider  is  whether  he  can 
sincerely  accept  as  a  whole  the  constitution  and  the  worship  of 
the  Church  of  which  he  is  a  minister.  Those  to  whom,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  repugnant  will  spontaneously  drop  off,  in  one  di¬ 
rection  or  another,  without  any  pressure  from  without.  Tliose 
to  whom,  as  a  whole,  it  commends  itself  as  the  best  mode  of 
serving  God  and  their  brethren,  will,  in  spite  of  any  lesser 
differences,  count  it  treason  to  the  Church,  and  to  its  Divine 
Head,  to  depart  either  from  its  ministry  or  its  communion. 

If  indeed  there  were  anything  in  the  obligations  of  the 
clergy  which  created  insuperable  barriers  between  their  belief 
and  that  of  the  educated  laity,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  both, 
in  the  name  of  religion  and  of  common  sense,  to  rise  as  one 
man  and  tear  to  slu'eds  such  barriers  between  the  teachers 
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and  the  taught,  between  Him  whose  name  is  Truth  and  those 
whose  worship  is  only  acceptable  if  offered  to  Him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.  In  this  case,  however,  we  may  be  thankful  that  no 
such  violent  convulsion  is  needed.  The  questions  raised  by 
the  Essayists,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  of  a  kind  altogether 
beside  and  beyond  the  range  over  which  the  Formularies  ex¬ 
tend.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if,  providentially,  the  confessions 
of  most  Protestant  —  indeed,  we  may  say,  of  most  Christian 
Churches,  had  been  drawn  up  at  a  time  when  public  and 
ecclesiastical  attention  being  fixed  on  other  matters,  the  doors 
had  been  left  wide  open  to  the  questions  which  a  later  and 
criticid  age  was  sure  to  raise  into  high  importance.  In  spite 
of  all  the  declamations  on  the  subject,  no  passage  has  ever  yet 
been  pointed  out  in  any  of  the  five  clerical  Essayists  which 
contradicts  any  of  the  fonnularies  of  the  Church  in  a  degree 
at  all  comparable  to  the  direct  collision  w'hich  exists  between 
the  High  Church  party  and  the  Articles,  between  the  Low 
Church  party  and  the  Prayerbook.*  Dr.  Pusey  was  for  three 
years  suspended  from  preaching,  Archdeacon  Denison  was  for 
three  years  pursued  by  the  relentless  Ditcher,  as  having  broken 
faith,  the  one  with  the  Thirty-first,  and  the  other  with  the 
Twenty-ninth  Article,  respectively  aimed  against  the  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice  and  the  Eucharistic  Presence.  The  Baptismal  Service 
and  the  Collects  never  could  have  been  written  by  those  who 
hold  the  ordinary  Puritanical  language  on  Baptism  or  on  Justi¬ 
fication.  On  these  points  the  standards  of  the  Church  have  given 
us  its  mind  in  express,  if  not  in  distinct,  terms,  and  (in  the  case  of 
the  High  Church  party)  with  a  special  view  to  their  particular 
case.  But  on  the  questions  now  debated.  Articles  and  Prayer- 
book  are  alike  silent.  There  is  no  Article  on  Inspimtion.  The 
word  occurs  only  once  throughout  the  Formularies,  namely,  in 
the  noble  Collect  which  precedes  the  Communion  Service,  where 
it  is  used  in  the  sense  (in  which  alone  it  could  be  considered  in  a 
Court  of  Law),  of  the  Divine  Influence  on  the  hearts  of  all  be¬ 
lievers.  The  technical  use  of  the  word  as  equivalent  to  super¬ 
natural  dictation  was  not  even  known  at  the  time  when  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Formularies  were  composed.  It  first  appears  in  this  sense 
in  the  Helvetic  Confession  of  1675.  The  one  Article  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bible  (the  Sixth)  excludes  other  authorities  from  a 
rank  co-ordinate  with  Scripture,  but  of  Scripture  itself  asserts 


•  As  before,  so  here,  we  except  from  our  consideration  the  lay  and 
the  deceased  contributors;  not  tliat  we  wish  to  prejudge  the  question 
in  either  instance,  but  that  we  desire  to  simplify  the  case  by  reducing 
it  to  a  practical  result. 
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no  more  than  all  the  English  Essayists  and  all  the  German  theo¬ 
logians  have  gladly  —  we  will  not  say  conceded  to  it,  but  — 
claimed  for  it.  The  fact  of  the  preservation  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  Canon,  which  no  modem  scholar  has  ever  doubted,  is 
recognised,  but  without  a  word  on  the  date,  authority,  or  inter¬ 
pretation  of  any  one  of  the  books.  On  the  question  whether 
Job  and  Jonah  be  historical  or  allegorical,  tlieologians  may 
dispute  as  they  have  always  disputed ;  but  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  not  spoken,  any  more  than  the  Catholic  Church  of  old 
spoke  in  the  Four  Councils,  or  (we  may  add)  any  more  than  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  spoken  in  the  Council  of  Trent.  Lord, 
Arthur  Hervey  and  Dr.  Rowland  Williams  may  slash  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  the  books  of  Judges  or  of  Chronicles  through  and 
through ;  we  may  condemn  tliem  as  critics,  we  may  rebuke  them 
as  rashly  unsettling  the  preconceived  opinions  of  their  less 
educated  brethren,  but  we  cannot  charge  them  for  a  moment 
with  unfaithfulness  to  a  Church  which  has  given  to  all  her  sons 
free  play  in  these  questions,  in  which,  above  all  others,  freedom 
is  essential  to  healthy  action  and  sound  conclusions.  On  the 
New  Testament  the  language  of  the  Formularies  is,  if  possible, 
even  more  open.  Mr.  Westcott  *,  whose  learning  and  candour  on 
the  subject  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture  give  to  his  opinion  un¬ 
usual  weight,  well  observes  that  the  Sixth  Article  distinctly  re¬ 
cognises  books  of  whose  authority  there  was,  and  others  ‘  of 
‘  whose  authority  there  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church,’  and 
jiromotes  the  latter  alone  to  the  full  r.ank  of  ‘  Holy  Scripture,’ 
tliough  in  a  later  clause  and  in  a  looser  sense  of  the  word,  it 
concedes  the  title  of  Canonical  to  all  such  ‘  as  arc  commonly 
‘  received  and  believed.’  ‘  It  seems  impossible,’  says  Mr.  West¬ 
cott,  ‘  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  tlie  framers  of  the  Articles 
‘  intended  to  leave  a  freedom  of  judgment  on  a  point  on  which 
‘  the  greatest  of  the  continental  reformers  and  even  of  Romish 
‘  scholars  were  divided.’  .  .  .  .  ‘  Of  this  freedom,’  he  con¬ 

tinues,  ‘  the  great  writers  of  the  Church  of  England  have 
‘  not  availed  themselves.’  But  it  is  a  freedom  which  does  not 
lapse  by  neglect.  It  is  a  freedom  which,  even  according  to 
the  strictest  letter  of  the  law,  justified  Archbishop  Howley,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  receiving  Arnold,  though  he  rejected  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  which  would  have  justified  Archbishop 
Parker  in  receiving  Calvin,  though  he  doubted  the  authenticity 
of  the  Second  Epistle  of  St  Peter. 

On  the  subject  of  External  and  Internal  Evidence,  the  silence 


*  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  p.  268.  This  interpretation  of  the 
Article  is  its  only  mode  of  escape  from  a  grave  historical  error. 
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of  the  Formularies  is  still  more  impressive.  There  is  no  Article 
which  bears  even  remotely  on  these  most  interesting  topics. 
There  is  no  definition  of  a  miracle.  There  is  no  definition  of  a 
prophecy.  Philosophical  questions  of  the  highest  consequence 
may  be  raised  concerning  both.  Paley  and  Coleridge,  Elliott 
and  Alford,  may  contradict  each  other  and  every  one  else. 
They  are  free  to  do  so.  The  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  Bishops  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have  been  in  ours.  They  knew,  or  they  were  guided 
by  a  Higher  Wisdom  than  their  own  to  the  conclusion,  that 
these  are  subjects  which  ecclesiastical  decrees  cannot  control  or 
touch ;  that  what  commends  itself  as  proof  to  one  age  is  repul¬ 
sive  to  another;  that  the  processes  by  which  the  human  mind 
and  the  human  race  hold  communion  with  the  Infinite  are  too 
delicate,  too  complex,  too  subtle,  to  be  comprised  within  the 
formula  of  any  single  age  or  any  single  school. 

We  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  enter  into  the  alleged 
dogmatical  differences  between  the  Essays  and  the  Articles. 
The  book  does  not  profess  to  treat  of  dogmatic  Theology,  and 
contradictions  to  the  Formulaiaes  cannot  be  elicited  from  remote 
allusions,  still  less  from  omissions.  It  may  be  well,  however, 
in  ])as8ing,  to  observe  how  on  one  subject  often  put  forward, 
that  of  ‘  the  Atonement,’  the  same  ignorance  prevails  of  the 
real  doctrines  of  the  Church,  as  in  the  topics  already  noticed. 
The  teaching  of  the  ancient  Church  and  of  our  owm,  on  this 
doctrine,  has  been  more  than  once  shown  to  be  in  essential 
points  identical  with  that  of  the  chief  I^ssayists.  But  it  re¬ 
mained  for  the  present  controversy  to  bring  out  the  fact  in  an 
unexpected  form.  In  a  pamphlet  embodying  his  speech  in 
Convocation,  and  requiring,  as  he  justly  says,  the  ‘  strictest 
‘  accuracy  —  accuracy  in  minute  details’  (Pref.  p.  iii.),  an  es¬ 
timable  opponent  of  the  present  volume,  in  order  to  prove  a 
contradiction  on  this  point  between  a  solitary  passage  of  one  of  the 
Essayists  and  the  Thirty-first  Article,  has  actually  been  obliged 
to  interpolate  into  his  quotation  of  the  Article  the  very  ex¬ 
pression  at  issue  between  himself  and  his  adversary.  In  place  of 
the  comprehensive  Biblical  expression  adopted  by  all  parties  in 
the  Church,  he  substitutes,  without  acknowledgment,  the  phrase, 
found  neither  in  Bible  nor  Prayerbook,  ‘pacifying  of  Golds 
‘  displeasure.'  *  The  contradiction  which  he  endeavours  to  fasten 
on  the  Essayist  thus  recoils  on  his  own  head.  We  entirely 


*  Dr.  Jelf’s  ‘  Specific  Evidences,’  p.  36.  For  the  Scriptural  mean, 
ing  of  the  word  ‘  propitiation,’  for  which  Dr.  .Jelf  has  substituted  his 
gloss,  see  Hey’s  Lectures  on  Arts.  XI.,  XXXI. 
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acquit  liim  of  anything  but  temerity  of  such  a  kind  as  certainly 
to  deter  him  from  np|)earing  again  to  denounce  his  brethren. 
He  is  himself  too  conscientious  and  honourable  a  man  not  to 
deplore  so  strange  a  misstatement. 

On  these  main  questions,  therefore,  the  clamour  that  has  been 
raised  against  the  writers  as  having  contravened  the  Formularies 
of  the  Church,  only  shows  that  they  who  raised  the  cry  are  as 
regardless  of  those  Formularies  as  we  have  already  shown  that 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  theology  of  their  own  country  and  of 
the  continent.  A  dim  sense,  however,  of  the  true  state  of  the 
case  has  made  itself  felt  at  times  during  the  controversy,  chiefly 
in  the  Episcopal  utterances.  ‘  The  difticulties  of  ecclesiastical 
‘  courts,’  *  the  grave  deliberations,’  the  ‘  guarded  ’  and  ‘  cautious  ’ 

*  language  of  the  Essayists,’  are  all  so  many  forms  for  expressing 
an  imperfectly  realised  conviction  that  there  is,  after  all,  no 
opposition  between  the  Articles  and  the  doctrines  of  the  book, 
which  only  has  remained  unossailed  by  legal  weapons  because 
its  adversaries  well  know  that  by  such  weapons  it  is  in  fact  un¬ 
assailable.  Flippancy  of  style,  and  rash  partnership,  are  the  only 
specific  charges  that  remain;  and  on  these  points  we  concur 
with  the  Episcopal  censors.  But  there  is  no  liturgical  condem¬ 
nation  of  bad  taste,  except  by  the  example  of  contrast ;  there 
is  no  Article  against  joint  liability,  unless  it  be  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Of  Christian  men’s  goods  not  common  ’). 

In  making  these  statements  as  to  the  general  tendency  of  the 
volume,  we  freely  grant  that,  in  detail,  it  contains  occasional 
contradictions,  real  or  apparent,  to  the  language  of  some  of  the 
Formularies.  AVhen,  for  example,  Mr.  Wilson  s])eaks  of  the 
Athunasian  Creed  as  ‘  unhappy,’  this  expression  is  doubtless  not 
less  (or  more)  repugnant  to  the  Eiglith  Article  than  Archbishop 
Tillotson’s  well-known  ‘  wish  that  we  were  well  rid  of  it.’  When 
he  expresses  his  belief  that  virtuous  heathens  will  be  saved,  it 
is  not  less  (or  more)  repugnant  to  the  Eighteenth  Article  than  St. 
Peter’s  declaration  that  ‘  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  God 
‘  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  Him,’  and  the  nume¬ 
rous  confirmations  of  that  inspired  truth,  from  Justin  Martyr 
down  to  the  present  Bishop  of  London,  in  sermons  i)reached  in 
the  generous  ardour  of  youth  before  the  University  of  Oxford.* 
But  we  should  like  to  see  the  man  w’ho  for  such  contradictions 
as  these  w'ill  venture  to  call  his  brother  to  account.  Let  him 
who  agrees  with  every  word  and  statement  of  the  Formularies 
cast  the  first  stone  at  these  variations.  All  clergymen,  of 


*  Five  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  by  A. 
C.  Tail,  M.A. 
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whatever  school,  who  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of  their  own 
opinions  and  of  the  letter  of  the  Prayerbook  and  Articles,  must 
go  out  one  by  one,  beginning  at  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  in  his  palace  at  Lambeth,  even  down  to  the  humblest 
curate  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  Drs.  Irons  and  M‘Caul. 
All  laymen,  too,  who  by  virtue  of  their  subscriptions  in 
either  University  hold  any  oflSce  of  trust  or  emolument 
therein,  will  remember  that  they  also  are  bound  by  precisely  the 
same  obligations  in  this  respect  as  the  highest  dignitary  in  the 
land.  All  Professors  and  almost  all  Fellows  of  either  Univer¬ 
sity,  be  their  laical  hatred  to  the  Established  Church  ever  so 
intense,  yet  live  in  houses  of  crystal  as  fragile  and  as  trans¬ 
parent  as  those  which  encase  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  In 
this  respect  the  clergy  and  a  large  section  of  our  educated  laymen 
speak  and  think  under  the  same  conditions.  *  What  is  open 
to  the  Professors  of  History  and  of  Natural  Science  is  open 
no  less  to  the  Professors  of  Divinity.  What  is  closed  to  the 
Professors  of  Divinity  is  no  less  closed  to  the  Professors  of 
Ilistoiy  and  of  Natural  Science. 

It  is  no  new  claim  of  liberty  either  in  a  larger  or  a  smaller 
sense,  that  we  are  putting  forward  for  the  Essayists,  or  for  those 
whom,  as  an  advanced  guard,  they  represent.  We  and  (with 
one  exception)  they,  have  uniformly  held  the  same  language 
of  toleration  towards  all  the  divisions  of  the  Church.  Mr. 
Wilson,  indeed,  by  his  unfortunate  onslaught  on  the  ninetieth 
‘  Tract  for  the  Times,’  twenty  years  ago,  has  laid  himself  open 
to  a  just  Nemesis.  But  he,  we  doubt  not,  has  long  ago  re¬ 
pented  of  that  ungenerous  act,  and  the  most  distinguished  of 
ins  colleagues  may  challenge  their  opponents  to  name  a  single 
instance  in  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  abridge  for  others 
the  freedom  which  they  demand  for  themselves.  In  the  suc¬ 
cessive  attacks  which  have  been  directed  against  Mr.  Ward  and 
Dr.  Newman  in  1845,  against  Dr.  Hampden  in  1847,  against 
^Ir.  Gorham  in  1850,  against  Archdeacon  Denison  in  1856, 
against  Mr.  Bryan  King  in  1860,  no  name,  connected  with 
the  Essayists  or  their  supporters,  will  be  found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  persecutors  —  some  will  be  found  to  have  always  thrown 
their  whole  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  depressed  and  weaker 
side.  We  may  ourselves  triumjjhantly  appeal  to  a  former 
number  of  this  Review  t,  for  a  vindication  of  this  right  of  free 


•  Viz.  The  declaration  that  the  Articles  are  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  God,  and  that  the  Prayerbook  contains  nothing  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God. 

f  Ed.  Rev.  July,  1850.  ‘The  Gorham  Controversy.’ 
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speech  to  that  very  party,  who  then,  as  it  was  thought,  on 
the  eve  of  expulsion  from  the  Church,  are  now  bent  on 
trampling  down  those  by  whose  aid  they  were  themselves  pre¬ 
served,  thus  to  requite  evil  for  good,  and  hatred  for  our  good 
will. 

Great  indeed  would  have  been  the  calamity  to  the  Church 
and  country,  if  the  recent  agitation  had  succeeded  in  the  attempt 
to  stifle  free  discussion  and  research  on  theological  subjects. 
There  is  danger  in  all  such  inquiries,  but  there  is  a  still  greater 
danger  in  the  suppression  of  inquiry.  There  is  the  rashness  of 
the  moth  that  flies  into  the  fire ;  but  there  is  the  rashness,  no 
less,  as  Archbishop  Whately  has  well  said,  of  the  horse  that  is 
burnt  to  death  because  it  refuses  to  leave  its  accustomed  stall. 
There  is  an  advantage  in  caution  and  silence ;  but  there  is  an 
advantage  also  in  courage  and  in  speaking  out.  ‘  Doubt,’ 
says  Professor  Jowett,  ‘comes  in  at  the  window  when  Inquiry 
‘  is  denied  at  the  door.’  It  is  a  parable  worthy  of  John  Bunyan. 
"We  almost  see  the  venerable  Sage,  worn  with  anxious  re¬ 
verential  research,  rudely  repelled  by  the  sturdy  guardians  of 
orthodoxy  from  the  wide  jwrtals  at  which  he  humbly  knocks  for 
admittance,  whilst,  aloft  and  behind,  the  grinning,  chattering 
Imp  has  climbed  in  through  the  lattice  and  occupied  the  inner¬ 
most  chamber  of  the  house.  The  Arcopagitica  of  Milton  still 
speaks  to  us  with  a  living  eloquence,  of  which  a  few  words  may 
here  suffice :  — 

‘  Our  faith  and  knowledge  thrive  hy  exercise,  as  well  as  our  limbs 
and  complexion.  Truth  is  compared  in  Scripture  to  a  streaming 
fountain  ;  if  her  waters  flow  not  in  a  perpetual  progression,  they 
sicken  into  a  muddy  pool  of  conformity  and  tradition.’  ‘  If  it  come 
to  inquisitions  again  and  licensing,  and  tliat  we  are  so  timorous  of 
ourselves  and  so  suspicious  of  all  men,  as  to  fear  each  bush,  and  the 
shaking  of  every  leaf, — if  some  who  but  of  late  were  little  better  than 
silenced  from  preaching,  shall  come  now  to  silence  us  from  reading, 
except  what  they  please,  it  cannot  be  guessed  what  is  intended  by 
some,  but  a  second  tyranny  over  learning.’  .  .  .  ‘  And  if  it  be 

feared  that  infection  of  errors  may  spread,  then  all  human  controversy 
in  religious  points  must  remove  out  of  the  world  ;  yea,  and  the  Bible 
itself,  for  that  ofttiines  relates  blasphemy  not  nicely,  it  describes 
the  carnal  sense  of  wicked  men  not  unclegantly,  it  brings  in  holiest 
men  passionately  murmuring  against  Providence  through  all  the 
arguments  of  Epicurus ;  in  other  great  disputes  it  answers  dubiously 
and  darkly  to  the  common  reader.  For  all  these  causes  we  know 
that  the  Bible  itself  is  put  by  the  Papists  into  the  first  rank  of  pro¬ 
hibited  books.’ 

If  the  Bishops  had  been  successful  in  their  design  of  terrifying 
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or  driving  out  of  the  Church  those  whom  they  themselves  confess 
to  be  amongst  its  chief  ornaments,  not  only  would  the  individual 
loss  have  been  irreparable,  but  the  heavy  blow  and  discourage¬ 
ment  to  all  Biblical  study, —  the  breach  between  religion  and 
science,  between  devotion  and  truth, —  the  repulsion,  (already 
sufficiently  alarming,)  of  the  higher  intelligences  and  more 
generous  spirits  of  the  rising  generation  from  the  sacred  pro¬ 
fession, —  would  have  {jone  far  to  have  reduced  the  National 
Church  to  the  level  of  an  illiterate  sect  or  a  mere  satellite 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  dfinger  has  been  averted,  not 
merely  by  the  failure  of  the  assailants,  but  by  the  silent  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  assailed.  Had  they  Avavered  under  the  storm  which 
burst  upon  them,  the  cause  of  Religion  and  of  religious  freedom 
might  have  suffered  a  portentous  eclipse.  In  that  calm  attitude 
we  trust  that  they  will  hold  their  ground,  *  in  the  quietness  and 
‘  confidence’  which  for  the  present  is  their  best  strength. 

AVe  have  spoken  freely  of  their  shortcomings  in  the  volume 
which,  for  the  time  at  least,  has  retarded  the  progress  of  re¬ 
ligious  thought  and  knowledge,  by  awakening  needless  clamour, 
and  presenting  great  truths  in  repulsive  forms.  But  the  future 
is  now  in  their  hands.  It  is  not  less  true  of  them  now  than  it 
was  fourteen  years  ago,  that  — 

‘  They  are  amongst  the  few  leading  spirits  who  unite  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  the  rising  generation,  to  a 
real  knowledge  of  that  attractive  theology  which,  coming  from  the 
early  seat  of  the  Reformation,  Avas  likely  for  good  or  for  evil  so 
deeply  to  atfect  the  highest  interests  of  our  own  Church ;  and  who 
sanctify  their  acuteness  and  learning  by  an  earnest  love  of  Gospel 
truth.  Humanly  speaking,  it  is  only  to  such  men,  if  perchance  they 
may  be  found  among  us,  that  we  look  with  any  confidence  as  fitted 
to  be  the  guides  of  an  inquiring  age.’  * 

So  spoke  one  who,  though  for  a  moment  betrayed  into 
joining  their  accusers,  is,  we  rejoice  to  see,  returning  to  that 
juster  and  serener  view  of  the  prospects  of  our  Church,  which 
alone  is  worthy  of  his  high  ecclesiastic.al  position  and  of  bis 
own  better  nature.  They  themselves  will  not  have  passed 
through  this  tempest  without  gaining  some  useful  experience. 
They  will  have  learned,  the  necessity  of  speaking  the  truth 
not  only,  as  they  have  done,  boldly,  but  in  wisdom  and  in 
love,  in  the  presence  of  this  crisis  of  their  lives,  they  are 
called  to  ‘  dedicate  themselves  afresh  to  the  service  of  their 

*  ‘  Suggestions  to  the  Tlieologioal  Student,’  by  A.  C.  Tait,  D.C.L. 
Preface,  p.  x.  1846:  reprinted  in  ‘Dangers  and  Safeguards.’  (1861.) 
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‘  IMaster,’  not  in  the  sense  in  which  one  of  their  chief  assailants 
exemplified  these  words*  in  his  own  case,  by  the  immediate 
misapplication  of  a  solemn  trust,  but  by  fulfilling  with  renewed 
energy  the  duty  which  their  peculiar  position  has  laid  upon 
them  of  ‘building  up’ where  they  have  destroyed, —  of  ‘  re- 

*  pairing  the  breaches  ’  which  they  themselves  have  broken, 
it  may  be,  in  zeal  for  Divine  Truth,  and  *  restoring  the  paths 

*  to  dwell  in  ’  to  which  they  have  hitherto  only  pointed  the 
way.  They  have  by  this  unexpected  turn  of  events  been  thrust 
into  an  eminence,  not  of  their  ow'n  seeking,  but  from  which 
their  voices  will  be  heard  far  and  near  by  those  who  will  listen 
to  few  besides.  Amongst  all  the  correctives  which  zealous 
enemies  and  anxious  friends  may  wish  to  supply  to  anything 
erroneous  or  dangerous  in  their  present  teaching,  none  will  be 
so  effective  as  the  sight  of  tlieir  own  self-devotion,  the  sound 
of  their  own  call  to  duty,  to  faith,  to  charity.  Judging  by  the 
usual  course  of  events,  it  is  probable  that  before  twenty  years 
are  passed,  they  will  be  seated  in  the  high  places  of  the  Church, 
now  occupied  by  those  who  twenty  years  ago  were  suffering 
under  the  obloquy  which  at  present  rests  on  them.  But,  mean¬ 
while,  they  have  before  them  the  grand  opportunities  which  the 
]>eculiar  position  of  an  English  clergyman  commands,  even 
in  the  most  secluded  parish.  Some  of  them  have,  over 
and  above  this  general  opening  for  Christian  energy,  special 
fields  of  usefulness,  the  fairest  that  man  could  desire.  The 
School  of  Arnold,  the  College  of  Wesley,  the  great  Univer¬ 
sity  whence  has  already  issued  within  our  own  recollection  a 
spiritual  influence  which,  for  good  or  evil,  has  penetrated  the 
whole  country,  —  these  are  spheres  which,  filled  as  they 
have  been  filled  and  may  be  filled  again,  may  satisfy  the 
loftiest  aspirations  that  ever  fired  ecclesiastical  ambition  or 
apostolical  devotion.  It  will  be  theirs  to  show,  not  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  widest  range  of  inquiry  and  knowledge 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  most  practical  usefulness  and  the 
purest  piety.  There  have  no  doubt  been  cold  Latitudinarians, 
as  there  have  been  worldly  High  Churchmen  and  self-seeking 
Puritans.  But  history  has  again  and  again  recorded  the  noblest 
examples  of  Christian  life  and  teaching  amongst  those  who 
offended  and  rose  above  the  theological  prejudices  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  great  divines  of  the  Revolution  were  assailed 
by  the  Convocation  of  that  day  as  ‘  rationalists,’  ‘  Socinians,’ 


*  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  his  Clergy  against  the 
Essays  and  Reviews,  Feb.  4.  1861. 
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*  infidels,’ *  atheists.’*  Yet  no  one  now  doubts  the  pastoral 
goodness  of  Burnet,  the  blameless  sanctity  of  Cudworth  or  of 
Whichcote,  the  loving  orthodoxy  of  Tillotson,  the  indomitable 
vigour  of  Barrow.  And  in  our  own  time  it  would  be  easy  to 
point  either  to  those  who  are  recently  departed  from  us,  or  to 
those  who  still  live  amongst  us,  of  whom  it  may  l)e  truly  said 
that  ‘  the  zeal  of  God’s  house  has  eaten  them  up,’  and  who  yet 
have  all  their  life  long  laboured  under  the  cruel  imputations  of 
heresy  which  men,  immeasurably  their  inferiors  in  power  and  in 
holiness,  have  ventured  to  cast  against  them.  There  may  be 
troubled  times  before  us.  We  know  not  what  trials  are  in 
store  for  the  Church  or  for  Religion.  But  if  the  Church  of 
England  is  to  hold  its  place  as  a  national  institution, — if  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  to  hold  its  place  as  the  religion  of  the  world, — it  must 
be  by  the  fulfilment  of  hopes  such  as  that  which  breathes 
through  the  chief  Essay  in  this  now  celebrated  volume,  and  with 
which  we  gladly  conclude. 

‘  Time  was  when  tlie  Gospel  was  before  the  age ;  when  it  breathed 
a  new  life  into  a  decaying  world, — when  tlie  difficulties  of  Christianity 
W'ere  difficulties  of  the  heart  only,  and  the  highest  minds  found  in 
its  truths  not  only  the  rule  of  their  lives,  but  a  wellspring  of  intellec¬ 
tual  delight.  Is  it  to  be  held  a  thing  impossible  that  the  Christian 
Religion,  instead  of  shrinking  into  itself,  may  again  embrace  the 

thoughts  of  men  upon  the  earth  ? . Those  who  hold 

the  possibility  of  such  a  reconcilement  or  restoration  of  belief  are 


•  See  the  attacks  of  the  Nonjurors  on  Archbishop  Tillotson.  ‘His 
‘  religion  is  latitudinarian,  which  is  none;  that  is,  nothing  that  is  posi- 

■  ‘  tive,  but  against  everything  that  is  positive  in  other  religions.  He 

1  ‘  is  owned  by  the  atheistical  wits  of  all  England  as  their  true  primate 

I  ‘  and  apostle.  They  glory  and  rejoice  in  him,  and  make  their  public 

I  *  boasts  of  him.  He  leads  them  not  only  the  length  of  Socinianism, 

‘but  to  call  in  question  all  Revelation,  turn  Genesis  into  a  romance,’ 
'  &c.  (Birch’s  ‘  Life  of  Tillotson,’ p.  297.)  ‘  A  considerable  cause  of 

‘  our  divisions  hath  been  the  broaching  scandalous  names  and  em- 
I  ‘ploying  them  to  blast  the  reputation  of  worthy  men;  bespattering 

I  ‘  and  aspersing  them  with  insinuations  and  injuries  devised  by  spiteful 

■  ‘  and  applied  by  simple  people ;  latitudinarians,  rationalists,  and  I 

'  ‘know  not  what  other  names,  intended  for  reproach,  although  im- 

*  ‘  parting  better  signification  than  those  dull  detractors  can,  it  seems, 

I  ‘discern.’  (Sermons  and  Fragments  of  Barrow,  p.  245.,  published  in 

1834,  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Manchester.)  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  learned  editor  did  not  recall  this  warning  of  Barrow  before 
:  he  lent  his  name  to  the  approval  of  similar  attacks  on  ‘  the  reputations 

‘  of  worthy  men  ’  in  our  own  day. 
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anxious  to  disen<;af;e  Christianity  from  all  suspicion  of  disguise  or 
unfairness.  They  wish  to  preserve  the  historical  use  of  Scripture  as 
the  continuous  witness  in  all  ages  of  the  higher  things  in  the  heart 
of  man,  as  the  inspired  source  of  truth,  and  the  way  to  the  better 
life.  They  are  willing  to  take  away  some  of  the  external  supports, 
because  they  are  not  needed  and  do  hjirm  ;  also  because  they,  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  meaning.  They  have  a  faith,  not  that  after  a  period 
of  transition  all  things  will  remain  just  as  they  were  before,  but  that 
they  will  all  come  round  again  to  the  use  of  man  and  to  the  glory  of 
God.  When  interpreted  like  any  other  book,  by  the  same  rules  of 
evidence  and  by  the  same  canons  of  criticism,  the  Bible  will  still 
remain  unlike  any  other  book  ;  its  beauty  will  be  freshly  seen,  as  of 
a  picture  which  is  restored  after  many  ages  to  its  original  state  ;  it 
will  create  a  new  interest,  and  make  for  itself  a  new  kind  of  autho¬ 
rity  by  the  life  which  is  in  it  It  will  be  a  spirit  and  not  a  letter ; 
as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  having  an  influence  like  that  of  the  spoken 
word,  or  the  book  newly  found.  The  purer  the  light  in  the  human 
heart,  the  more  it  will  have  an  expression  of  itself  in  the  mind  of 
Christ ;  the  greater  the  knowledge  of  the  development  of  man,  the 
truer  will  be  the  insight  gained  into  “  the  increasing  purpose  ”  of 
Revelation.  In  which  also  the  individual  soul  has  a  practical  part, 
tinding  a  sympathy  with  its  own  imperfect  feelings  in  the  broken 
utterance  of  the  Psalmist  or  the  Prophet,  as  well  as  in  the  fulness  of 
Christ.  The  harmony  between  Scripture  and  the  life  of  man  in  all 
its  stages,  may  be  far  greater  than  appears  at  present.  No  one  can 
form  any  notion,  from  w’hat  we  see  around  us,  of  the  power  which 
Christianity  might  have  if  it  were  at  one  with  the  conscience  of  man, 
and  not  at  variance  with  his  intellectual  convictions.  There  a  world, 
weary  of  the  heat  and  dust  of  controversy,  —  of  speculations  about 
God  and  man,  — weary  too  of  the  rapidity  of  its  own  motion,  would 
return  home  and  find  rest.’  {Essay  on  the  Interpretation  of  Serip- 
ture,  p.  375.) 
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Art.  VII. — Autobiography,  I.etters,  and  Literary  Remains  of 
Mrs.  Piozzi  (  Thrale).  Edited,  with  notes  and  an  introductory- 
account  of  her  Life  and  AVritings,  by  A.  Hayward,  Esq., 
Q.C.  2  vols.  London :  1861. 

^^riESE  volumes  (if  we  may  judge  of  them  by  our  own  im¬ 
pressions)  belong  to  that  class  of  which  the  attraction  ap¬ 
pears  to  grow  on  the  reader  as  he  peruses  them.  We  took  them 
up  with  but  a  languid  feeling  of  interest,  and  that  arising 
merely  from  the  collateral  circumstance  of  the  large  spaee 
filled  by  the  lady  who  forms  their  subject  in  the  history  of  Dr. 
Johnson  and  his  circle.  We  lay  them  down,  not  only  with  a 
lively  impression  of  the  dramatic  character  of  their  contents, 
but  already  imbued  with  something  of  a  spirit  of  partisanship. 
We  enter  with  all  our  hearts  into  the  important  biographical 
controversies :  —  how  far  Mrs.  Thrale-Piozzi  was  justified  in  the 
very  uncompromising  language  which  she  uses  respecting  her 
first  husband  the  brewer,  and  the  equally  unsparing  eulogies 
which  she  bestows  on  her  second  husband  the  fiddler ; — whether 
her  children  were  heartless  as  King  Lear’s,  or  righteously  in¬ 
dignant  as  Queen  Gertrude’s  of  Denmark ;  —  whether  the  great 
moral  bt  was  actuated,  in  snubbing  the  lady  as  severely  as  he 
did,  by  a  just  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  or  by  regrets  for 
the  fleshpots  of  Streatham.  We  fancy  ourselves  admitted  to 
her  drawing-room,  mixing  familiarly  with  its  members,  and  taking 
our  part  in  the  gossip  and  scandal  concerning  its  mistress  and 
her  atfairs,  in  which  they  all  so  profusely  indulged. 

There  is  scarcely  any  sketch  of  a  real  human  life  so  dull  or 
so  trifling — and  this,  though  assuredly  not  dull,  is  trifling 
enough  —  which  is  not  a  text  for  endless  meditation.  It  stirs 
the  imagination  to  fill  up  the  deficient  details,  and  add  appen¬ 
dices  of  our  own  composing.  And  herein  lies  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  real  and  fictitious  narrative,  rather  in  favour  of  the  former. 
Novel-reading,  in  one  shape  or  another,  has  been  the  passion  of 
all  ages,  and  in  its  present  shape  it  has  almost  superseded  the 
kindred  attractions  of  the  drama,  and  greatly  weakened  the 
taste  for  poetry.  But  absorbing  as  are  the  charms  of  romance, 
it  lacks,  on  the  whole,  this  peculiar  advantage.  It  is  deficient 
in  suggestiveness.  Of  course  every  one  will  remember  plenty 
of  exceptions  to  so  comprehensive  a  rule.  But  on  the  whole, 
the  more  high  wrought  the  fiction,  the  more  powerfully  it  may 
address  itself  to  the  sympathies  and  the  sentiments,  the  more 
strongly  it  may  occupy  the  memory,  the  less  it  calls  on  imagi- 
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nation  to  eke  it  out.  We  can  add  but  very  little,  from  our 
own  stores,  to  ‘  Jane  Eyre,’  or  to  ‘  Adam  Bede.’  The  train  of 
thought  which  such  pages  produce  does  not  wander  far  beyond 
those  pages  themselves,  while  even  the  most  indifferent  memoir 
excites  the  imaginative  faculty  to  fill  up  its  meagre  outlines. 
A  good  novel,  like  a  good  dinner,  affords  a  pleasure  doubtless 
high,  but  complete  in  itself ;  a  good  biography  leaves  the  reader 
with  an  inexhaustible  appetite  for  a  furtlicr  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  of  it. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hayward  has  per¬ 
formed  his  editorial  labour,  that  he  partakes  with  us  in  this  pecu¬ 
liar  zest  for  the  details  of  biography ;  by  no  means  despising  its 
trivialities,  which  are  often  the  most  captivating  and  sometimes 
the  most  instructive  parts  of  it.  He  entirely  realizes  to  himself 
the  incidents  of  the  little  domestic  epic  contained  in  these  frag¬ 
mentary  remnants.  He  warms  with  the  subject,  and  is  easily 
converted  from  the  impartial  editor  into  the  eager  advocate. 
Scarcely  could  Fanny  Burney  or  Sir  John  Hawkins,  or  the 
great  Boswell  himself,  have  entered  with  keener  spirit  into  the 
quarrels,  and  jealousies,  and  recriminations  of  that  clever  coterie 
to^which  they  belonged,  but  which  lives  for  us  in  their  records 
only.  It  isnecdless  to  say  how  much  additional  enjoyment  it  gives 
to  travel  along  the  road  with  an  editorial  companion  of  this 
description,  who  stops  you  at  every  turn  to  give  his  own  opinion 
on  the  prospect,  instead  of  the  ordinary  guide  who  simply  shows 
the  way,  and  leaves  you  to  your  meditation.  It  provokes  dis¬ 
cussion.  We  fancy  ourselves  to  have  very  considerable  ground 
of  controversy  with  Mr.  Hayward,  as  we  shall  presently  have 
to  show.  But  whether  he  be  right  or  wrong,  ho  has  at  all 
events  very  good  reasons  to  give  for  the  judgments  which  he 
forms ;  they  are  the  judgments  of  a  critic  applying  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature  as  modified  by  the  habits  of  modern 
social  life,  to  problems  arising  out  of  the  same  human  nature 
moulded  by  the  habits  of  a  time  recent  in  point  of  years,  but 
already  distant  in  many  of  its  usages. 

Mrs.  Thralc  during  her  long  life  contributed  largely  to  the 
amusement  and  edification  of  her  contemporaries  by  publications 
concerning  berself  and  her  family  affairs.  It  is  but  just  to  add 
that  this  liberality  of  exposure  was  in  some  degree  authorised 
by  the  gross  personalities  of  which  she  was  made  the  victim. 
Her  ‘Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson,’ her  ‘  Correspondence  ’  with 
him,  her  two  volumes  of  travels  in  Italy,  abound  with  con¬ 
fidences  of  this  description.  But,  in  addition,  she  had  the 
habit  of  scribbling  every  thought  that  came  uppermost  con¬ 
cerning  the  same  deeply  interesting  subject,  in  diaries,  in  me- 
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moranda,  and  on  the  margins  of  books.  !Many  of  these  have 
been  preserved.  The  raw  materials  which  !^Ir.  Hayward  has 
made  use  of,  and  wliich  form  indeed  the  groundwork  of  his 
publication,  consist  of  ‘  Autobiographical  jMemoirs  ’  of  a  frag¬ 
mentary  kind,  marginal  notes  on  books,  letters,  and,  last  not 
least,  an  extract  in  his  second  volume  from  ‘  Thraliana,’  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  storehouse  of  manuscript  anecdotes  to  which  she 
seems  to  have  resorted  whenever  pique,  or  self-defence,  or  love 
of  scandal,  or  any  kindred  feeling,  required  a  vent  through  the 
pen.  If  this  last  relic  of  the  lady’s  talents,  contained,  as  wc 
are  here  informed,  in  six  books  of  about  300  pages  each,  and 
extending  over  thirty-two  years  and  a  half,  answers  in  any 
degree  to  the  single  example  which  ^Ir.  Hayward  has  been 
allowed  to  give  us,  its  contents  must  possess  a  piquancy  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  anything  avc  have  yet  obtained  on  the  subject.  But  we 
are  not  told  whether  there  is  any  probability  of  its  ever  seeing 
the  light ;  and  judging  by  the  fragment  now  produced,  we  have 
doubts  whether  it  ought  to  do  so. 

"We  must  pass  over  many  an  amusing  anecdote  of  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  Hester  Lynch  Salusbury,  her  high  Cambro-British  lineage 
(she  boasts  somewhere  of  a  descent  from  Charles  the  Sixth  of 
France  and  Isabella  of  Bavaria),  her  good  looks — which  induced 
Hogarth  to  take  her  likeness,  at  fourteen,  in  the  ‘  Lady’s  Last 
‘  Stake  ’ —  and  only  dwell  a  moment  on  her  singular,  masculine 
education;  a  less  uncommon  exception,  in  those  days,  to  the  con¬ 
ventional  dreariness  of  feminine  tuition,  than  in  our  more  mono¬ 
tonous  society.  Her  first  instruction  was  that  of  the  stable  — 

‘  kicking  her  heels  on  a  corn-bin,  and  learning  to  drive  of  the  old 
‘coachman’;  then  came  a  thorough  training  in  Latin,  with 
some  sniattering  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  very  considerable 
acquaintance  with  French  and  Italian  literature.  It  was  a  mind 
thus  disciplined  which  both  attracted  her  in  the  first  instance 
towards  Dr.  Johnson,  and  led  his  attention  towards  herself.  Her 
writings  show  the  extreme  readiness  with  which  she  used  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained,  and  prove  thereby  that  it  was  by  no 
means  that  of  a  ‘  schoolboy  of  the  lowest  form,’  as  Johnson  is 
reported  to  have  said  in  one  of  his  fits  of  contradiction.  Far 
from  being  pretentious  or  pedantic,  she  seems  to  us  to  have 
rather  depreciated  her  own  acquirements,  and  neglected  the  dis¬ 
play  of  them ;  her  extreme  versatility  of  tastes,  and  disengaged 
mind,  carrying  her  off  from  literary  occupation  to  livelier  em¬ 
ployment  so  rapidly  that  the  traces  of  blue  disappear,  almost  as 
soon  as  developed,  in  the  rainbow  hues  of  her  variety.  In  truth, 
and  to  say  it  once  for  all,  while  we  have  not  found  our  estimate 
of  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  heart,  or  of  her  judgment,  raised  by  the  con- 
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tents  of  these  volumes, —  notwithstanding  Mr.  Hayward’s  chival¬ 
rous  running  commentary  of  defence, — our  opinion  of  her  talents 
has  been  considerably  augmented.  However  deficient  in  taste 
and  coarse  in  sentiment  she  may  have  shown  herself,  a  very 
clever  woman  she  unquestionably  was. 

And  a  thorough  woman  also.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
her  proficiency  in  classics  and  philosophy  would  have  been 
half  so  great  if  she  had  not  begun,  school-girl  fashion,  by  falling 
very  much  in  love  with  her  old  tutor.  This  was  a  Dr.  Arthur 
Collier  *,  a  personage  who  has  passed  away  without  leaving 
any  memorials  of  himself,  but  whose  power  over  his  fair  pupils 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  most  romantic  character  —  Cadenus 
and  Vanessa,  Abelard  and  Heloise,  rise  to  the  recollection  as 
we  read  her  account  of  him.  She  drove  away  her  early  suitors 
in  order  to  make  Dr.  Collier  laugh  — 

‘  Who  did  not  perhaps  wish  to  see  me  give  a  heart  away  which  he 
held  completely  in  his  hand,  since  he  kindly  became  my  preceptor  in 
Latin,  logic,  rhetoric,  &c.  We  began,  I  think,  before  1  was  thirteen 
years  old.  On  the  day  I  was  sixteen  he  confessed  sixty-four,  I  re¬ 
member  ;  the  difference  or  agreement  never  crossed  my  mind,  nor 
seemed  to  have  crossed  his.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  250.) 

‘  Never  have  I  failed  remembering  him  with  a  preference  as  com¬ 
pletely  distinct  from  the  venerating  solicitude  which  hung  heavily 
over  my  whole  soul  whilst  connected  with  Dr.  Johnson,  as  it  was 
from  the  strong  connubial  duty  that  tied  my  every  thoucht  to  Mr. 
Thrale’s  interest,  or  from  the  fervid  and  attractive  passion  which 
made  twenty  years  passed  in  Piozzi’s  enchanting  society  seem  like  a 
happy  dream  of  twenty  hours.  My  first  friend  formed  my  mind  to 
resemble  his.  It  never  did  resemble  that  of  either  of  my  husbands, 
and  in  that  of  Dr.  Johnson  mine  was  swallowed  up  and  lost.  .  .  . 

Sophia  Streatfield  too,  if  yet  living,  will  bear  testimony  to  the 
strange  power  of  Dr.  Arthur  Collier  over  the  minds  of  his  youthful 
pupils  when  past  seventy  years  old,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death ; 
which,  when  I  knew  her,  she  lamented  annually  by  wearing  a  black 
dress,’  &c.  (Vol.  i.  p.  305.) 

‘  I  have  heard  Miss  Streatfield  say  that  she  grudged  his  old  valet 
the  happiness  of  reaching  him  a  glass  of  wine  ;  and  out  of  her  house 
did  he  never  more  seek  his  residence,  but  died  in  her  arms,  and  w’as 
buried  at  her  expense,  the  moment  she  came  of  age.’  (Vol.  i.  p.296.) 

The  only  portion,  however,  of  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  life  which  interests 
the  ordinary  reader  is  the  period  of  seventeen  years,  from  1764 
to  1781,  during  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  close  friend  and 


•  We  imagine  him  to  have  been  Arthur  Collier,  LL.D.,  described 
by  the  author  of  ‘  Lives  of  the  Civilians,’  as  an  ‘  ingenious  but  un- 
'  steady  and  eccentric  man,’  the  confidential  law  adviser  of  the  no¬ 
torious  Duchess  of  Kingston. 
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constant  visitor  of  herself  and  her  first  husband.  And  here  the 
revelations  contained  in  these  volumes  certainly  throw  a  new 
and  unexpected  light  on  the  scenes  of  a  household  with  which 
we  had  imagined  ourselves  most  familiar.  For  who  has  not  had 
the  circle  at  Streatham  in  his  mind’s  eye?  the  wealthy  owner, 
a  man  of  business  and  politics,  yet  fond  both  of  society  and 
literature ;  full  of  respect  and  tenderness  for  his  learned  friend, 
and  at  the  same  time  controlling  his  eccentricities  by  the  force 
of  masculine  friendship  ;  full  of  attachment  for  his  lively  capri¬ 
cious  little  wife,  and  though  apparently  surrendering  every  minor 
point  to  her,  yet  keeping  her  as  well  as  his  household  in  order, 
as  Johnson  himself  phrased  it,  by  lifting  up  his  finger  only  ? 
A  more  genial,  thoroughly  English  domestic  life  than  theirs, 
as  described  by  Johnson,  Boswell,  and  Miss  Burney,  has  cer¬ 
tainly  never  been  portrayed.  And  now  we  have  to  learn,  on 
the  authority  of  its  mistress,  that,  with  all  its  plausible  exterior, 
their  home  was  at  no  time  the  seat  of  conjugal  peace  and  con¬ 
fidence,  hardly  at  any  time  of  pecuniary  security.  We  learn 
that  Mr.  Thrale,  the  man  of  business,  was  weak,  incapable, 
credulous,  ill-tempered,  more  than  once  on  the  verge  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  once  at  least  rescued  from  it  only  by  the  energy  and 
cleverness  of  his  wife  ;  that  Mr.  Thrale,  the  indulgent  husband, 
was  a  selfish  glutton,  utterly  regardless  of  any  one’s  feelings  but 
his  own,  with  no  tastes  but  those  of  animal  enjoyment;  that 
between  his  wife  and  himself  there  was  not  a  grain  of  love,  and 
scarcely  even  the  affectation  of  it ;  that  while  he  provoked  her 
sensitiveness  by  his  unbearable  ill-humour,  he  aroused  her 
jealousy,  not  only  by  vulgar  misconduct,  but  by  at  least  one 
sentimental  attachment  which  caused  her  the  greatest  pain,  and 
which  is  curious  enough  in  its  details  to  merit  a  passing  notice. 

For  the  great  rival  whom  Mrs.  Thrale  dreaded  in  her 
husband’s  affections  is  now  for  the  first  time  disclosed  to  us,  in 
the  person  of  ‘the  fair  S.S.,’  otherwise  Miss  Sophy  Streatfield, 
already  mentioned  as  the  favourite  pupil  of  Dr.  Collier ;  a  lady 
whom  Mr.  Hayward  deserves  thanks  for  having  brought  to 
light  from  the  ‘  limbo  of  fair  women,’  and  introduced  to  our  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Not  quite  for  the  first  time,  indeed ;  for  readers 
familiar  with  Madame  D’Arblay’s  memoirs  may  remember  her 
satirical  descriptions  of  this  charming  member  of  Mrs.  Thrale’s 
circle,  against  whom  she,  the  then  Fanny  Burney,  evidently 
cherished  no  common  spite,  not  only  for  her  superior  beauty,  but 
also  for  her  classical  acquirements,  her 

‘  Ivory  neck, 

Nose,  and  notions  a  la  Grecque 
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*  her  teai’ful  eyes  and  lier  alluring  looks ;  ’  and  the  too  obvious 
partiality  with  which  she  was  regarded  by  every  one  whom 
Fanny  herself  wished  particularly  to  attract.  Mrs.  Thralc’s  was, 
however,  a  much  more  fiery  and  yet  less  ill-natured  jealousy  ;  — 

‘Jan.  1779.  —  Mr.  Thralc  is  fallen  in  love  really  and  seriously 
with  Sophy  Strcatfield ;  but  there  is  no  wonder  in  that ;  she  is  very 
pretty,  very  gentle,  soft,  and  insinuating,  hangs  about  him,  dances 
round  him,  cries  when  she  parts  with  him,  squeezes  his  hand  slyly, 
and  with  lier  sweet  eyes  full  of  tears  looks  •  so  fondly  in  his  face  — 
and  all  for  love  of  me  as  she  pretends — that  I  can  hardly,  sometimes, 
help  laughing  in  her  face.  A  man  must  be  not  a  man  but  an  it  to 
resist  such  artillery.  Marriott  said  very  well, — 

“  Man  flattering  man  not  always  can  prevail, 

But  woman  flattering  man  can  never  faiL”’ 

On  one  occasion  the  mortification  went  so  far  on  Mr.  Thrale 
unceremoniously  proposing  that  his  wife  should  change  places 
at  dinner  with  5liss  Streatfield,  tvho  was  threatened  with  a 
sore  throat,  that  the  poor  wife  burst  into  tears, — ‘said  some¬ 
thing  petulant,  that  perhaps  ere  long  the  lady  might  be  at  the 
‘  bead  of  Mr.  T.’s  table  without  displacing  the  mistress  of  the 
‘  bouse,  &e.,  and  so  left  the  apartment.’  And  she  quaiTcls 
very  seriously  with  Dr.  J ohnson  and  Burke  for  witnessing  the 
*  outrage  ’  with  ‘  blandness  and  compqsure.’ 

‘  Here  is  Sophy  Streatfield  again,  handsomer  than  ever,  and  fiushed 
with  new  conquests.  The  Bishop  of  Chester  feels  her  power,  I  am 
sure.  She  showed  us  a  letter  from  him  that  was  as  tender,  and  had 
all  the  tokens  upon  it  as  strong,  as  I  remember  to  have  seen  ’em.  I 
repeated  to  her  out  of  Pope’s  “Homer” — Very  well,  Sophy,  says  I — 

“  Range  undisturbed  among  the  hostile  crew. 

But  touch  not  Hinchlifie,  Ilinchliffe  is  my  due.” 

‘  Miss  Streatfi(dd  (says  my  master)  could  have  quoted  these  lines  in 
the  Greek.  His  saying  so  piqued  me,  and  piqued  me  because  it  w'as 
true.  I  wish  I  understood  Greek !  IMr.  Thrale’s  preference  of  her 
to  me  never  vexed  me  so  much  as  my  consciousness  —  or  fear  at 
least  —  that  she  has  reason  for  his  preference.  She  has  ten  times 
my  beauty  and  five  times  my  scholarship ;  wit  and  knowledge  has 
she  none.’ 


*  According  to  Miss  Burney,  she  had  the  singular  gift  of  being 
able  to  cry  whenever  she  was  asked.  ‘  Without  any  pretence  of 
‘  afiliction,  to  weep  only  because  she  was  bid,  though  bid  in  a  manner 
‘  to  forbid  any  one  else, — to  be  in  good  spirits  all  the  time, — to  see  the 
‘  whole  company  expiring  in  laughter  at  her  tears,  without  being  at 
‘  all  ofiTended, — and  at  last  to  dry  them  up,  and  go  on  with  the  same 
‘  sort  of  conversation  she  held  before  they  started.’  {Diary ,  vol.  i. 
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‘May,  1781. — Sophy  Streatfield  is  an  incomprehensible  girL  Here 
has  she  been  telling  me  such  tender  passages  of  what  passed  between 
her  and  Mr.  Tbralc,  that  she  half  frights  me  somehow ;  at  tlie  same 
time  declaring  her  attachment  to  Vyse,  yet  her  willingness  to  marry 
Lord  Loughborough.  Good  God!  what  an.  uncommon  girl!  and 
handsome  almost  to  perfection  1  think :  delicate  in  her  manners,  soft 
in  her  voice,  and  strict  in  her  principles.  I  never  saw  such  a  cha¬ 
racter,  she  is  wholly  out  of  my  reach ;  and  I  can  only  say  that  the 
man  who  runs  mad  for  Sophy  Streatfield,  will  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  passion.  Few  people,  however,  seem  disposed  to  take 
her  for  life.  Everybody’s  admiration,  as  ]\lrs.  Byron  says,  and  no¬ 
body’s  choice.’ 

‘Jan.  1.  1782.  —  Sophy  Streatfield  has  begun  the  new  year  nicely 

with  a  new  conquest  (Dr.  Burney) . How  she  contrives  to 

keep  bishops,  and  brewers,  and  doctors,  and  directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  all  in  chains  so,  and  almost  all  at  the  same  time, 
would  amaze  a  wiser  person  than  me ;  I  can  only  say,  let  us  mark 
the  end.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  332.) 

Poor  S.  S. !  between  the  vigilant  eyes  of  Mrs.  Thrale  and 
Fanny  Burney,  she  had  need  to  have  walked  more  warily  than 
seems  to  have  been  her  practice.  *  The  end  ’  was  pretty  much 
what  her  brace  of  fair  critics  anticipated,  and  probably  helped 
to  produce.  She  was  ‘  finally  given  up  by  her  injurious  lover, 

‘  Dr.  Vyse,’  says  ^ladame  D’Arblay’s  Diary  for  1792.  Once, 
after  many  years,  that  lady  met  her  in  1820, — still  S.  S.,  and 
‘  living  by  herself,  in  Clifford  Street.’  She  inquired  after  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  and  they  parted ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  her. 

Altogether,  however,  the  portrait  of  iMr.  Thrale  by  his 
clever  widow  is  one  which  we  receive  with  considerable  dis¬ 
trust.  So  entirely  hard  and  loveless  a  delineation  was  perhaps 
never  placed  on  record  by  woman  of  the  husband  of  her  youth, 
with  whom  she  had  lived  on  apparently  affectionate  terms  to 
his  death,  and  the  father  of  her  children.  She  seems  to  have 
revenged  herself,  on  the  ghost  of  her  first  spouse,  for  all  the 
suffering  which  the  displeasure  of  her  children,  the  indignation 
of  her  friends,  and  the  censure  of  the  world,  brought  on  her  in 
relation  to  her  union  with  the  second.  We  must,  however, 
hasten  over  the  history  of  this  part  of  her  married  life,  in  order 
to  dwell  more  particularly  on  what  will,  to  most  readers,  be  the 
most  interesting  part  of  these  volumes, —  the  account  of  her 
quarrel  with  Dr.  Johnson.  On  this  subject  Lord  Macaulay  has 
left  a  few  very  peculiar  and  characteristic  pages ;  strongly  dis¬ 
playing  that  extraordinary'  power  of  condensing  old  materials, 
and  binding  them  together  by  the  cement  of  his  own  imagination, 
which  he  had  in  common  with  Gibbon,  and  beyond  all  other 
men ;  and  which  perhaps  made  him  what  he  was  more  than  any 
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other  of  hU  singular  mental  faculties.  It  has  however  exposed 
him  to  many  shrewd  attacks.  Mr.  Hayward  in  this  instance 
undertakes,  we  will  not  say  to  amend  Lord  Macaulay’s  elaborate 
structure,  but  altogether  to  demolish  it.  And,  as  the  great 
historian’s  reputation  for  good  or  evil  is  matter  of  interest  to  all 
of  us,  we  wish  to  induce  our  readers  to  judge  between  them. 
Here  is  his  statement  of  the  events  which  happened  in  the 
Streatham  household  on  the  death  of  its  master : — 

‘  The  kind  and  generous  Thrale  was  no  more  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  well  if  his  wife  had  been  laid  beside  him.  But  she  survived  to 
be  the  laughing-stock  of  those  who  had  envied  her,  and  to  draw  from 
the  eyes  of  the  old  man  who  had  loved  her  beyond  anything  in  this 
world,  tears  far  more  bitter  than  he  would  have  shed  over  her  grave. 
With  some  estimable  and  many  agreeable  qualities,  she  was  not 
made  to  be  independent.  The  control  of  a  mind  more  steadfast  than 
her  own  was  necessary  to  her  respectability.  While  she  was  restrained 
by  her  husband,  a  man  of  sense  and  firmness,  indulgent  to  her  taste 
in  trifles,  but  always  the  undisputed  master  of  his  house,  her  worst 
oflTences  had  been  impertinent  jokes,  white  lies,  and  short  fits  of  pet¬ 
tishness  ending  in  sunny  good  humour.  But  he  was  gone  ;  and  she 
was  left  an  opulent  widow  of  forty,  with  strong  sensibility,  volatile 
fancy,  and  slender  judgment.  She  soon  fell  in  love  with  a  music 
master  from  Brescia,  in  whom  nobody  but  herself  could  discover 
anything  to  admire.  Her  pride,  and  perhaps  some  better  feelings, 
struggled  hard  against  this  degrading  passion.  But  the  struggle 
irritated  her  nerves,  soured  her  temper,  and  at  length  endangered 
her  health.  Conscious  that  her  choice  was  one  which  Johnson  could 
not  approve,  she  became  desirous  to  escape  from  his  inspection.  Her 
manner  towards  him  changed.  She  was  sometimes  cold  and  some¬ 
times  petulant.  She  did  not  conceal  her  joy  when  he  left  Streatham ; 
she  never  pressed  him  to  return  ;  and,  if  he  came  unbidden,  she  re¬ 
ceived  him  in  a  manner  which  convinced  him  that  he  was  no  longer 
a  welcome  guest.  He  took  the  very  intelligible  hints  which  she 
gave.  He  read,  for  the  last  time,  a  chapter  of  the  Greek  Testament 
in  the  library  which  had  been  formed  by  himself.  In  a  solemn  and 
tender  prayer  he  commended  the  house  and  its  inmates  to  the  Divine 
protection,  and,  with  emotions  which  choked  his  voice  and  convulsed 
his  powerful  frame,  left  for  ever  that  beloved  home  lor  the  gloomy 
and  desolate  house  behind  Fleet  Street,  where  the  few  and  evil  days 
which  still  remained  to  him  were  to  run  out.’  {Macaulay  s  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Writings,  vol.  ii.  p.  300.) 

Mr.  Hayward’s  pleading,  on  behalf  of  the  lady,  in  opposition 
to  this  indictment,  is  rather  to  be  collected  from  various  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  volumes  before  us,  than  to  be  presented  to  our 
readers  in  the  form  of  an  extract.  He  explains  away  the 
gradual  decline  of  the  lady’s  attachment  to  Johnson.  He  de¬ 
nies  the  real  strength  of  Johnson’s  attachment  to  her.  He 
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regards  their  connexion  more  as  onp  of  the  every  day  half¬ 
friendships  of  social  existence,  like  Madame  du  Deffand’s  and 
Pont-de-V'^eyle’s  in  the  cld  French  story,  maintained  as  long  as 
people  arc  pleasant  to  each  other,  and  discarded  so  soon  as  their 
mutual  convenience  or  agreeableness  ceases,  than  as  the  romance 
of  a  life  which  Macaulay  delineates.  He  attributes  its  cessa¬ 
tion,  not  to  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  lady  towards  her 
friend,  but,  in  the  first  instance,  to  that  friend’s  unaraiable  and 
exacting  ways ;  subsequently,  and  mainly,  to  his  coarse  un¬ 
authorized  interference  in  the  matter  of  her  second  marriage. 
And,  lastly,  he  indicates  gross  errors  of  detail  in  ^lacaulay’s 
statement  of  the  particular  facts  from  which  he  draws  his  con¬ 
clusions. 

l\ow  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  although  Mr.  Hay¬ 
ward’s  argument  is  conducted  with  great  ingenuity,  —  although 
he  maintains  the  side  which  is  at  first  sight  the  most  pro¬ 
bable,  certainly  that  towards  which  the  assent  of  people  of  the 
world  is  most  naturally  attracted, —  although,  too,  he  has  fully 
succeeded  in  pointing  out  some  marked  inaccuracies;  still,  the 
more  comprehensive  the  view  we  take  of  the  whole  case,  the 
more  strongly  does  the  persuasion  come  over  us  that  Macaulay 
was  substantially  in  the  right :  that  here,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases  where  his  accuracy  has  been  controverted,  that  power  of 
divination  which  he  derived  from  his  astonishing  memory  for 
details  and  intuitive  perception  of  their  bearing  on  general 
views,  has  led  him  in  the  main  more  near  to  truth  than  his  critics, 
notwithstanding  all  the  minuteness  of  their  inspection ;  — 

‘  If,’  says  Mr.  Hayward,  ‘Johnson  chose  to  repudiate  and  denounce 
one  whose  kindness  had  soothed  twenty  years  of  a  life  radically 
wretched  because  she  refused  to  submit  to  his  dictation  in  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  to  her  and  of  comparative  indifference  to  him,  the 
sevei’ance  of  the  tie  was  entirely  his  act.’  .  .  .  ‘  The  reader  will 

not  fail  to  admire  the  rhetorical  skill  with  which  the  banishment 
from  Streatham,  the  gloomy  and  desolate  home,  the  marriage  with 
the  Italian  fiddler,  the  painful  and  melancholy  death,  and  the  merry 
Christmas,  have  been  grouped  together  for  the  sake  of  giving  pic- 
turesqueness,  impressive  unity,  and  damnatory  vigour  to  the  sketch. 
Action,  action,  action,  says  the  orator :  effect,  effect,  effect,  says  the 
historian.  Give  Archimedes  a  place  to  stand  on,  and  he  would  move 
the  world.  Give  Talleyrand  *  a  line  of  a  man’s  handwriting,  and  he 
would  engage  to  ruin  him.  Give  Lord  Macaulay  a  hint,  an  insulated 
fact  or  phrase,  a  scrap  of  a  journal,  or  the  tag  end  of  a  song,  and  on 
it,  by  the  abused  prerogative  of  genius,  he  would  construct  a  theory 
of  national  or  personal  character,  which  should  confer  undying  glory 
or  inflict  indelible  disgrace.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  132.) 

•  Surely  it  was  Fouche  of  whom  this  was  said,  truly  or  falsely. 
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This  is  a  brisk  attack,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  a  deserved 
one  in  other  instances ;  but  let  us  look  at  the  present.  Mr. 
Hayward  evidently  implies  that  the  quarrel  was,  as  we  have 
said,  the  result  of  Johnson’s  meddling  at  the  time  of  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  Piozzi ;  Lord  Macaulay  says  that  it  arose  from  gra¬ 
dual  estrangement  on  her  part,  beginning  long  before  that  event. 

Now,  on  March  21.  1783,  fifteen  months  before  the  marriage 
in  question,  Boswell  speaks  of  the  severance  of  the  old  friend¬ 
ship  as  effected :  ‘  Appearances  of  friendship,’  he  says,  ‘  were  still 
*  maintained  between  them.’  Boswell  was  at  tend  with  the 
lady  when  he  wrote,  as  we  all  know.  But  his  evidence  is  surely 
sufficient  as  to  the  fact  of  the  rupture,  though  not  as  to  its 
causes.  As  to  these,  let  us  hear  ^Irs.  Thrale  herself. 

In  April,  1783  (the  month  after  this  visit  of  Boswell’s),  she 
left  London  definitively  for  Bath ;  and  thus  she  states  the  reason 
for  the  step  in  her  ‘  Anecdotes  ’ :  — 

‘  I  had  been  crossed  in  my  intentions  of  going  abroad,  and  found 
it  convenient,  for  every  reason  of  health,  peace,  and  pecuniary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  retire  to  Bath,  where  I  knew  J/r.  Johnson  would  not 
follow  me,  and  where  I  could  for  that  reason  command  some  little 
time  for  my  own  use, — a  thing  impossible  while  I  remained  at  Streatham 
or  at  London ;  as  my  hours,  carriage,  and  servants  had  long  been  at 
his  command,  who  would  not  rise  in  the  morning  till  twelve  o’clock 
perhaps,  and  oblige  me  to  make  breakfast  for  him  till  the  bell  rang 
for  dinner,  though  much  displeased  if  the  toilet  was  neglected ;  and 
though  much  of  the  time  w’e  passed  together  was  spent  in  blaming 
or  deriding,  very  justly,  my  neglect  of  economy,  and  waste  of  that 
money  which  might  make  many  families  happy.  Veneration  for  his 
virtue,  reverence  for  his  talents,  delight  in  his  conversation,  and 
habitual  endurance  of  a  yoke  my  husband  first  put  upon  me,  made 
me  go  on  so  long  with  Mr.  Johnson ;  but  the  perpetual  confinement 
I  will  own  to  have  been  terrifying  in  the  first  year  of  our  confine¬ 
ment,  and  irksome  in  the  last ;  nor  could  I  pretend  to  support  it 
without  help,  when  my  coadjutor  was  no  more.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  101.) 

If  this  passage  does  not  completely  justify  ^lacaulay’s  repre¬ 
sentation  that  the  change  was  on  her  side,  not  his,  then  language 
has  no  meaning.  Let  us  now  see  how  Johnson  himself  wrote 
respecting  it,  just  two  months  later,  after  Mrs.  Thrale’s  secession 
to  Bath,  in  a  letter  cited  by  ^Ir.  Hayward  himself:  — 

‘June  19.  1783. — I  am  sitting  down  in  no  very  cheerful  solitude, 
to  write  a  narrative  which  would  once  have  affected  you  with  tender¬ 
ness  and  sorrow,  but  which  you  will  perhaps  pass  over  now  with  the 
careless  glance  of  frigid  indifference.  For  this  diminution  of  regard, 
however,  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  blame  you,  who  may  have 
reasons  which  I  cannot  know ;  and  I  do  not  blame  myself,  who  have 
for  a  great  part  of  human  life  done  you  what  good  I  could,  and  have 
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never  done  you  evil.’  (Letters  to  and  from  Dr.  Johnson,  vol.  ii. 
p.  26S.) 

Next,  as  to  the  real  state  of  Johnson’s  feelings  for  the  lady 
who  thus  threw  him  over.  *  The  old  man,’  says  Slacaulay,  *  had 
*  loved  her  far  beyond  anything  in  the  world.’  So  sentimental 
a  statement  by  no  means  coincides  with  Mr.  Hayward’s  far 
more  matter-of-fact  and  world-like  view  of  the  case.  Miss 
5  Seward  had  said  long  ago,  smartly  though  somewhat  coarsely, 
that  ‘  his  last  and  long-enduring  homage  for  jVIrs.  Thrale  was 
‘  perhaps  composed  of  cupboard  love,  Platonic  love,  and  vanity 
‘  tickled  and  gratified,  from  morn  to  night,  b}'  incessant  homage.’ 
On  this  hint  l^Ir.  Hayward  enlarges,  nothing  loth :  — 

‘  Johnson’s  affection  for  Mrs.  Piozzi  was  far  (says  he)  from  being  a 
deep,  devoted,  or  absorbing  feeling  at  any  time.’  ‘  His  gallantry, 
and  the  flattering  air  of  deferential  tenderness  which  he  knew  how 
to  throw  into  his  commerce  with  his  female  favourites,  may  have  had 
little  less  to  do  with  his  domestication  at  Streatham  than  his  cele¬ 
brity,  his  learning,  or  his  wit.’  ‘  If’  (he  says  elsewhere,  referring  to 
the  vulgar  gossip  of  the  day,  attributing  to  Johnson  the  intention  of 
proposing  himself  to  the  widow)  '  the  notion  ever  crossed  Johnson’s 
mind,  it  must  have  been  dismissed  some  time  prior  to  her  marriage.’ 

.  .  .  ‘  But  the  threatened  loss  of  a  pleasant  house  may  have  had 

a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  sorrowing  indignation  of  his  set.  Her 
meditated  social  extinction  among  them  might  have  been  commemo¬ 
rated  in  the  words  of  the  French  epitaph  ’ — 

“  Ci  git  une  de  qui  la  vertu 
Fut  moins  que  la  table  encensee : 

On  ne  plaint  point  la  femme  abattue 
jNlais  bien  la  table  renversee.”  ’ 

(Vol.  i.  pp.  129.  28.  122.) 

Had  !Mr.  Hayward,  when  he  passed  such  slighting  judgment 
on  the  motives  of  the  venerable  sage  who  awes  us  still,  no  fear 
before  his  eyes  of  the  anathema  aimed  by  Carlyle  at  Croker  for 
similar  disparagement?  ‘As  neediness,  and  greediness,  and 
‘  vain  glory  are  the  chief  qualities  of  most  men,  so  no  man,  not 
*  even  a  Johnson,  acts,  or  can  think  of  acting,  on  any  other 
‘  principle.  Whatever,  therefore,  cannot  be  referred  to  the 
‘  two  former  categories.  Need  and  Greed,  is  without  scruple 
‘  ranged  under  the  latter.’ 

We  take  an  entirely  different  view  at  once  of  the  character  and 
the  feelings  of  Johnson.  Rude,  uncouth,  arrogant  as  he  was  — 
spoilt  as  he  was,  which  is  far  worse,  by  flattery  and  toadying  and 
the  silly  homage  of  inferior  worshippers — selfish  as  he  was  in  his 
eagerness  for  small  enjoyments  and  disregard  of  small  attentions 
— that  which  lay  at  the  very  bottom  of  his  character,  that  which 
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constitutes  the  great  souree  of  his  power  in  life,  and  connects 
him  after  death  with  the  hearts  of  all  of  us,  is  his  spirit  of  ima¬ 
ginative  romance.  He  was  romantic  in  almost  all  things  —  in 
politics,  in  religion,  in  his  muslngs  on  the  supernatural  world, 
in  friendship  for  men,  and  in  love  for  women.  He  made  to 
himself  ideal  heroes  and  heroines  of  real  people,  far  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  he  could  portray  in  fiction,  raised  them  on 
pedestals,  and  laid  before  them  imperishable  offerings.  Savage, 
Beauclerk,  Ilervey,  even  poor  old  Levett,  were  to  him  exalted* 
characters.  His  ugly  old  wife  was  an  angel.  As  regards  the 
ladies,  indeed,  ^liss  Seward,  with  feminine  acuteness,  hit  this 
point  of  his  character  long  ago,  while  his  male  biographers 
missed  it:  — 

‘Love,’  she  says,  ‘is  the  great  softener  of  savage  dispositions. 
Johnson  had  always  a  metaphysic  passion  for  one  princess  or  another: 
first,  the  rustic  Lucy  Porter, before  he  married  her  nauseous  mother; 
next,  the  handsome  but  haughty  Molly  Aston ;  next,  the  sublimated, 
methodisUc  Hill  Boothby,  who  read  her  Bible  in  Hebrew;  and,  lastly, 
the  more  charming  Mrs.  Thrale,  with  the  talent  of  the  first,  the 
learning  of  the  second,  and  with  more  worth  than  a  bushel  of  such 
sinners  and  such  saints.’ 

Why,  therefore,  Mr.  Hayward  should  say  that  ‘  his  affection 

*  for  Mrs.  Piozzi  was  far  from  being  a  deep,  devoted,  or  absorbing 
‘  feeling  at  any  time  ’  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  His  own 
writings,  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  his  biographers,  are 
surely  more  than  sufficient  to  prove  the  contrary;  and  to 
prove,  moreover,  that  he  worshipped  in  her,  not  the  pleasant 
woman  she  really  was,  but  a  princess  of  ideal  perfection,  to 
which  she  had  not  the  smallest  claim.  The  quaint  but  most 
lover-like  Latin  sapphics  addressed  to  her  from  Skye, —  the  pas¬ 
sionate  words  of  his  last  recorded  letter  to  her :  ‘  I  who  have 

*  loved  you,  esteemed  you,  reverenced  you,  and  served  you ;  I 
‘  who  long  thought  you  the  first  of  womankind,’ —  these  breathe 
the  language  of  a  very  different  feeling  from  an  ordinary  old 
gentleman’s  penchant  for  a  lady  with  a  good  table  and  agreeable 
drawing-room.  Such  was  the  estimate  which  Baretti  formed 
of  the  relation  between  them  (and  he  was  a  keen  observer)  when 
he  speaks  of  — 

‘  All  those  exaggerations  in  her  favour  which  his  simple  heart  in¬ 
tended  as  most  serious  and  most  solemn.’  ‘  So  far,’  he  adds,  ‘  did 
the  fascinated  Doctor  push  his  immoderate  encomiums,  as  to  tell  her, 
even  in  writing,  of  a  “ consanguinity  between  their  intellects;”  an 
expression  which  I  am  sure  would  highly  have  offended  him  if  ut¬ 
tered  by  anybody  else.’  ‘  On  the  praises  of  Mrs.  Thrale  ’  (says  Miss 
Reynolds,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Hayward  himself )  ‘  he  used 
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to  dwell  with  a  peculiar  delight,  a  paternal  fondness,  expressive  of 
conscious  exultation  in  being  so  intimately  acquainted  with  her.* 

'  One  day,  in  speaking  of  her  to  Mr.  Harris,  author  of  “  Hermes,” 
and  expatiating  on  her  various  perfections,  the  solidity  of  her  virtues, 
the  brilliancy  of  her  wit,  and  the  strength  of  her  understanding ; 
he  quoted  some  lines  (a  stanza,  I  believe,  but  from  what  author  I 
know  not),  with  which  he  concluded  his  most  eloquent  eulogium, 
and  of  these  I  retained  but  the  last  two  lines  — 

“  Virtues  —  of  such  a  generous  kind, 

“  Good  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  mind.”  ’ 

Such  was  Ills  fancied  ‘  padrona,’  his  ‘  mistress,’  liis  *  Thralia 
‘  dulcis,’  a  compound  of  the  bright  lady  of  fashion  and  the 
ideal  Urania  who  rapt  his  soul  into  spheres  of  perfection.  '  Such 
she  was  for  the  few  happy  years  of  his  long  life.  And  when, 
with  the  close  of  that  life  in  near  prospect,  the  heart  was 
at  once  wounded  by  the  gradual  but  marked  cessation  of  her 
interest  in  him,  and  the  eyes  opened  to  her  real  character  by 
what  he  (and  the  world)  esteemed  her  miserable  fall,  is  there 
any  necessity  for  attributing  to  spite,  or  to  selfishness,  or  to 
churlish  disappointment,  the  inexpressible  bitterness,  nay  savage¬ 
ness,  of  the  feelings  which  struggled  into  light  in  his  last  cor¬ 
respondence  and  dealings  with  her  ? 

Xot  that  there  is  any  reason  for  visiting  on  the  poor  lady  the 
fantastic  errors  of  her  self-deceiving  admirer.  She  has  quite 
enough  of  her  own  to  answer  for  without  being  saddled,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  with  supposed  sins  against  the  standard  of  that  imaginary 
excellence  which  he  ascribed  to  her.  Theirs  was  but  the  case, 
familiar  to  us  in  ordinary  life,  of  many  an  ill-assorted  couple  in 
love  or  in  friendship.  The  swain  is  rough,  uncouth,  neglectful, 
sullen,  acrimonious  even,  and  yet,  internally,  a  very  fountain  of 
enthusiasm;  living  in  dreams,  half  stupefied  himself  by  the 
incense  he  is  lavishing  on  idols.  The  lady,  it  may  be,  is  full  at 
once  of  frolic  and  of  tenderness,  as  ready  for  tears  as  smiles,  and 
fluttering  all  over  with  superficial  sentiment ;  and  yet,  at  the  very 
core  of  her  heart,  destitute  of  every  grain  of  romance,  thoroughly 
realistic  in  her  appreciation  of  the  world  as  it  is,  and  valuing  in 
her  own  soul  her  admirer’s  rhapsodies  merely  for  the  consequence 
which  they  add  to  herself.  Many  such  fair  ones  there  be,  to 
whom  we  can  but  apply  the  words  uttered  by  the  inspired  but 
most  ungallant  Italian  in  disparagement  of  the  whole  sex :  — 

‘  A  quella  eccelsa  imago 
iSorge  di  rado  il  femminile  ingegno  :  < 

E  cio  che  inspire  ai  generosi  amanti 
La  sua  propria  belta,  donna  non  pensa. 

No  comprender  potria.  Non  cape  in  quelle 
Anguste fronlijalto  consiglio* 
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From  the  bcrrinning  to  the  end  of  their  eonnexion  Mrs. 
Tbrale,  —  thougli  she  heartily  admired  Johnson,  though  her 
regard  for  him  was  real,  though  for  a  long  time  she  was  not 
only  flattered  by  his  society  but  liked  it,  though  fully  able  to 
appreciate  his  literary  excellence,  and  to  value  many  of  his 
nobler  traits  of  character,  —  yet  never,  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
word,  understood  him,  or  measured  the  depth  of  his  sentiment 
for  herself.  The  well-known  passage  which  we  have  cited 
from  tlie  ‘  Anecdotes,’  giving  her  account  of  their  separation,  is 
proof  enough  of  this.  ‘  It  is  to  be  regretted,’  says  ]\Ir.  Hay¬ 
ward,  truly  enough,  *  that  Sirs.  Thralc  should  have  rested  her 
‘  partial  estrangement  from  Johnson  upon  grounds  which  would 

*  justify  a  susjiicion  that  much  of  the  cordiality  she  had  shown 
‘  him  during  the  balmy  days  of  their  friendship  had  Ijcen  forced.’ 
He  was  unjust  to  her,  because  what  he  condemned  was,  not  the 
weaknesses  of  a  very  foolish  but  still  loveable  Avoman,  but  de¬ 
partures  from  a  poetical  standard  of  excellence  established  by 
his  own  fancy.  She  was  unjust  to  him,  because  she  did  not 
perceive  from  what  an  unfathomed  depth  of  feeling  his  anger 
towards  her  sprang,  nor  make  allowance  for  that  Avhich  her 
lighter  nature  could  scarcely  comprehend,  —  how 

‘  To  be  wrath  with  one  we  love 
Doth  Avork  like  madness  in  the  brain !  ’ 

And  in  this  cloud  of  misunderstanding  each  Avent  his  way,  and 
was  seen  of  the  other  no  more.  ‘  ’Tis  an  old  tale,  and  often 
‘  told,’  and  it  is  precisely  because  it  has  been  so  often  told,  and 
not  on  account  of  the  eminence  of  one  of  the  individuals  con¬ 
cerned,  that  Ave  love  to  discuss  it  over  and  over  again  Avith  an 
undying  interest.  ‘  It  is  we  ourselves  aa’Iio  are  Hamlet,’  says 
Hazlitt,  accounting  for  the  special  Interest  Avith  Avhich  Ave  regard 
tliat  character.  In  the  same  manner,  it  is  Ave  ourselves  Avho 
feel  and  converse  in  the  drama  produced  by  Boswell  and  Com¬ 
pany  ;  and  therefore  it  is  immortal. 

So  much  as  to  the  general  nature  and  cause  of  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  Johnson’s  and  IMrs.  Thrale’s  intimacy:  let  us  now 
add  a  few  Avords  as  to  the  errors  of  detail  imputed  by  Mr. 
Hayward  to  Lord  ^lacaulay  in  its  history.  On  the  passage 

*  she  never  pressed  him  to  retum  to  Streatham,’  and  so  forth, 
he  thus  comments :  — 

‘  Streatham  had  been  let  to  Lord  Shelburne,  and  they  quitted  it 
together.  She  never  pressed  him  to  return,  because  she  never  re¬ 
turned  during  his  lifetime.  For  the  same  reason  he  could  not  have 
come  again  as  her  guest,  bidden  or  unbidden  ;  and  instead  of  leaving 
Streatham  for  his  gloomy  and  desolate  house  behind  Fleet  Street,  be 
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accompanied  her,  on  the  wonted  footing  of  an  inmate,  first  to 
Brighton,  where  w’e  have  seen  him  making  himself  particularly  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  her  friends,  and  then  to  Argyll  Street’  (Vol.  i.  p.  123.) 

This  is  coming  to  close  quarters;  but  let  us  look  at  the 
question  a  little  more  microscopically  still.  ‘  She  never  pressed 
‘  him  to  return,  because  she  never  returned  during  his  lifetime.’ 
This  is  true  enough  in  fact,  but  does  not  the  writer  misconceive 
Macaulay’s  statement  ?  Macaulay  adds,  ‘  If  he  came  unbidden, 

‘  she  received  him  in  a  manner  which  convinced  him  that  he 

*  was  no  longer  a  welcome  guest.’  He  is  speaking,  therefore, 
vot  of  the  final  departure,  but  of  other  temporary  departures 
and  returns.  What  authority  Macaulay  may  have  had  for  the 
statement  we  know  not,  but  Mr.  Hayward’s  answer  to  it  (if  we 
understand  them  both  right)  is  beside  the  mark.  Johnson’s 
final  departure  is  afterwards  described  by  Macaulay,  with 
greater  detail  and  in  different  language. 

‘  He  accompanied  her  on  the  wonted  footing  of  an  in- 

*  mate  to  Brighton,  and  then  to  Argyll  Street.’  Quite  true 
as  to  Brighton;  and  Macaulay’s  omission  to  notice  a  fact 
which  is  patent  in  all  the  common  accounts  of  Johnson’s 
life  is  either  strangely  careless,  or  an  unjustifiable  sacri¬ 
fice  of  truth  to  effect.  Johnson  went  in  October  1782 
from  Streatham  to  Brighton ;  where  he  seems  to  have  lived  a 
kind  of  boarding-house  life  with  the  Thrales  and  Burneys,  and 
where  (as  Mr.  Hayw’ard  truly  remarks)  he  ‘  made  himself  par- 
‘  ticularly  disagreeable  to  ]\Irs.  Thrale’s  friends,’  and  indeed  to 
all  the  world.  In  fact,  so  odious  did  he  just  then  become,  that 
(according  to  good-natured  Fanny  Burney)  the  society  of 
Brighton  made  up  their  minds  to  cut  him,  and  he  was  not  asked 
out  into  company  with  his  fellow  lodgers.  No  doubt  the  grow¬ 
ing  ‘  estrangement,’  ill  veiled  by  outward  familiarit}’,  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  work  on  his  temper.  But  when  Mr.  Hayward  adds, 

*  and  to  Argyll  Street ;’  and  when  he  says  (vol.  i.  p.  98.)  that 

*  on  Boswell’s  arriving  in  London  the  year  following,  March  20. 
‘  178.3,  he  found  Johnson  still  domesticated  with  Mrs.  Thrale 

*  and  her  daughters  in  Argyll  Street,’  he  in  his  turn  seems  to 
us  to  overstate  his  case,  to  rely  too  much  on  the  colouring  given 
by  ^Irs.  Thrale  to  her  own  story,  and  to  produce  a  fidse  im¬ 
pression.  It  is  clear  enough  from  Miss  Burney’s  Diary  (see  vol. 
ii.  pp.  211,  228,  233,  260.)  that  after  escorting  Mrs.  Thrale 
back  to  town,  in  November,  1782,  the  Doctor  removed  at  once 
to  his  own  ‘  desolate  home  behind  Fleet  Street,’  and  remained 
there  with  little  interruption  all  that  winter.  It  is  true  that 
Boswell  found  him  on  March  20.  in  Argyll  Street,  but  it  is  also 
clear  that  this  was  a  mere  temporary  visit  (Johnson,  it  must  be 
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remembered,  had  much  business  to  transact  with  her),  and  that 
next  day  he  returned  to  his  own  lodgings.  (Croker’s  Boswell, 
one  vol.  edit.  p.  7 14.)  And  this  was  the  last  visit  he  paid  her. 
In  April  she  went,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Bath,  whereby,  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  account,  she  kept  him  at  a  distance.  And  though 
their  correspondence  was  kept  up,  between  tenderness  and  huff, 
for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  longer,  wc  are  not  aware  of  any 
evidence  that  they  ever  met  again. 

The  general  result  seems  to  be  that  if  Macaulay  had  been 
able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  the  picturesque  leave-taking 
scene  in  Streathara  library,  and  had  made  the  quarrel  a  little 
later  and  a  little  less  abrupt,  he  would  have  been  strictly,  as  he 
is  substantially,  accurate ;  while  Mr.  Hayward,  justly  noticing 
Macaulay’s  errors  of  detail,  is  himself  unconsciously  led  by  his 
championship  of  Mrs.  Thralc  to  adopt  her  little  ‘  white  lies  ’  on 
the  subject,  and  to  give  a  version  of  the  transaction  which  does 
not  faithfully  represent  either  its  growth  or  its  causes. 

How  far  their  disunion  may  have  been  promoted  by  the  lady’s 
consciousness  of  the  growing  attachment  for  Piozzi,  against 
which  she  was  vainly  struggling  during  her  sojourn  at  Bath, 
and  by  Johnson’s  knowledge  or  suspicions  respecting  it,  neither 
he  nor  she  have  clearly  told  us.  We  ai*e  left  to  conjecture  on 
this  head.  Piozzi  had  been  driven  out  of  England  by  the 
urgency  of  Mrs.  Thrale’s  family,  especially  her  eldest  daughter, 
—  as  we  shall  presently  see,  —  in  the  beginning  of  1783.  He 
was  recalled  in  the  spring  of  1784,  and  they  were  married  that 
summer.  On  the  occasion  of  that  marriage  a  famous  correspon¬ 
dence  took  place  between  the  two  old  friends.  !Mrs.  Piozzi  pub¬ 
lished  some  part  of  it.  Mr.  Hayward  has  now  been  enabled  to 
print  the  whole  from  her  manuscripts.  It  consists  of  five  *  letters. 
A  garbled  version  of  Ko.  3.  appeared  in  a  very  singular  shape  in 
the  *  Gentleman’s  Magazine  ’for  December,  1784  (beginning:  ‘  If 

*  you  are  already  ignominiously  married  ’).  Dr.  Johnson  said  of 
this  forgery,  that  ‘  not  a  sentence  of  it  was  his,  but  it  was  an  ad- 

*  umbration  of  what  he  wrote  on  the  occasion.’  And  so  it  appears 
to  be;  every  paragraph  almost  exactly  corresponding  in  sense 
to  the  original,  the  style  thoroughly  similar,  and  yet  not  a  sen¬ 
tence  the  same.  *  Probably,’  says  Sir  John  Hawkins,  ‘  some 
‘  one  who  had  heard  him  repeat  the  letter  had  given  it  to  the 
‘public  in  the  form  in  which  it  appeared.’  The  knight  may 
have  known  more  about  this  little  piece  of  treason  than  he  chose 
to  avow  (see  vol.  i.  p.  114.)  or  possibly  Lady  Lade,  Mr.  Thrale’s 
sister.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a  curious  freak  of  the  Protean  spirit 
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of  literary  fabricatioo.  But  Mrs.  Thrale’s  reply  to  this  letter 
(No.  4.)  is  the  gem  of  the  collection.  She  was  stung  by  reproof 
into  energy,  and  her  natural  eloquence  will  fully  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  the  laboured  antitheses  of  her  lecturer :  — 

‘July  4.  1784.  —  Sir,  I  have  this  morning  received  from  you  so 
rough  a  letter  in  reply  to  one-  which  was  both  tenderly  and  respect¬ 
fully  written,  that  I  am  forced  to  desire  the  conclusion  of  a  correspon¬ 
dence  which  I  can  bear  to  continue  no  longer.  The  birth  of  my  second 
husband  is  not  meaner  than  that  of  my  first ;  his  sentiments  are  not 
meaner ;  his  profession  is  not  meaner ;  and  bis  superiority  in  what 
he  professes  acknowledged  by  all  mankind.  It  is  want  of  fortune 
then,  that  is  ignominious ;  the  character  of  the  man  1  have  chosen 
has  no  other  claim  to  such  an  epithet  The  religion  to  which  he  has 
been  always  a  zealous  adherent  will,  I  hope,  teach  him  to  forgive  in¬ 
sults  he  has  not  deserved ;  mine  will,  I  hope,  enable  me  to  bear  them 
at  once  with  dignity  and  patience.  To  hear  that  I  have  forfeited  my 
fame,  is  indeed  the  greatest  insult  I  ever  yet  received.  My  fame  is 
as  unsullied  as  snow,  or  1  should  think  it  unworthy  of  him  who  must 
henceforth  protect  it. 

‘  I  icritc  by  the  coach,  the  more  speedily  and  effectually  to  prevent 
your  coming  hither'  —  (That  is,  to  Bath,  on  which  we  shall  have  a 
word  to  say  presently.)  —  ‘  Perhaps  by  my  fame  (and  I  hope  it  is  so) 
you  mean  only  that  celebrity  which  is  a  consideration  of  a  much 
lower  kind.  I  care  for  that  only  as  it  may  give  pleasure  to  my 
husband  and  his  friends. 

‘  Farewell,  dear  Sir,  and  accept  my  best  wishes.  You  have  always 
commanded  my  esteem,  and  long  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  a  friendship 
never  infringed  by  one  harsh  expression  on  my  part  during  twenty 
years  of  familiar  talk.  Never  did  I  oppose  your  will  or  control  your 
wish  ;  nor  can  your  unmerited  severity  itself  lessen  my  regard ;  but 
till  you  have  changed  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Piozzi,  let  us  converse  no 
more.  God  bless  you.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  111.) 

But  did  the  fair  widow’s  unlucky  attachment  deserve  such 
severity  of  rebuke  as  the  moralist  bestowed  upon  it,  and  as 
Macaulay  echoes?  Was  it  justly  described  as  ‘a  degrading 

*  passion  for  a  music-master  from  Brescia,  in  whom  nobody  but 

*  herself  could  find  anything  to  admire  ’  ? 

On  this  nice  question  Mr.  Hayward,  in  his  capacity  of  ad¬ 
vocate,  is  not  only  extremely  severe  towards  the  lady’s  de¬ 
tractors,  but  chivalrously  tolerant  towards  herself. 

‘Did  Johnson,’  he  says,  ‘or  the  rest  of  her  acquaintance  who 
joined  in  censuring  or  repudiating  her,  ever  attempt  to  enter  into 
her  feelings,  and  weigh  her  conduct  with  reference  to  its  tendency  to 
promote  her  own  happiness  ?  Could  they  have  done  so  if  they  tried? 
Can  any  one  so  identify  himself  or  herself  with  another  as  to  be  sure 
of  the  soundness  of  the  counsel,  or  the  justice  of  the  reproof?  She 
was  neither  impoverishing  her  children  (who  had  all  independent 
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fortunes)  nor  abandoning;  them.  She  was  setting  public  opinion  at 
defiance,  which  is  commonly  a  foolish  thing  to  do;  but  what  is  public 
opinion  to  a  woman  whose  heart  is  breaking,  and  who  finds,  after  a 
desperate  efiTort,  that  she  is  unequal  to  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  her  ? 
She  accepted  I’iozzi  deliberately,  with  full  knowledge  of  his  character; 
and  she  never  repented  of  her  choice.’  .  .  .  .  ‘  Her  love  match 

was  an  eminently  happy  one ;  and  the  consciousness  that  she  had 
transgressed  conventional  observances  or  prejudices,  not  moral  rules, 
enabled  her  to  outlive  and  bear  down  calumny.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  115.) 

‘  The  repugnance  of  her  daughters  to  the  match,’  he  says  else¬ 
where,  ‘  was  reasonable  and  intelligible  ;  but  to  appreciate  the  tone 
taken  by  her  friends,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  social  position  of 
Italian  singers  and  musical  performers  at  the  period.  “  Amusing 
“vagabonds!”  are  the  epithets  by  which  Lord  Byron  designates 
Catalini  and  Naldi  in  1809  ;  and  such  is  the  light  in  which  they 
were  undoubtedly  regarded  in  1783.  Mario  would  have  been  treated 
with  the  same  indiscriminating  illibcrality  as  Piozzi.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  106.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable;  and  we  should  certainly 
live  in  a  more  peaceful  (if  not  more  entertaining)  world,  if 
nobody  in  it  reproved  another  until  he  had  so  far  identified 
himself  with  the  culprit  as  to  be  sure  of  the  justice  of  the 
reproof;  perhaps,  also,  if  a  fiddler  were  rated  higher  in  society 
than  a  duke  without  accomplishments,  and  a  carpenter  far 
higher  than  either.  But  neither  reasoning  nor  gallantry  will 
alter  the  case,  nor  prevail  over  the  world’s  prejudice  against 
unequal  marriages,  any  more  than  its  prejudices  in  favour  of 
birth  and  fashion.  It  has  never  been  quite  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  philosophic  mind,  why  the  rule  of  society 
should  be  that  *as  the  husband,  so  the  wife  is,’  and  why  a 
lady  who  contracts  a  marriage  below  her  station  is  looked  on 
with  far  severer  eyes  than  a  gentleman  qni  s'encanaille  to  the 
same  degree.  But  these  things  are  so, — as  the  next  dame  of 
rank  and  fortune,  and  widow  of  an  !M.P.,  who,  rashly  relying 
on  ]\Ir.  Hayward’s  assertion  that  the  world  has  grown  wiser, 
espouses  a  foreign  ‘professional,’  will  assuredly  find  to  her 
cost,  although  she  may  escape  the  ungenerous  public  attacks 
which  poor  Mrs.  Piozzi  earned  by  her  connexion  with  literary 
men. 

Xo  doubt  it  was  additionally  hard  on  her  to  encounter  at 
once  the  prejudices  of  two  societies  which  do  not  in  the  least 
comprehend  each  other.  For  the  Piozzis  at  home  were  proud 
of  tlieir  family,  as  became  Lombard  nobles,  and  ‘  doubted  ’  (as 
she  laughingly  complained)  ‘  her  being  a  gentlewoman  by  birth, 
‘  because  her  first  husband  was  a  brewer.’  But  the  question  is, 
was  the  union  such  as  to  justify  her  real  friends  in  their  earnest 
opposition  to  it,  and  excuse  their  bitterness  afterwards?  It 
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Burcly  was  so,  and  she  felt  that  it  was  so.  *  She  was  perfectly 

*  aware  of  her  degradation,’  says  the  late  Miss  Williams  Wynn, 
who  knew  her  in  later  life  in  Wales.  And  though  Mr.  Hay¬ 
ward,  who  quotes  Miss  Wynn’s  remafk  (vol.  i.  p.  123.)  would 
set  it  aside  as  contrary  to  ‘  uniform  and  concurrent  ’  testimony, 
we  cannot  but  believe  the  lady.  As  for  the  rest,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Piozzi  made  her  a  good  husband,  although  it  is  not 
explicable  how  he  could  have  ever  inspired  a  passion;  and 
although  she  doubtless  vaunted  a  little  the  felicity  of  her 
condition,  in  order  the  more  bokllyto  defy  the  world’s  judgment. 
Piozzi  (we  are  told)  ‘  was  one  of  fourteen  children  of  a  poor 
‘  nobleman  of  Brescia.  He  was  destined  for  the  Church ;  but  his 

*  uncle  prophesied  truly :  I  fear,  Gabriele,  thou  wilt  never  get 

*  “  nearer  the  altar  than  the  organ  loft !  ”  ’  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  well-intentioned,  worthy  fellow ;  whether  good  or  ill  looking 
is  much  debated ;  extremely  ‘  innocent  company,’  as  Pepys  says 
of  his  own  father ;  with  only  two  attachments,  his  wife  and  his 
fiddle ;  and  incapable,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  of  comprehending 
in  the  slightest  degree  her  blue-stocking  raptures  and  smart 
conversation. 

But  the  scandal  lay  still  less  in  the  marriage  itself,  than  in 
the  preliminaries  and  the  manner  of  it.  We  feel  that  it  is 
almost  ignoble  work  to  be  disinterring,  one  by  one,  the  frailties 
of  this  |K)or  lady  for  the  idle  purpose  of  a  posthumous  contro¬ 
versy;  but  as  the  story  has  been  commenced,  it  may  as  well  be  told 
out.  The  ‘  Miscellaneous  Extracts  from  Thraliana,’  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  second  volume,  reached  Mr.  Hayward,  as  he 
informs  us,  ‘  after  the  preceding  pages  had  been  printed  off.’ 
Had  they  reached  him  earlier,  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  he 
would  have  been  less  eager  to  break  a  lance  in  defence  of  his 
dame’s  discretion.  In  these  pages,  not  composed  with  an  after¬ 
thought  but  wt’tten  off  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  diary,  she  ex¬ 
hibits  to  the  full  the  progress  of  her  infatuation.  Already,  in 
1780,  she  tells  us  of  Piozzi’s  performance  on  the  piano,  ‘that  every 

*  tone  goes  to  the  heart,  I  think,  and  fills  the  mind  with  emotions 
‘  one  would  not  be  without,  though  inconvenient  enough  some- 

*  times.’  By  August,  1782,  fifteen  months  after  Thrale’s  death, 
they  had  reached  the  stage  of  a  half-recognised  engagement. 
‘  Piozzi  thinks  still  more  than  he  says,  that  I  shall  give  him  up ; 

*  and  if  Queeney  (her  eldest  daughter,  afterwards  Lady  Keith) 

*  made  herself  more  amiable  to  me,  and  took  the  proper  method, 
‘  I  suppose  I  should.’  Her  child,  therefore,  —  indeed,  all  her 
elder  children, — were  by  this  time  engaged  in  earnest  endeavours 
to  rescue  their  mother  from  her  own  weakness.  Then  came  the 
enforced  parting  of  the  pair  in  the  spring  of  1783  :  — 
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‘^Mr.  Piozzi  and  I  had  made  what  we  considered  as  our  final  part¬ 
ing  in  London  about  a  month  before,  when  I  requested  him  to  tame 
the  newspapers  by  quitting  England,  and  leave  me  to  endure  my 
debts,  my  distractions,  and  the  bitter  reproaches  of  my  family  as  I 
could.  He  had  given  up  all  ray  letters,  promises,  &c.,  into  Miss 
Thrale’s  hands.’  .  .  .  ‘  Miss  Thrale  took  the  papers  and  turned 
her  back  on  him,  I  remember.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  272.) 

"What  concourse  of  events  could  have  brought  on  her  this  most 
strange  humiliation  of  having  her  loveletters  and  pledges  re¬ 
turned,  not  to  herself,  but  to  her  daughter,  a  girl  of  twenty, 
can  only  be  conjectured.  It  would  seem  from  some  passages  in 
these  *  Remains  ’  as  if  pecuniary  difficulties  had  placed  her  at 
the  mercy  of  her  children,  and  this  was  the  price  she  had  to  pay 
for  their  forbearance.  She  soon  repented  of  her  own  forced 
obduracy.  However,  she  ‘  meant  •  not  to  call  him  back  till  all 
‘  her  debts  were  paid.’  But  the  effort  was  too  much  for  her 
health ;  — 

‘  After  much  silent  suffering.  Doctor  Dobson,  who  felt  for  me  even 
to  tears,  left  me  one  evening  in  the  slipper-bath,  and  I  suppose  ran 
to  Lady  Keith  and  spoke  with  some  severity  ;  for  she  came  into  the 
room  with  him,  and  said,  “  The  doctor  tells  me.  Madam,  he  must 
write  to  Mr.  Piozzi  about  your  health :  w’ill  you  be  pleased  to  tell  us 
where  to  find  him?”  “At  Milan,  my  dear,”  was  the  faint  reply, 
“  with  his  friend  the  Marquis  D’Araciel,  a  Spanish  grandee.  His 
palace,  Milan,  is  sulficient  direction.”  ....  So  Dr.  Dobson,  I 
trust,  took  pen  and  ink,  and  the  next  day  I  was  better.’ 

So  the  family  gave  up  fighting  the  point,  and  Piozzi  returned 
in  the  summer  of  1784  *,  and  they  were  married  in  hot  haste  ; 
but  when  ?  There  is  a  mystery  about  the  date  which,  now  that 
we  are  fairly  launched  into  this  stream  of  gossip  dc  minimis^ 
may  be  worth  a  moment’s  effort  at  elucidation.  According  to 
the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  own  statement,  the 
ceremony  took  place  at  Bath,  on  the  25th  July.  Yet  the  two 
last  letters  of  the  correspondence  with  Johnson  on  the  marriage, 
just  cited,  evidently  treat  it  as  an  accomplished  fact ;  and  IMrs. 
Piozzi,  in  her  publication,  added  the  signature  ‘  Hester  L. 
‘  Piozzi  ’  to  that  we  have  extraeted.  ^Ir.  Croker  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  this,  and  resorted  to  the  unsatisfactory  sug¬ 
gestion  that  ‘Mrs.  Piozzi,  to  avoid  Johnson’s  importunities, 
‘  wished  him  to  understand  as  done  that  which  Avas  only  settled 
*  to  be  done.’  Mr.  Hayward  thinks  he  has  cleared  up  the 
difficulty  by  discovering  that  there  is  no  signature  to  her  first 


*  On  July  2,  says  Mr.  Hayward,  which,  however,  is  not  quite 
consistent  with  the  lady’s  own  story,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
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autograph  letter  (but,  as  he  saw  the  collection  among  Mrs. 
Piozzi’s  papers,  this  must  have  been  a  copy ;  the  original  must 
have  been  either  kept  or  destroyed  by  Johnson  himself),  and 
that  both  Dr.  Johnson’s  autograph  letters  are  addressed  to 
‘  Mrs.  Thrale.'  This  only  proves  that  the  Doctor  was  not 
sure  of  tlie  completion  of  the  marriage,  though  he  may  have 
suspected  it.  Now  let  us  look  a  little  closer  at  the*dates. 

The  letter  headed  No.  2.  of  this  ‘  Correspondence  ’  is  a  cir¬ 
cular  addressed  by  Mrs.  Thrale  to  the  guardians.  It  is  dated 
*  Bath,  June  30,’  and  says:  — 

‘  As  one  of  the  executors  of  ^Ir.  Thrale’s  will  and  guardian  of  his 
daughters,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  you  that  the  three  eldest 
left  Bath  for  their  own  house  at  Brighthelmstone  in  company  with 
an  amiable  friend,  Miss  Nicholson.’  ...  ‘I  waited  on  them  to 
Salisbury,  Wilton,  &c.,  and  oftered  to  attend  them  to  the  sea-side 
myself,  hut  they  preferred  this  lady’s  company  to  mine,  having  heard 
that  Mr.  Piozzi  is  coming  back  from  Italy,  and  judging  perhaps  by 
our  past  friendship  and  continued  correspondence  that  his  return 
would  be  succeeded  by  our  marriage.’  (VoL  i.  p.  111.) 

This  letter  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Hayward. 
But  he  has  omitted  to  notice  the  light  which  is  thrown  on  it  by 
Baretti’s  account  of  the  marriage.  That  account  is  given  in 
the  ‘  European  Magazine  ’  for  1788.  It  is  very  circumstantial, 
and  too  long  to  transcribe,  but  the  upshot  is  this  :  He  says  that, 
in  order  to  meet  her  returning  lover,  she  left  Bath  with  her 
daughters  as  for  a  journey  to  Brighton  ;  quitted  them  on  some 
pretence  at  Salisbury,  and  posted  off  to  town,  deceiving  Dr. 
Johnson^  who  continued  to  direct  to  her  at  Bath,  as  usual.  ‘  In 
‘  London  she  kept  herself  concealed  for  some  days  in  my  parish, 
‘and  not  very  far  distant  from  my  own  habitation,  .  .  in  Suffolk 
‘  Street,  Middlesex  Hospital.’  ‘  In  a  few  weeks,'  he  adds,  ‘  she 
‘  was  in  a  condition  personally  to  resort  to  Mr.  Greenland  (her 
‘  lawyer)  to  settle  preliminaries,  then  returned  to  Bath  with 
‘  Piozzi,  and  there  was  married.’  Now  Baretti  was  a  libeller, 
and  not  to  be  believed  except  upon  compulsion ;  but  if  he  does 
speak  the  truth,  then  the  date,  ‘  Bath,  June  30,’  of  her  circular 
letter,  is  a  mystification;  so  is  the  passage  in  her  letter  to  John¬ 
son  of  J uly  4,  about  ‘  sending  it  by  the  coach  to  prevent  his 
‘  coming.’  Of  course  she  was  mortally  afraid  of  the  Doctor’s 
coming,  for  if  he  had  come  he  would  have  found  her  flown. 
According  to  this  sup[)osition,  she  did  not  return  to  Bath  at  all, 
but  remained  perdue  in  London,  with  her  lover,  during  the 
whole  ‘Correspondence.’  Is  it  the  true  one  ? 

We  cannot  but  suspect  that  it  is,  and  that  the  solution  of  the 
whole  of  this  little  domestic  mystery  is  to  be  found  in  a  passage 
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in  the  *  Autobiographical  Memoir,’  vol.  i.  p.  277.  There  were 
two  marriages :  — 

‘  Miss  Nicholson  went  with  us  to  Stonehenge,  Wilton,  &c.,  whence 
I  returned  to  Bath  to  wait  for  Piozzi.  lie  was  here  on  the  eleventh 
day  after  he  got  Dobson’s  letter.  In  twenty-six  more  we  were  mar- 
ri^  in  London  by  the  Spanish  ambassador’s  chaplain,  and  returned 
hither  to  be  married  by  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Bath,  at  St.  James’s  Church, 
July  25.  1784.’ 

Now  in  order  to  make  tliis  account  tally  with  Baretti’s,  we 
must  allow  for  a  slight  exertion  of  that  talent  for  ‘  white  lies  ’  on 
the  lady’s  part,  of  which  her  friends,  Johnson  included,  used  half 
playfully  and  half  in  earnest  to  accuse  her.  And  we  are  afraid 
Baretti’s  story  does  appear,  on  the  face  of  it,  the  more  probable 
of  the  two.  It  docs  seem  more  likely,  since  they  were  to  be 
married  in  London  (of  which  Baretti  knew  nothing),  that  she 
met  Piozzi  secretly  in  London  on  his  arrival,  than  that  she 
performed  the  awkward  evolutions  of  returning  from  Salisbury 
to  Bath  to  wait  for  him  there,  then  going  to  London  in  company 
with  him  to  be  married,  and  then  back  to  Bath  to  be  married 
over  again.  But  if  this  be  so,  then  the  London  marriage  most 
likely  took  place  almost  immediately  on  the  meeting  of  the 
enamoured  couple,  and  while  the  ‘  Correspondence  ’  was  going 
on.  In  which  case  the  words  in  the  ‘  Memoir  ’  ‘  in  twentj’-six 
‘  days,’  &c.,  were  apparently  intended,  by  a  little  bit  of  feminine 
adroitness,  to  appear  to  apply  to  this  tirst  marriage,  —  of  the 
suddenness  of  which  she  may  have  been  ashamed,  —  while  they 
really  apply  to  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  affair  by  the  second. 
Will  any  one  have  the  Croker-like  curiosity  to  inquire  whether 
any  record  remmns  of  the  dates  of  marriages  celebrated  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador’s  chaplain  ? 

And  now,  having  summed  up  as  far  as  the  materials  admit 
the  history  of  this  unworthy  courtship  and  unhonoured  wedding, 
we  must  ask  once  more  whether  Johnson,  the  friend  of  her 
deceased  husband,  her  children’s  guardian,  and  her  own  devoted 
admirer,  in  his  fierce  condemnation  of  her  conduct,  deserves 
rather  Macaulay’s  sympathy  or  ISIr.  Hayward’s  criticism  ? 

The  newspapers  and  magazines,  which  had  been  the  plague 
of  her  early  widowhood  by  their  personalities,  now  assailed  her 
with  almost  unexampled  scurrility ;  their  shafts  being  chiefly 
directed,  as  it  should  seem,  by  the  odious  Baretti,  the  former 
inmate  of  her  house ;  the  history  of  whose  hostility  is  extremely 
well  told  in  Mr.  Hayward’s  pages.  She  and  her  husband  es¬ 
caped  from  them  to  Italy,  where  they  spent  two  years  which 
seem  to  have  been  among  the  happiest  of  her  agitated  life.  She 
gave  the  result  of  her  travels  to  the  world  in  1789,  in  two 
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volumes  of  ‘  Observations  and  Reflections  made  in  the  course 
‘of  a  Journey  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.’  The 
raptures  of  ordinary  Italian  tourists  entertain  us  but  little  in 
print  even  when  new,  and  still  less  when  the  sensations  recorded 
arc  those  of  seventy  years  since :  but  IVIrs.  Piozzi  had  the  rare 
advantiige  of'knowing  the  interior  of  Italian  families ;  and  what 
from  the  life  whidi  this  circumstance  imparts  to  her  pages, 
what  from  her  own  real  talent  for  description,  they  are  full  of 
interest  even  now. 

A\'e  can,  liowever,  afford  to  chronicle  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  doings 
and  writings  no  farther,  through  the  period  of  her  second  happy 
marriage,  or  her  busy,  rattling,  social  widowhood.  She  became 
a  most  prolific  scribbler,  trying  her  hand  with  great  intrepidity 
at  every  style  of  composition,  from  ‘  frightful  stories,’  bouts- 
rimes,  and  other  innocent  amusements  of  the  Della  Crusca 
coterie,  into  whose  congenial  society  she  got  at  Florence,  up  to 
‘  Retrospection  ;  or  a  Review  of  the  most  striking  and  important 
‘  Events,  Characters,  Situations,  and  their  Consequences,  which 
‘  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years  have  presented  to  the  view  of 
‘  ^lankind,’  in  a  thousand  pages  quarto.  She  built  a  house  in 
"Wales  and  christened  it  ‘  Brynbella’ ;  was  at  moderate  feud  with 
her  daughters  all  her  days,  each  side  accusing  the  other  of  ‘  want 
‘  of  heart ;  ’  and  excited  a  good  deal  of  Cambrian  animadversion 
by  leaving  some  of  her  property  to  a  nephew  of  Piozzi’s,  as 
she  had  a  perfect  right  to  do.  She  lived  to  be  eighty ;  and  to 
form,  when  close  on  that  age,  a  last  belle  passion  for  Conway, 
a  handsome  actor :  on  which  circumstance  Mr.  Hayward,  as  in 
duty  bound,  touches  with  much  gentleness.  We  must  add  that 
in  all  relations  of  life,  except  those  with  her  first  husband’s 
family,  she  appears  to  have  been  friendly,  generous,  and  kind- 
hearted.  ‘  Her  i)iety,’  says  i\Ir.  Hayward,  ‘  was  genuine  ;  ’  and 
‘  old  fashioned  politicians,  whose  watchword  was  Church  and 
‘  King,  will  be  delighted  with  her  politics.’  She  was  a  per¬ 
sonage,  on  the  whole,  to  be  remembered  with  more  of  corral 
feeling  than  of  censure,  and  whose  errors  might  have  been 
passed  over  as  those  of  one  who,  in  common  phrase,  was  ‘  no 
‘  one’s  enemy  but  her  own,’  had  not  the  vindication  of  the  dearer 
and  more  honoured  memory  of  her  great  friend  been  incom¬ 
patible  with  such  silence. 
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Art.  VIII. — ‘1.  Babrii  Fabiiloi  JFsopeat  cum  Fabularum  De~ 
perditarum  Fragmentis.  Keccnsuit  et  breviter  illu^stravit 
Georgius  Corxewall  Lewis,  A.M.  1846. 

2.  Babrii  Fabulce  jFsopea.  E  Codice  Manuscripto  Partem 
Secundam  nunc  primum  edidit  Georgius  Counewall 
Lewis,  A.M.  1859. 

3.  The  Fables  of  Babrius.  In  Two  Parts.  Translated  into 
English  Verse  by  the  Rev.  James  Davies,  M.A.  1860. 

T^iie  name  of  Babrius  is  one  which  for  the  last  hundred  and 
eighty  years  has  been  gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
significant  to  students  of  antiquity.  That  he  was  a  fabulist 
of  one  or  other  of  the  Greek  classical  periods,  who  wrote  in 
choliambic  verse,  was  already  evident  from  a  few  fragments 
preserved  by  lexicographers  and  grammarians.  But  the  first  to 
make  him  more  than  a  name  was  Bentley,  in  a  dissertation  on 
the  supposed  fables  of  yEsop,  appended  to  the  first  draught  of 
the  immortal  w'ork  on  Phalaris.  In  reducing  the  father  of 
fable  to  a  mere  shadow,  he  showed  that  some  of  the  substance 
which  had  invested  him  really  belonged  to  Babrius,  whose  half- 
corrupted  choliambics  might  occasionally  be  traced  through  the 
prose  versions  of  late  paraphrasts.  Tyrwhitt  followed  up 
the  hint  in  a  ‘Dissertatio  de  Babrlo,’  published  in  1776,  detect¬ 
ing  verses  in  a  Bodleian  MS.  of  the  prose  fables,  and  col¬ 
lecting  all  the  remains  of  Babrius  that  were  then  extant.  The 
publication,  in  1809,  of  more  prose  fables  belonging  to  an 
earlier  version,  from  a  Florentine  MS.,  led  to  further  chol¬ 
iambic  discoveries,  prosecuted  in  the  first  instance  by  Bishop 
Blomficld  and  Mr.  Burges,  though  with  different  degrees  of 
success,  and  afterwards  by  Sir  George  Lewis,  whose  coup  d'essai, 
containing  a  collection  of  all  the  fables  capable  of  entire  resto¬ 
ration,  appeared  in  1832,  in  an  elaborate  paper  in  the  Philolo¬ 
gical  Museum.  In  1835  a  similar  collection  was  published  by 
a  German  scholar,  Knoch,  who  appended  the  fragments,  form¬ 
ing  altogether  a  kind  of  variorum  edition  of  all  that  had  been 
written  by  or  on  Babrius  up  to  that  time.  The  year  1842  wit¬ 
nessed  another  discovery,  much  more  important  than  any —  that 
of  an  actual  MS.  of  Babrius,  containing  a  collection  of  fables  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  originally  amounted  to  about  160,  but  now  con¬ 
sisting  of  123  fables  and  two  short  prefatory  poems.  The 
discoverer,  M.  Mynas,  a  Greek,  was  employed  by  the  French 
Government;  and  accordingly  the  duty  of  giving  the  new-found 
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treasure  to  the  world  devolved  on  M.  Bolssonade,  the  patriarch 
of  French  scholarship.  Other  editions  soon  followed;  and  the 
list  of  editors  or  critics  of  Babrius  now  includes  the  names  of 
Diibner,  Orelli,  Baiter,  Fix,  Ahrens,  Lachmann,  Meineke,  the 
Hermanns,  Schneidewin,  and  Sir  George  Lewis.  In  1857  it 
was  announced  that  M.  Mynas  had  made  yet  another  discovery ; 
and  two  years  later  Sir  George  Lewis  introduced  to  the  public 
a  Second  Part  of  Babrius,  containing  an  independent  collection  of 
ninety-four  fables  and  a  prefatory  poem.  As  we  shall  soon  see, 
there  are  reasons  for  doubting  whether  this  Second  Part  affords 
a  very  favourable  field  for  the  display  of  English  scholarship : 
but  at  any  rate,  it  will  be  apparent  that  to  English  scholarship 
Babrius  has  already  been  greatly  indebted.  When  he  existed 
only  in  a  fragmentary  form,  English  scholars  w'ere  his  most 
felicitous  restorers;  and  though  when  the  MS.  of  the  First  Part 
was  discovered,  there  was  no  Porsonian  school  in  England  to 
do  the  work  of  Lachmann  and  his  friends,  producing  by  joint 
labour  an  amended  text  in  a  short  time,  the  accuracy,  judgment, 
and  fullness  of  information  displayed  in  Sir  George  Lewis’s 
edition,  embodying  as  it  does  the  chief  results  of  continental 
criticism,  entitle  it  to  rank  as  the  standard  one. 

Tlie  discovery  of  the  First  Part  of  Babrius  made  a  substan¬ 
tive  addition  to  the  treasures  we  already  possess  in  the  remains 
of  Greek  poetical  literature.  Whatever  the  date  of  the  fabulist 
—  and  dates  of  all  kinds  have  been  suggested,  ranging  from 
about  250  B.C.  to  as  many  years  after  the  Christian  a;ra  —  he 
certainly  wrote  in  a  time  when  the  echoes  of  classical  poetry 
had  not  yet  died  out.  In  terseness,  point,  and  eloquence  he  is, 
we  think,  equal  to  Phasdrus,  whom  indeed  he  sometimes  excels 
in  treating  the  same  subject.  Let  our  readers  compare  the  two 
following  versions  of  an  old  favourite,  ‘  The  Fox  and  the 
‘  Crow 

'  Qui  se  laudari  gaudent  verbis  subdolis 
i^ra  dant  pocnas  turpes  pocnitentia. 

Cum  de  fenestra  corvus  raptum  caseum 
Comesse  vellet,  celsa  residens  arbore, 

Hunc  vidit  vulpes,  debinc  sic  occepit  loqui: 

O  qui  tuarum,  corve,  pennarum  est  nitor  ! 

Quantum  decoris  corpore  et  vultu  geris ! 

Si  vocem  baberes,  nulla  prior  ales  foret. 

At  ille  stultus,  dum  vult  vocem  ostendere, 

Emisit  ore  caseum,  quern  celeriter 
Dolosa  vulpes  avidis  rapuit  dentibus. 

Turn  demum  ingemuit  corri  deceptus  stupor.’ 

(PiiJiDRUs,  book  i.  fab.  13.)  « 
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Kopa;  ceOTi\uQ  oro/iart  Tvpbv  tiorZ/ctt* 
rvpov  o  aXiiirtiS  i^avuva  k-ipcur/ 
fivOu  Tov  opi’iv  »/jror>j(T£  rotovroi’ 

Kopai,  KoXai  aoi  irrtpwytc,  oitij  yXi’ii't), 
btitfToc  avyjiy’  aripyoy  turov  ^au'£tc* 
ovv^i  ~ai'~<jy  Otjpiiuy  KaTitT\veiQ’ 
b  roloc  vpi’ic  k«u  k'pdtitic  / 

k'opaS  o'  iraiyo)  k'apcirjy  i)(^avyo)9rj, 
vrbfiaroe  rvpay  ik'tsaXuy  ikekpuyei. 

Toy  >;  ooipi)  Xa^ovffa  kiprofiM  yXiitray, 

Ovk  ijirO'  uf>(i)i'Oc,  UTey,  aXXit  ij>uy litis, 
txetsi  kopus,  uiruy-a'  yovs  ci  coi  Xtinti.  * 

(Babrius,  part  i.  fab.  77.) 

‘There  is  much  quiet  humour  in  the  following,  which  seem 
cither  to  have  su^ested  or  to  have  been  suggested  by  Horace’s 
‘  Lusisti  satis,  edisti  satis,  atquc  bibisti :  Tcmpus  abire  tibi :  ’ — 

Zbtfiov  \vTpf  fivs  ifiTiaioy  inruftatXTbi, 

Kai  Tu  XtTrti  Ttviyofitvos,  ikirviwy  r  ijcij, 

Bt^puk'a,  cai  TrtVuk'a,  k'ai  Trairtis 

rpo(pl\r  TrtvXiitTfiai'  k'aipor  itrri  fioi  OvIiOKtit , 

(Fab.  60.) 

We  subjoin  Mr.  Davies’s  version,  which,  though  somewhat 
deficient  in  freedom,  is  commcndably  close  to  the  original :  — 

*  A  mouse  into  a  lidless  brotb*pot  fell : 

Choked  with  the  grease,  and  bidding  life  farew’ell. 

He  said,  “  My  fill  of  meat  and  drink  have  I, 

“  And  all  good  things ;  ’tis  time  that  I  should  die.”  ’ 

The  following,  which  is  rather  a  poem  than  a  fable,  touches 
the  mythological  history  of  the  swallow  and  the  nightingale 
with  an  imaginative  delicacy  which  may  remind  our  readers  of 
Shakspcarc’s  lines :  — 

‘  King  Pandion,  he  is  dead : 

All  thy  friends  are  lapped  in  lead.* 

'Aypov  xtXicloy  fiukpby  iltirurliOti  • 
ivpty  0  iplifiotc  iykaOfipiytiy  vXais 
atiioy  vlvipuyoy’  >/  c’  airtOplirti 
Tor’Irut'  tiupoy  tk'Trteruyra  r»jc  wpTjc- 

*  One  of  the  prose  versions  points  to  another  reading  of  the  last 
line,  which  we  should  prefer  as  more  humorous:  t^ttc,  nopal,  onrayra' 
vovy  ftovoy  Krijirai.  Such  variations  are  not  uncommon,  the  citations 
in  Suidas  occasionally  differing  so  much  from  the  text  of  the  MS.  of 
Babrius,  as  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  different  recension.  For 
an  instance  in  which  Phaedrus’s  treatment  of  his  subject  is  more 
successful  than  Babrius’s,  compare  Phajdr.  iii.  7.,  with  Babr.,  part  i. 
fab.  99. 
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tK  row  fi(\ovQ  2’  tyvuirav  ai  Si’  aWt/Xac  • 
k'ai  St)  irpooiiTTriouv  re  Kot  irpoaufiiXovr. 
h  X*^*^"*'  **’''*  '  ^tXTarri,  (^eic  ; 
vpuroy  /3\t7rw  ire  /rt’ifitpcv  fiEra  0/j^viji'. 
ati  TiQ  tifjiac  irtKpoc  ’iffXKTty  Saipwv’ 
k'ai  ‘irapHiyoi  yap  \biptc  t/pey  aXXtjXuiy. 
aXX’  tXd'  ic  aypoy  kai  vpoc  olkoy  avdpuvuy’ 

I  ffvffk'ijt’oc  ^Xt)  kUTOikt’iattg, 

oirov  ytbtpyolt  kovyi  Orjpioig  ^treig  ’ 

VTratOpoy  vXrjy  Xeitte,  kai  trap’  uydpvxoic 
ofiupotjtuy  pot  Suipa  ical  ariyr^v  oikti. 
ri  at  Spoat^ti  tttiktoq  tvpvyttc  ari^r), 
teal  knvpa  OaXjrtt,  truyru  o’  iiypoTiv  rt'ikii ; 
aye  St/  atavri/y,  aotpii  XaXniian,  pi)yvaoy. 

T»)v  2’  avr’  at/cuty  oiitpitiyoc  I'lpttfjtdri  ’ 

'Ea  pt  trirptuc  ippiviiy  aoiki'jroif, 

’■•at  pi  p  opttyfjQ  opyacoc  av  ^utpiaa^C’ 
ptra  ritQ  ’A0»;>'ac  arepa  i:al  xoXii'  0tiyta  ’ 
oikot  Se  pot  iruc  kinripthc  uydptyiruiy 
Xiirt)y  ‘iraXatuy  avptpoputr  uya^aivti. 

TTupapvdia  rig  tart  Tfjg  kakfig  poiptjg 
Xoyog  aotpog  kai  povaa  kai  (jtvyti  irXiiOovg  * 

XwjTij  S'  oray  rig  oig  iror  tvdeyutr  wtjtdq 
rovTOtg  raTTtiyog  avOig  uty  avi  oikijar]. 

(Fab.  12.) 

‘  Far  from  men’s  fields  the  swallow  forth  had  flown, 
When  she  espied  among  the  woodlands  lone 
The  nightingale,  sweet  songstress.  Her  lament 
Was  Itys  to  his  doom  untimely  sent. 

Each  knew  the  other  through  the  mournful  strain. 

Flew  to  embrace,  and  in  sweet  talk  remain. 

Then  said  the  swallow,  “  Dearest,  liv’st  thou  still  ? 

“  Ne’er  have  I  seen  thee  since  thy  Thracian  ill ; 

“  Some  cruel  fate  hath  ever  come  between ; 

“  Our  virgin  *  lives  till  now  apart  have  been.  ” 

“  Come  to  the  fields ;  revisit  homes  of  men  ; 

“  Come  dwell  with  me,  a  comrade  dear,  again, 

“  Where  thou  shall  charm  the  swains,  no  savage  brood : 
“  Dwell  near  men’s  haunts,  and  quit  the  open  wood : 

“  One  roof,  one  chamber,  sure,  can  house  the  two : 

“  Or  dost  prefer  the  nightly  frozen  dew 
“  And  day-god’s  heat  ?  a  wild  wood  life  and  drear  ? 

“  Come,  clever  songstress,  to  the  light  more  near.”  • 

To  whom  the  sweet-voiced  nightingale  replied : 

“  Still  on  these  lonesome  ridges  let  me  bide, 


*  Mr.  Davies  here  ai)parently  mistakes  the  sense,  which  seems  to 
be,  ‘  Even  when  we  were  maidens,  w’e  lived  apart  from  one  another.’ 
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“  Nor  seek  to  part  me  from  the  mountain  glen ; 

“  I  shun,  since  Athens,  man  and  haunts  of  men : 

“  To  mix  with  them,  their  dwelling-place  to  view, 

“  Stirs  up  old  grief,  and  opens  woes  anew.” 

Some  consolation  for  an  evil  lot 
Lies  in  wise  words,  in  song,  in  crowds  forgot. 

But  sore  the  pang  when  where  you  once  were  great 
Again  men  see  you,  housed  in  mean  estate.’ 

(Davies.) 

"VVc  have  heard  that  this  First  Part  of  Babrius  has  been  used 
as  a  class-book  in  one  of  our  public  schools,  and  we  really  think 
the  example  might  be  worth  following.  The  subject  matter 
ensures  that  the  thoughts  will  be  simple,  while  the  language  is 
just  sufficiently  difficult  and  characteristic  to  give  that  exercise 
which  constitutes  to  a  schoolboy  one  great  advantage  of  a 
classical  training.  Some  few  forms  of  expression  will  require 
to  be  unlearnt  when  the  student  comes  to  compose  in  Attic 
Greek  :  but  the  general  character  of  the  style  is  classical  enough 
for  all  intents  and  purposes. 

The  Second  Part  purports  to  have  been  discovered  under  much 
the  same  circumstances  as  the  First.  Each  professes  to  have 
been  found  in  a  monastery  at  Mount  Athos,  —  whether  in 
the  same  monastery  we  do  not  hear :  in  each  case  the  monks 
made  a  difficulty  about  parting  with  their  treasure,  which  ac¬ 
cordingly  reached  Europe  only  in  the  form  of  a  transcript.  The 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  First,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  only  on  the  score  of  expense  ;  and  this  M.  Mynas  was  able 
to  overcome  in  a  subsequent  visit,  when  he  became  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  original.  ()f  the  MS.  of  the  Second  Part  we  hear 
only  that  the  monks  refused  to  part  with  it,  and  that  M.  Mynas 
brought  away  a  facsimile,  which,  with  the  original  MS.  of  the 
First  Part,  was  sold  by  him  to  the  authorities  of  the  British 
Museum,  in  August,  1857.  We  understand  that  it  was  offered  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  French  Government,  the  purchasers  of  the 
copy  of  the  First  Part,  but  that  they  disbelieved  the  story  of  the 
second  discovery,  and  refused  to  buy.  Sir  George  Lewis,  how¬ 
ever,  as  Mr.  Davies  tells  us,  had  no  doubt  that  the  copy  was 
what  it  professed  to  be  —  made  from  a  genuine  archetype. 
Genuine  or  not,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Second  Part 
is  of  far  less  value  than  the  First.  It  professes  to  be  not  Babrius, 
but  Babrius  spoiled.  The  whole  collection,  from  first  to  last, 
has  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  *  diaskeuastes,*  a  scribbler 
who,  apparently  for  his  mere  pleasure,  has  turned  classical 
Greek  into  a  barbarous  jumble,  and  good  choliambics  into  a 
kind  of  political  verse,  as  it  is  technically  called,  —  lines  haying 
the  requisite  number  of  syllables,  but  written  with  scarcely  any 
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regard  to  quantity ;  so  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  verses  are 
shown  by  the  metre  alone  to  be  such  as  Babrius  never  could 
have  produced.  Such  writers  were  not  uncommon  at  various 
periods  during  the  decline  of  Greek  literature,  though  their 
function  was  more  usually  that  of  turning  verse  into  prose,  or 
vice  versa,  or  one  kind  of  recognised  metre  into  another.  Still, 
even  Babrius  spoiled,  if  we  could  be  sure  that  we  really  pos¬ 
sessed  him,  would  be  of  some  literary  value.  He  would 
scarcely  give  pleasure  to  the  student  who  reads  Greek  poetry 
for  the  love  of  it,  nor  could  we  recommend  him  as  a  school-book; 
but  he  would  still  have  his  place  somewhat  above  those  prose 
versions  which,  no  doubt,  still  conceal  various  Babrian  fables, — 
the  great  point  of  superiority  consisting  partly  in  traces  of  the 
Babrian  manner,  which  could  hardly  be  obliterated,  and  partly 
in  the  certainty  which  we  should  then  have,  and  which  in  the 
case  of  the  prose  versions  is  wanting,  that  each  particular  fable 
had  a  real  Babrian  original. 

Our  own  opinion  is,  we  confess,  strongly  adverse  to  the 
genuineness  of  these  new  fables.  An  attentive  examination  of 
them  has  led  us  to  suspect  that  they  are  a  forgery,  and  that  of 
a  very  recent  date.  It  is  not  easy  to  prove  fabrication  where 
the  thing  fabricated  is,  as  we  have  said,  not  Babrius  himself, 
but  Babrius  barbarized,  and  where  the  document  to  be  appealed 
to  is  not  an  original  MS.  but  a  copy,  for  the  absolute  accuracy 
of  which  we  have  no  definite  guarantee.  We  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  evidences  of  spuriousness  wa  have  discovered  are 
neither  few  nor  small.  We  can  only  state  them  briefly  and 
generally,  leaving  those  who  care  to  pursue  the  subject  to  seek 
further  details  in  an  article  ‘  De  Babrii  Fabularum  Parte 
‘  Sccunda,’  in  the  Bheinisches  Museum. 

First  of  all,  we  think  it  improbable  that  a  new  collection  of 
ninety-four  fables  by  Babrius  should  ever  have  existed.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  fragments  and  restored  fables  which 
were  extant  previous  to  1842  are  comprised  in  the  former  col¬ 
lection,  and  those  which  remain  are  no  more  than  may  well 
have  been  contained  among  the  forty  additional  fables  which 
that  collection  originally  comprehended.  Again,  nearly  half  of 
the  verses  of  which  the  new  fables  consist  arc  obviously  un- 
metrical,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  remainder  are  not  such 
as  a  poet  like  Babrius  is  likely  to  have  produced ;  yet  of  the 
actual  fragments  of  Babrius  which  these  fables  embody  few  are 
altered  at  all,  and  not  more  than  two  lines  out  of  twenty-four 
rendered  unmetrical.  Another  most  suspicious  symptom  is  to 
be  found  in  the  extraordinary  coincidences  between  the  text  of 
these  new  fables  and  Lachmann’s  conjectures  on  the  frag- 
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nienta  and  restored  fables  as  appended  to  his  edition.  This  can 
only  be  estimated  by  those  who  will  examine  the  matter  in 
detail ;  and  therefore  we  will  only  say  that  Lachmann’s  judg¬ 
ment  is  confirmed  not  only  where  he  is  probably  right,  but 
where  he  is  almost  certainly  wrong,  or,  at  any  rate,  where  he 
has  conjectured  with  scarcely  any  data  to  go  on.  It  should  be 
observed  that  we  have  here  the  twofold  improbability  that 
Lachmann  should  have  restored  the  text  of  Babrius,  and  that 
the  text  of  Babrius  should  not  have  been  altered  by  the  bar¬ 
barizing  ‘  diaskeuastes.’  Fourtldy,  while  most  of  these  fables 
closely  coincide  with  one  or  other  of  the  prose  versions  (a  thing 
itself  explicable  on  either  hypothesis  of  genuineness  or  of 
spuriousness),  the  remainder,  with  a  single  exception,  are  copies 
more  or  less  sera'ile  of  fables  occurring  in  such  writers  as 
Aristophanes,  Plutarch,  Lucian,  and  Appian,  and  included  in  the 
collections  made  by  such  scholars  as  Di  Furia  and  Coraes ; 
whereas  the  genuine  Babrius,  when  telling  the  same  fable  as 
Lucian  or  Plutarch,  takes  care  to  tell  it  in  his  own  way. 
Lastly,  the  general  worthlessness  of  the  fables  is  a  strong  reason 
for  believing  that  they  do  not  contain  Babrius  in  any  shape. 
Besides  the  veritable  fragments  of  Babrius,  they  contain  perhaps 
100  lines  which  Babrius  might  have  produced ;  not  one  of 
these,  however,  seems  to  us  so  decidedly  stamped  with  his 
genius  that  it  could  not  have  been  produced  as  well  by  any 
clever  writer  of  iambics,  such  as  arc  cotnmon  enough  in  England, 
though  possibly  less  so  in  modern  Greece.  The  treatment  of 
the  fables  is  almost  without  an  exception  just  up  to  the  level  of 
the  prose  versions,  and  no  more,  —  another  point  of  contrast 
with  the  genuine  Babrius,  who  frequently  throws  into  his  fables 
poetical  images,  dramatic  touches,  and  passages  of  dialogue 
which  the  prose  fabulists  discard  as  unsuited  to  their  humbler 
purpose.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  doubt  that  these  new 
fables  are  the  work  of  a  forger  who  has  turned  the  prose  versions 
into  choliambic  lines,  occasionally  good,  but  generally  very  in¬ 
different  or  worse  than  indifferent,  and  who,  if  he  has  not  used 
the  prose  collections  by  Di  Furia  or  Coraes,  has  certainly  been 
a  tolerably  attentive  student  of  Lachmann.  At  the  same  time, 
we  do  not  profess  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  which  the 
work  presents.  No  one  can  do  this  who  is  not  prepared  to 
identify  the  forger  and  trace  his  antecedents.  But  we  see  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  his  extraordinary  command  of  un¬ 
usual  words,  —  the  chief  point  which  we  have  heard  alleged  in 
favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  fables, —  may  have  arisen  from 
a  study  of  ancient  grammarians  and  glossarists,  aided  by  a 
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native  power  of  invention,  while  the  better  choliarabics  may 
easily  have  been  furnished  to  him  by  some  more  skilful  composer 
than  himself.  Forgery  is  an  art,  and  a  forger  would  naturally 
provide  himself  witli  appliances  for  practising  his  art  with 
success.  So  a  few  obvious  errors  which  exist  in  the  text  of  the 
fables  may  either  have  been  Introduced  accidentally  in  the 
process  of  transcription  from  a  foul  copy,  or  inserted  deliberately 
to  give  an  air  of  genuineness.  A  forger  who  should  be  unable 
to  produce  these  and  other  plausible  appearances  would  be  a 
very  poor  forger  indeed. 

It  w'ould  be  too  much  to  wish  that  Sir  George  Lewis  may 
find  leisure  to  enter  into  the  controversy ;  but  we  need  not  say 
that  all  scholars  would  be  interested  in  hearing  the  mature  con¬ 
clusions  of  one  whose  judgment  and  learning  have  already  done 
so  much  for  Babrius. 

Of  ^Ir.  Davies’s  version  we  have  already  spoken  incidentally. 
It  is  close  and  faithful,  but  wants  facility.  Even  where  the 
individual  lines  arc  expressed  with  ease,  the  effect  of  the  whole 
is  frequently  that  of  too  great  compression  and  slowness  of 
movement.  The  rhymes  are  generally  accurate,  but  there  are  a 
few  instances  like  beheld,  /ieW(p.  142.),  and  in  one  place  (p.  208.) 
broth  is  paired  with  forth.  Babrius  would  be  nothing  without 
his  style,  and  any  want  of  grace  or  finish  therefore  is  sure  to 
be  noticed  in  his  translator. 
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Art.  IX. —  Iceland;  its  Volcanoes,  Geysers,  and  Glaciers.  By 

Charles  S.  Forbes,  Commander,  R.N.  London:  1860. 

^^HE  appearance  of  a  new  volume  on  Iceland,  in  speedy 
sequel  to  other  recent  publications  descriptive  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  island,  leads  us  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the 
subject ; — the  rather  so,  as  it  seems  probable  that  the  fashion  of 
travelling  adventure,  so  characteristic  of  the  vigour  of  English 
life,  will  direct  itself  frequently  in  future  to  this  northern 
region.  In  an  article  of  our  last  number,  we  spoke  of  the 
enthusiasm  for  Alpine  exploits,  duly  seasoned  and  sobered  by 
scientific  research,  which  has  made  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol 
so  favourite  a  resort  of  our  summer  tourists.  But  these  Alpine 
adventures  begin  to  lose  somewhat  of  their  novelty  ;  and  Mont 
Blanc  has  been  too  often  scaled  to  leave  much  of  glory  or  gain 
to  those  who  now  follow  in  this  mountain  toil.  Science  may 
still  reap  its  harvest  on  glaciers,  and  the  exhaustion  of  a  city 
life  find  recreation  among  Swiss  mountains.  But  curiosity  and 
the  love  of  enterprise — deeply  engrafted  in  the  English  tempera¬ 
ment — are  restless  and  competitive  qualities,  and  fresh  objects 
will  ever  be  sought  for  to  meet  their  demands.  AVe  learn  that 
some  members  of  the  Alpine  Club — itself  so  newly  created  — 
are  already  casting  their  eyes  northwards  to  this  island  of 
Iceland,  in  which  fire  and  frost  have  worked  together  in  such 
unwonted  and  wonderful  combination.  And  one  object  of  the 
present  article  will  be  to  furnish  suggestions,  in  aid  and  guidance 
of  those  w’ho  may  undertake  this  northern  adventure. 

The  island  on  which  we  ourselves  live  shows,  even  on  its  fair 
and  populous  surface,  signal  marks  of  those  ancient  disturbances 
and  revolutions  of  the  earth  which  it  is  the  business  of  geology 
to  record.  Going  below  the  surface — as  in  our  mines,  quarries, 
and  tunnels — we  gather  at  every  step  of  descent  fresh  proofs  of 
those  vast  changes  by  elevation,  subsidence,  or  dislocation,  slow 
or  paroxysmal  in  kind,  which  in  times  anterior  to  all  estimate 
have  moulded  the  strata  into  their  present  aspects;  entombing  in 
them  the  multitudinous  remains  of  ancient  life,  which  form  a  new 
and  wonderful  subject  of  human  study.  The  result,  as  regards 
Great  Britain,  has  been  to  render  it  fruitful,  beyond  any  equal 
known  space,  in  those  mineral  products  which  serve  to  the  uses 
and  social  comforts  of  man.  Our  commercial  tables  best  show 
the  magnitude  and  variety  of  these  subterranean  treasures, 
which  minister  so  largely  to  English  sovereignty  on  the  globe. 
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These  treasures  are  now  a  quiet  and  undisturbed  possession. 
No  volcanic  fires  find  vent  in  any  part  of  our  island.  Our 
hot  springs  are  scanty  in  number  and  low  in  temperature.  Our 
rocks,  of  whatever  geological  age,  lie  underneath  us  unchanged 
by  any  present  physical  action,  other  than  the  slow  attrition  of 
waters  on  the  surface  and  around  our  shores.  Earthquakes  we 
now  and  then  feel ;  but  they  are  not  the  violent  convulsions 
which  torment  *  old  beldame  earth’  in  other  climes  and  amidst 
living  volcanoes.  Even  where  from  local  causes  most  frequent, 
as  in  the  Perthshire  valley  of  the  Earn,  they  are  little 
heeded  for  any  serious  injury  they  inflict.  A  wider  rent, 
indeed,  than  any  ever  made  by  earthquakes  originated  in  this 
very  valley.  The  social  shock  which  produced  final  disruption 
in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  was  first  felt  in  a  petty  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Earn,  close  to  the  spot  where  these  physical  dis¬ 
turbances  have  most  frequently  occurred. 

While  thus  resting  in  comparative  quiet  on  our  own  island, 
we  have  within  a  few  days’  sail  of  our  northern  coast  another 
island,  larger  in  surface  than  Ireland,  and  which  may  almost  be 
described  as  one  vast  volcano  ; — so  completely  is  it  made  up  of 
volcanic  materials,  and  so  active  and  incessant  are  the  operations 
of  heat  still  going  on  under  every  part  of  its  surface.  This  is 
Iceland — a  fire-created  land,  rising  precipitously  from  the  depths 
of  the  northern  Atlantic ;  stretching  its  northern  promontories 
beyond  the  Arctic  circle ;  and  distant  less  than  300  miles  from 
the  eastern  coasts  of  Greenland,  which  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  constantly  beset  with  Arctic  ice.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  volcanic  isle  of  Jan  Mayen,  500  miles  still  further  north, 
and  yet  more  of  the  lofty  and  wonderful  volcano  which  Sir 
James  Ross  saw  in  activity  at  the  point  of  his  nearest  approach 
to  the  south  pole,  furnish  proof,  if  such  were  needed,  that  the 
evolution  of  heat  from  within  the  earth  is  little  dependent  on 
the  conditions  of  climate  without  We  live  upon  a  thin  shell, 
wrapping  round  the  molten  material,  whatever  it  be,  which 
forms  the  great  mass  of  our  globe.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  this, 
looking  at  the  stern  solidity  of  rocks  and  mountain  masses,  and 
at  the  ocean  spread  over  three -fourths  of  the  earth ;  but  both 
theory  and  observation  concur  in  the  proof.  Local  causes,  pre¬ 
sumable,  though  not  wholly  understood,  have  ruptured  this  shell 
at  different  places  and  at  different  periods  of  time ;  and  given 
exit,  in  one  form  or  other,  to  the  various  materials  and  forces 
which  heat  under  pressure  evolves.  The  phenomena  of  earth¬ 
quakes  and  volcanoes  belong  to  these  movements  of  a  central 
heated  material,  acting  outwards  upon  and  through  the  solid 
crust  which  confines  it.  We  cannot  go  further  here  into  the 
VOL.  CXIII.  NO.  CCXXX.  N  N 
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history  of  these  phenomena,  but  may  merely  say  that  geological 
facts,  as  well  as  the  whole  theory  of  the  earth’s  consolidation, 
make  it  probable  that  they  were  more  extensive  and  violept  at 
earlier  times  in  the  history  of  the  globe  than  they  are  now, 
though  still  testified,  not  only  in  these  local  outbursts,  but  more 
remarkably  in  the  slow  elevation  or  depression  of  large  tracts  of 
continent,  from  physical  changes  within,  which  we  cannot  ex¬ 
plain,  hut  arc  bound  on  observation  to  admit. 

Modem  travel  and  research  have  made  these  things  familiar 
to  us  as  they  occur  in  various  regions  of  the  earth ;  and 
Iceland,  from  accumulating  on  its  single  surface  a  wonderful 
variety  and  grandeur  of  such  phenomena,  offers  especial  attrac¬ 
tions  to  the  naturalists  of  our  time.  Steam  here,  as  elsewhere, 
has  come  in  aid  of  this  now  facile  enterprise.  The  southern 
part  of  Iceland  is  distant  only  about  500  miles  from  the 
Orkneys;  and  though  this  part  of  the  island  is  well  nigh 
inaccessible  from  its  high  and  rugged  coasts,  a  voyage  of  200 
miles  further  brings  the  traveller  to  the  quiet  harbour  of 
Reykiavik,  on  the  Faxe-fiord,  the  capital  of  the  island ;  if  that 
name  may  be  given  to  a  group  of  about  a  hundred  habitations, 
lying  upon  a  beach  of  lava  and  volcanic  ashes.  Two  mid¬ 
summer  months,  diligently  and  discreetly  used,  will  enable  the 
traveller  from  England  to  see  several  of  those  districts  and 
objects  which  best  characterise  the  wonders  of  Icelandic  scenery. 
These  districts  lie  in  the  south-western  and  western  portion  of 
the  island,  and  are  most  easily  accessible  from  Reykiavik, 
both  as  a  local  centre  and  as  best  affording  the  equipments 
needful  for  traversing  the  country. 

Before  this  new  a;ra  in  navigation  a  voyage  to  Iceland  was 
an  adventure  rarely  and  with  difficulty  accomplished ;  and  our 
scanty  notices  of  the  island  were  chiefly  derived  from  Denmark, 
under  whose  gently-exercised  sovereignty  it  has  remained  for 
nearly  500  years.  Exactly  ninety  years  have  elapsed  since  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  made  the  voyage  thither,  which  Van  Troil  has 
recorded.  Twenty  years  later  Sir  John  Stanley  (afterwards 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley)  visited  the  island  in  a  vessel  chartered 
by  himself,  carrying  artists  with  him,  who  brought  back  some 
excellent  drawings  of  the  scenery.  Twenty  years  yet  later  Sir 
G.  Mackenzie  made  the  same  voyage  ;  and  with  his  companions. 
Sir  Henry  Holland  and  Dr.  Bright,  remained  four  months  in 
Iceland  ;  traversing  the  island  more  extensively  than  had  before 
been  done,  and  embodying  their  researches  in  a  work  published 
the  following  year.  About  the  same  time  the  island  was 
visited  by  Sir  William  Hooker,  whose  eminent  acquirements 
as  a  botanist  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  this  part  of  its 
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natural  history.  A  less  scientific  but  far  more  extensive  sur¬ 
vey  of  Iceland  was  made  in  1814  and  1815  by  Mr.  Henderson, 
a  missionary  of  the  Bible  Society ;  who,  in  the  pious  and  useful 
labour  of  replacing  the  many  bibles  lost  in  this  remote  island 
by  time  and  decay,  made  a  complete  circuit  of  the  inhabited 
parts  of  the  country,  and  has  narrated  these  journeys,  simply  and 
earnestly,  in  a  volume  published  soon  afterwards. 

Other  travellers  have  succeeded  in  later  years  —  English, 
French,  German,  and  Danish  ; — the  latter  the  most  numerous, 
from  the  political  relation  of  Denmark  to  Iceland ;  and  from 
the  zealous  researches  of  late  years  into  the  old  Scandinavian 
literature,  of  which  the  Icelandic  forms  a  principal  and  most 
curious  branch.  A  French  expedition  to  this  island  and  to 
Greenland,  sent  out  in  1835  by  the  Government  of  the  day, 
furnished  six  folio  volumes  as  its  results;  a  work  more 
ostentatious  and  expensive  than  its  materials  warranted.  A 
much  more  Important  accession  of  knowledge  as  to  the  physical 
history  of  Iceland  was  obtained  from  the  voyage  of  Messrs. 
Bunsen  and  Desclolseaux,  in  1845,  amply  related  in  various 
scientific  journals  of  the  day  ;  and  from  the  volume  of  Waiter- 
hausen  on  the  physical  geography  of  the  island,  published  about 
the  same  time.  Professor  Bunsen,  eminent  from  many  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  engaged  at  present  in  researches  prolific  of  still 
higher  results,  very  successfully  applied  his  great  knowledge 
to  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  Iceland,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
more  fully  point  out.* 

Coming  yet  nearer  to  the  present  time.  Lord  Dufferln  has 
given  a  lively  narrative  of  his  short  visit  to  Iceland,  in  1856; 
as  part  of  his  more  adventurous  voyage  beyond.  The  French 
ex])cdition  of  the  same  summer,  under  Prince  Napoleon,  which 
returned  after  sighting  Jan  Mayen’s  Isle,  has  been  recorded 
in  an  inflated  style,  not  justified  by  any  novelties  or  perils 
which  these  voyagers  eneountered.  During  the  last  year,  the 
project  of  the  North  Atlantic  Telegraph  led  some  of  our 
most  eminent  Arctic  navigators  to  Iceland,  as  the  proposed 
second  stage  of  this  submarine  communication  to  America. 
And  further,  we  have  before  us  a  Memoir  by  Dr.  Landor 
Lindsay,  who  went  thither,  seduced  by  intelligence  of  a  great 


*  We  allude  here  to  the  conjoint  discoveries  of  Bunsen  and  Kirch- 
hoff  by  the  Spectrum  Analysis,  —  a  new  and  wonderful  path  opened 
in  physical  science ;  leading  not  solely  to  larger  knowledge  of  the 
earth  we  inhabit;  but  telling  us,  by  an  assured  induction,  the  nature 
of  many  of  the  material  elements  composing  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Sun. 
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eruption  from  the  Kotlegaia  Jokul,  wlilch  he  arrived  too  late 
to  witness;  and  a  volume  by  Captain  Forbes,  relating  jour¬ 
neys  he  performed  during  a  few  weeks’  visit  to  the  island  in  the 
summer  of  1859.  Of  this  volume,  though  adding  little  to 
our  knowledge,  we  shall  speak  somewhat  more  in  detail ;  as  the 
latest  in  the  series  of  Icelandic  travels,  and  as  suggesting  some 
remarks  on  the  matter  and  style  of  the  work,  applicable  to 
many  kindred  writings  of  the  day. 

The  unwonted  facility  now  attained  in  traversing  land  and 
sea,  has  undoubtedly  done  much  to  give  fresh  energy  and  effect 
to  those  higher  qualities  of  the  traveller,  to  which  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  our  most  valuable  attainments  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  world  we  inhabit.  Physical  geography,  in  its  largest  sense, 
and  all  the  sciences  having  kindred  with  it,  have  wonderfully 
gained  from  this  source.  Nor  has  the  daring  intrepidity  of 
travel  been  abated  by  the  new  facilities  thus  afforded.  Vast 
deserts  still  remain  to  cross;  mountain  chains  to  climb  and 
explore ;  rivers  to  follow  to  their  sources ;  and  polar  seas  to 
navigate.  Easier  access  is  given  to  the  points  where  labour 
begins;  but  labour  and  peril  are  still  to  be  found,  and  are 
sought  for  with  no  less  eagerness  than  heretofore.  Concur¬ 
rently,  however,  with  these  advantages,  w’e  have  to  notice  the 
numerous  growth  of  another  and  inferior  race  of  travellers, 
fostered  by  these  various  facilities,  and  by  the  further  facility 
with  which  books  now  make  their  way  to  the  press.  We  allude 
here  to  the  many,  who  merely  touching  on  the  surface  of  coun¬ 
tries,  and  hurrying  from  place  to  place,  in  obedience  to  the 
times  and  course  of  the  universal  steamboat,  forfeit  all  the  true 
purposes  of  travel ;  yet  come  before  the  world  with  narratives 
seasoned  for  sale  by  ambitious  titles,  a  flippant  style,  and 
puerile  personal  anecdotes;  making  large  drafts  upon  earlier 
works  for  all  the  better  information  they  contain.  Such  faults 
we  find  very  especially  in  many  of  those  modern  books  of 
travel  (we  gladly  say  not  all)  which  describe  the  classical  or 
sacred  countries  of  the  East,  now  become  almost  unhappily 
familiar  to  our  common  tourists.  A  journey  in  Syria,  Pales¬ 
tine,  or  Egypt  is  rarely  recorded  in  the  manner  best  befitting 
countries  which  do  not  need  the  hackneyed  phrases  of  senti¬ 
ment,  or  those  conventional  and  exaggerated  stories  of  perils 
from  Bedouin  tribes  and  desert  adventures,  by  which  it  is 
sought  to  give  an  Oriental  colouring  to  the  narrative. 

Passing,  however,  from  these  general  comments  to  the  volume 
before  us,  we  find  in  Captain  Forbes  a  gallant  naval  officer, 
who  did  good  service  to  his  country  in  China;  and  whose 
spirit  of  adventure  has  since  carried  him  to  the  mountains  of 
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Caucasus,  to  the  lavas  of  Iceland,  and  to  a  companionship  with 
Garibaldi  in  Sicily.  But  as  an  author  wc  are  bound  to  say  that 
he  has  some  serious  faults.  Evidently  a  young  writer,  he  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  false  fashion  of  seeking  for  effect  by  a  smart  and  jaunty 
style,  of  which  there  are  too  many  recent  models  before  him. 

A  quaint  epithet  or  similitude  will  now  and  then  bring  before 
the  reader  the  picture  of  an  object  not  equally  to  be  got  from  a 
lengthy  description,  or  from  the  technical  phrases  of  admiration 
of  which  we  have  so  copious  a  vocabulary.  But  these  arts  of 
style,  to  be  effective,  must  be  sparingly  used,  and  not  show 
the  labour  of  workmanship.  Captain  Forbes  is  much  given 
to  metaphor,  without  understanding  its  proper  limits.  We  are 
willing  to  let  an  author  stand  a  short  time  on  his  stilts,  when 
describing  the  Geyser,  and  the  sudden  and  magnificent  eruptions 
from  this  great  boiling  caldron ;  but  examples  like  the  following 
go  beyond  all  the  allowance  due  to  such  cases : — 

‘  As  in  portraying  the  life  of  a  hero,  his  lineage  being  duly  ac¬ 
knowledged,  the  chronicles  of  the  nursery  are  ransacked  for  their 
unmistakeable  evidences  of  his  predestined  greatness,  which  the 
monthly  nurse  never  fails  to  shadow  forth,  or  the  fond  mother  to  re¬ 
ceive  ;  so,  in  the  present  instance,  having  discussed  our  hero’s 
(id  est,  the  Geyser’s)  lineage,  we  will  follow  him  in  youth,  manhood, 
old  age,  and  death.  For  though  not  built  of  clay,  he  is  built  of 
silica ;  and  like  man  passes  through  all  these  phases  of  existence ; 
but,  with  more  forethought,  on  the  day  of  his  birth  prepares  the 
foundation  of  his  tomb.  In  infancy  it  is  the  bubbling  thermal  spring ; 
matured  in  your  roistering  Geyser;  old  age  creeping  on  in  the  tran¬ 
quil  “  laug  light  wreaths  of  vapour  curling  over  the  still  simmer¬ 
ing  contents  of  its  fairy  azure  grottos,  where  it  calmly  awaits  the 
fleeting  of  its  once  restless  spirit,  which  is  Anally  divested  amidst  the 
thunders  of  natural  convulsions,’  &c.,  &c. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  get  out  of  this  entangled  web  of 
metaphor ;  the  simple  similitude  in  which,  apart  from  these 
decorations,  occurs  in  a  paper  on  the  Geysers  by  Professor 
Tyndall ;  who  well  knojvs  how  to  render  description  graphic 
and  vigorous  without  passing  into  bombast.  And  this  leads  us 
to  notice  another  and  more  serious  fault  in  our  author;  viz. 
the  omission  of  all  mention  of  Professor  Bunsen,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  theory  of  the  Geyser  eruptions.  It  is  known  to 
scientific  men  that  a  new  view  has  been  propounded  on  this 
subject ;  based  upon  M.  Bunsen’s  own  observations,  and  on  his 
profound  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  general  physics,  applied  to 
the  facts  observed.  This  theory,  of  which  we  shall  speedily  speak, 
has  superseded  the  cavern-theory  of  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  and  is 
now  generally  accepted  as  the  true  solution  of  the  phenomena. 
In  the  volume  before  us,  we  find  it  fully  stated ;  but  without 
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a  word  to  indicate  whence  the  explanation  is  derived.  A  reader 
coming  newly  to  the  subject,  might  well  suppose  that  it  was 
the  science  ot‘  the  author  alone  which  dictated  this  happy  illus¬ 
tration.  We  do  not  exact  quotation  marks  for  all  facts  or 
phrases  which  writers  borrow  from  their  predecessors;  but 
this  is  a  case  in  which  we  might  justly  expect  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  source  whence  the  information  is  derived. 
Science  has  its  rights  of  property,  as  well  as  other  human 
things ;  and  requires  protection  for  these  rights,  even  where 
fame  alone  is  the  property  to  be  guarded  and  guaranteed. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  faults  of  Captain  Forbes’s  style;  but 
must  add  that  his  descriptions  are  often  natural  and  vigorous ; 
such  as  that  of  the  strangely  rugged  lavas  about  Havna-fiord ; 
and  of  the  promontory  and  fearful  j)a88  of  the  Bulandshofde, 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  Breyde-tiord.  His  first  journey  from 
Reykiavik  was  to  the  great  Solfaterra  of  the  Guldhringe  Syssel ; 
that  singular  serrated  mountain  ridge,  which,  in  its  sulphurous 
colouring  and  numerous  columns  of  vapour,  shows  to  the  voyager 
approaching  this  coast  the  strange  character  of  the  island  before 
him.  The  extraordinary  aspect  of  the  volcanic  tract  between 
Havna-fiord  and  the  Sulphur  springs  or  craters,  is  well  described. 
It  may  fitly  be  termed  the  ‘  devilry  ’  of  volcanic  action ; — the 
whole  surface,  mile  after  mile,  and  laterally  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  blistered,  cleft,  and  contorted  by  heat  into  endless  fan¬ 
tastic  shapes  ;  —  chasms  and  caverns  yawning  at  every  step  ; — 
streams  suddenly  emerging  from  the  rocks,  and  as  suddenly 
swallowed  up  in  these  chasms.  Very  extraordinary,  too,  are  the 
vast  natural  caldrons  of  steam,  sulphur,  and  coloured  clays  on  the 
southern  flank  of  the  mountain  ridge ;  the  result  of  the  vapours  of 
sulphurous  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  steam  finding  exit  in 
these  places ;  after  decomjKJsing  in  their  passage  the  palagonite 
or  tuffa  rock,  which  furnishes  part  of  the  material  thus  thrown 
up.  It  is  perilous  treading  on  the  thin  and  treacherous  crest  of 
this  hotly-steaming  Solfaterra,  where  the  vapours  themselves 
tend  to  disturb  the  senses  and  steadiness  of  the  traveller.  Both 
Sir  AV.  Hooker  and  Dr.  Bright  would  seem  to  have  had 
narrow  escapes  on  this  spot. 

The  actual  extent  and  resources  of  the  Sulphur  field  of 
Krisuvik  have  not  yet  been  well  defined.  AV’^e  presume, 
however,  that  Mr.  Bushby,  who  in  1857  visited  this  district 
for  commercial  purposes,  is  in  possession  of  more  exact  know¬ 
ledge.  This  gentleman  has  obtained,  by  purchase  or  otherwise, 
the  privilege  of  working  and  exporting  the  sidphur ;  but  we  are 
not  informed  how  far  his  design  has  yet  been  carried  into  eftect. 
The  great  obstacles,  (though  not  irremediable  if  capital  can  be  got 
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for  the  undertaking,)  are  the  want  of  proper  labour  on  the  spot, 
and  of  tolerable  roads  for  carriage  of  the  sulphur  to  the  place  of 
embarkation.  The  coasts  near  Krisuvik  appear  to  be  a  line  of 
steep  cliffs ;  and  the  port  sought  for  must  be  either  Grundevik 
or  Havna-fiord ;  —  the  latter  in  several  respects  the  best ;  but 
approachable  from  the  sulphur  mountains  only  over  the  rugged 
volcanic  country  we  have  just  described.  W e  can  offer  no  present 
opinion  as  to  the  economical  value  of  these  sulphur  mines,  in 
comparison  with  those  of  Sicily;  or  with  the  home  produce  of  this 
mineral  derived  from  the  sulphurets  of  those  metals,  which  so 
largely  feed  the  forges  of  England.  But  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  results  may  be  profitable ;  both  here  and  in 
that  northern  sulphur  district  of  Iceland,  to  the  extraordinary 
features  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  refer. 

Captain  Forbes’s  next  and  much  longer  journey  was  first  to 
the  Borgar-fiord  country,  and  the  valley  of  the  Huitaa,  in  which 
lie  the  numerous  and  extraordinary  hot  springs  of  Reykolt ;  far 
below  the  Geysers  in  grandeur,  but  with  strange  diversities  of 
aspect,  which  render  them  well  worthy  of  inspection.  We  find 
jets  of  boiling  water  and  steam  rising  from  a  rock  in  the  middle 
of  a  cold  water  river ;  and  at  the  foot  of  a  neighbouring  cliff 
numerous  springs,  two  of  which  throw  up  columns  of  boiling 
water,  alternating  in  eruption  at  regular  intervals  of  time, — one 
rising  as  the  other  disappears.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  these 
phenomena  are  described  by  Forbes  as  they  were  seen  by 
Mackenzie  fifty  years  before ;  a  curious  proof  of  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  conditions  which  might  have  been  thought,  from  their 
very  nature,  the  subjects  of  unceasing  change.  Of  smaller  and 
simpler  phenomena  of  this  kind,  indeed,  we  have  instances 
stretching  much  further  back  in  time.  The  warm  springs  of 
Thermopyla:  still  attest  the  origin  of  that  name  which  has  been 
consecrated  to  us  by  the  history  of  the  spot.  The  hot  waters  of 
Bath  still  well  forth  from  the  sources  which  gave  them  vent,  and 
the  name  of  Aqua  Calida,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  These 
hot  fountains  of  Reykolt,  and  the  cave  of  Surtsvellir  in  the 
same  district,  ought  to  be  visited  by  all  travellers.  But 
voyages  to  Iceland  are  now  falling  too  much  into  the  fashion  of 
modern  travel  in  Greece.  The  Geysers,  Hecla,  and  Thingvalla 
are  hurriedly  seen  in  the  one  case,  as  Athens,  Marathon,  Corinth, 
and  Mycenaj  are  in  the  other ; — in  the  latter  instance,  without 
the  excuse  of  the  short  summer,  which  checks  and  curtails  all 
northern  enterprise. 

From  tlie  Borgar-fiord,  Captain  Forbes  travelled  westwards 
along  that  peninsula, — very  remarkable  in  the  variety  and 
singular  aspects  of  its  volcanic  rocks, — which  divides  the  Faxe- 
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fiord  from  the  Breyde-fiord,  and  is  terminated  by  the  lofty 
mountain  of  Snsefall  Jokul ;  an  ancient  volcano,  as  its  many 
lavas  testify,  but  now  covered  with  perpetual  snows.  This 
mountain, — about  4700  feet  in  height,  and  impending  over  the 
strait  which  here  divides  Iceland  from  Greenland, — he  sought  to 
ascend ;  but  failed  in  reaching  the  summit,  from  fogs  and  deep 
crevasses  in  the  snow,  which  made  it  dangerous  to  force  the 
attempt.  This  summit,  however,  had  been  reached  before; 
first  by  Sir  H.  Holland  and  Dr.  Bright  (with  imminent  danger, 
however,  to  the  former,  from  the  giving  way  of  a  slender  bridge 
of  snow  over  one  of  these  deep  crevasses),  and  again  by  Mr. 
Henderson,  a  few  years  later ;  it  being,  we  believe,  the  highest 
point  ever  attained  in  this  latitude.  The  Alpine  adventurers  of 
our  own  day,  better  provided  for  such  undertakings,  will  proba¬ 
bly  find  no  very  serious  difficulty  in  scaling  the  Snaefall  Jokul ; 
and  the  extraordinary  view  from  the  summit  seems  well  to 
warrant  the  labour. 

A  vast  expanse  of  picturesque  coast  lies  at  tbe  southern  foot 
of  this  mountain,  very  scantily  noticed  by  Captain  Forbes,  but 
which  the  description  and  drawings  of  other  travellers  denote  to 
us  as  very  wonderful  in  kind ;  representing,  under  the  various 
shapes  of  caverns,  arches,  cliffs,  and  islets,  all  the  combinations 
of  columnar  scenery  which  we  find  at  Staffa  and  the  Giant’s 
Causeway,  with  still  greater  diversity  in  the  character  of  these 
huge  rock-crystallisations.  The  naturalist  visiting  Iceland,  or 
the  lover  of  the  picturesque  in  its  wilder  aspects,  may  well  allot 
some  time  to  this  coast  of  Stappen,  so  named  from  the  natural 
features  thus  impressed  upon  it.  No  place,  seemingly,  is  better 
fitted  for  the  study  of  the  physical  causes  upon  which  these 
curious  characters  depend ;  and  especially  as  regards  the 
relation  of  the  columnar  forms  and  ]K)8ition8  to  the  cooling 
surfaces.  The  interesting  results  obtained  from  the  columnar 
basalts  of  the  Yivarais,  would  probably  derive  illustration  and 
extension  from  those  of  Stappen.  Science  is  at  this  time  dip¬ 
ping  deeply  into  the  theory  of  molecular  motions ;  and  all  that 
illustrates  this,  whether  on  large  or  small  scale,  is  well  worthy 
of  careful  observation. 

Captain  Forbes  returned  eastwards  along  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Breyde-fiord,  crossing  the  dangerous  pass  of  the 
Bulandshofde,  and  halting  a  short  time  at  the  French  fishing 
establishment,  in  the  deep  inlet  of  the  Grunne-fiord.  We 
were  not  prepared  by  any  prior  knowledge  for  the  report  he 
gives  of  this  fishery  on  the  cod-banks  of  Iceland.  Within  some 
thirty  years  (for  we  are  not  furnished  with  any  certain  dates) 
it  has  grown  up  into  national  importance, — numbering,  as  we 
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are  told,  269  vessels  of  from  forty  to  eighty  tons  each ;  with 
crews  amounting  to  7000  men ;  who  receive  government 
bounties  and  other  allowances,  and  are  elassed  with  the  hardy 
fishermen  of  the  same  nation  who  frequent  the  Newfoundland 
banks.  One  or  two  French  vessels  of  war  visit  the  coast 
annually  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  this  station ;  a  nursery 
of  French  seamen,  not  to  be  disregarded  in  these  days,  when 
armaments  by  sea  and  land  are  pressed  forwards  amidst  pro¬ 
fessions  of  peace  and  cordial  alliance. 

Our  own  participation  in  Icelandic  fishery  is  on  a  very  modest 
scale ;  consisting  solely,  we  believe,  of  a  small  establishment  in 
the  Borgar-fiord  Syssel ;  where  Messrs.  Ritchie,  of  Peterhead, 
collect  and  preserve  some  30,000  lbs.  weight  of  salmon  annually, 
from  the  abundant  produce  of  the  Huitaa  and  its  tributary 
streams.  These  salmon  fisheries,  if  under  good  management, 
might  doubtless  he  largely  and  profitably  extended  in  other 
parts  of  the  island. 

The  remainder  of  Captain  Forbes’s  stay  in  Iceland  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  journeys  to  Thingvalla,  the  Geysers,  and  Hecla.  The 
scenery  of  Thingvalla  is  strikingly  marked  to  the  traveller,  by 
the  vast  and  abrupt  chasm  in  the  volcanic  rocks,  through  which 
his  route  lies,  and  by  the  dark  lake  which  spreads  its  waters 
southwards  from  this  spot.  We  have  heard  this  lake  compared 
to  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  in  the  stern  outline  and  lifeless  gloom  of 
the  scenery,  there  is,  doubtless,  resemblance ;  but  the  colouring 
both  of  mountains  and  sky  makes  a  wide  disparity  in  other 
respects.  Thingvalla  is  historically  endeared  to  the  Icelanders, 
as  the  old  seat  of  their  popular  assembly,  the  Allthing ;  one  of 
the  earliest  of  those  Scandinavian  institutions  (represented  to 
ourselves  in  various  localities  under  the  names  of  Tingwall, 
Dingwall,  Tinwald,  &c.)  whence  have  emanated,  more  or  less 
directly,  so  many  of  those  great  prerogatives  of  freedom,  of 
which  England  is  now  the  centre  and  the  noblest  illustration. 

Hecla  has  been  visited  and  ascended  by  several  travellers,  and 
Captain  Forbes  follows  in  their  train.  The  difficulties  of  ascent 
are  not  great,  and  there  is  only  one  neck  or  pass  where  there 
seems  to  be  any  peril.  Though  the  height  of  the  mountain  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  Snsefall  Jokul,  no  lasting  snow  lies 
upon  it,  except  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  crater.  Here  a  semi¬ 
glacial  mass  is  found,  worn  by  weather  and  by  a  slight  issue  of 
heated  vapour,  into  caverns  grotesque  in  form,  and  beautifully 
tinted  with  blue  and  other  shades  of  light.  The  especial  fame 
of  Hecla  as  a  volcano  has  depended  on  the  great  number  of  its 
recorded  eruptions,  and  also  on  its  proximity  to  the  more 
inhabited  parts  of  the  island.  Since  the  year  1000,  the  annals 
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of  Iceland  (as  minute  and  exact  as  those  of  most  European 
countries)  relate  about  twenty-four  eruptions  from  this  moun- 
tmn;  varying  in  violence  and  duration,  but  none  so  vast  or 
so  destructive  as  some  from  neighbouring  volcanoes.  The 
streams  of  lava  from  Hecla  arc  in  magnitude  much  less  than 
many  derived  from  recent  eruptions  among  the  vast  mountain 
masses  {Jokul»  they  are  called  when  covered  with  snow  and  ice¬ 
fields)  which  bordering  on  the  south  coast  stretch  northwards 
into  a  central  region,  yet  unknown  to  the  traveller.  Looking 
again  to  other  parts  of  the  island,  we  find  numerous  proofs, — 
written  in  the  rocks  themselves,  for  no  human  tradition  reaches 
the  time — of  ancient  volcanic  actions  on  a  scale  to  which  we 
can  scarcely  find  parallel  elsewhere  on  the  globe. 

The  first  recorded  eruption  in  Iceland,  and  following  closely 
indeed  on  the  discovery  of  the  island,  was  in  a.d.  894 ;  from 
the  mountain  group  c^led  Kdtlugia,  some  twenty  miles  inland 
from  the  southern  coast.  Singularly  enough,  in  this  same 
spot  broke  out  the  latest  in  the  long  catalogue  of  Icelandic  erup¬ 
tions.  But  ten  months  ago,  the  Kotlugia  volcano  burst  forth 
afresh,  and  continued  in  violent  action  for  three  or  four  weeks  ; 
melting  suddenly  the  ice  and  snows  of  the  Jokuls,  the  waters 
from  which  rushed  in  floods  to  the  sea;  and  throwing  out  flames 
which  were  seen  in  distant  parts  of  the  island.  All  other  notices 
of  this  last  eruption  are  very  scanty.  It  is  not  even  known 
whether  it  broke  forth  from  a  mountain  crater,  or  from  some 
part  of  a  deep  rent  in  these  mountain  recesses,  of  which  a  dis¬ 
tant  view  has  been  obtained ;  and  w'hich  is  indicated  by  the 
affix  of  the  syllabic  gid  to  the  name,  denoting  in  Icelandic  a 
cleft  or  ravine.  During  this  period  of  nearly  1000  years 
between  the  earliest  and  latest  records  of  the  Kdtlugia,  many 
intermediate  eruptions  have  occurred  ; — those  of  1625  and  1755 
notable  for  their  violence,  and  for  the  immense  floods  of  water, 
with  vast  masses  of  ice  and  rock,  carried  downwards  to  the  coast ; 
— much  deposited  by  the  way,  but  the  rest,  even  after  a  transit  of 
twenty  miles,  sufficing  to  fill  up  inlets,  and  throw  out  new  pro¬ 
montories  into  the  sea.  The  latter  of  these  two  eruptions  is 
further  to  be  noted  as  coinciding  in  time  with  that  strange 
period  of  disturbances  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  of  which  the 
Lisbon  earthquake  formed  the  most  signal  event ;  but  which  was 
felt  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  the  a<ljoinlng  coasts  of 
Africa  and  Asia ;  sjtrcading  the  tumult  of  its  waves  even  across 
the  Atlantic  to  the  West  Indian  isles.  Correspondences  of  this 
kind,  however  wonderful,  cannot  be  rejected  from  our  theory 
of  terrestrial  relations.  When  science  teaches  us  that  the 
greater  magnetic  disturbances — magnetic  storms  as  Humboldt 
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calls  them — are  simultaneous  over  the  most  distant  stations  on 
the  earth,  we  may  well  suppose  disturbances  largely  diffused 
through  the  interior  molten  mass  of  our  globe;  and  heaving 
or  perforating  its  crust  in  different  and  distant  localities.  .  We 
may  even  conjecture  that  the  magnetic  force  itself,  permeating 
our  planet,  is  concerned  in  these  periodical  phenomena;  while 
admitting  that  this  very  suggestion  amounts  to  little  more 
than  an  expression  of  our  ignorance  of  their  actual  cause. 

Of  all  the  more  recent  eruptions  in  Iceland  that  of  the 
Skaptar  Jdkul,  in  1783,  is  by  far  the  most  wonderful  in  du¬ 
ration,  violence,  and  in  the  enormous  dislodgment  of  melted 
matter  from  within  the  earth,  of  which  its  lavas  remain  in 
lasting  evidence.  We  doubt  whether  there  exists  in  any  part  of 
the  globe  an  equal  mass  of  lava  thrown  up  from  a  living  volcano. 
The  wide  extent  of  the  volcanic  action  is  another  striking  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  eruption.  It  first  broke  out  in  the  ocean,  some  thirty 
miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Cape  Reykianes,  throwing  up  an  island 
crater  (now  sunk  again)  with  vast  ejections  of  ashes  and  pumice. 
After  a  few  weeks  this  Ocean-volcano  suddenly  subsided. 
Violent  earthquakes  ensued,  especially  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  island  ;  and  as  suddenly  these  were  followed  by  an  eruption 
from  the  Skaptar- Jokul,  distant  about  forty-five  miles  from 
the  southern  coast,  and  nearly  200  miles  from  the  site  of 
the  marine  eruption ;  a  wild  region,  covered  with  perpetual 
snows,  and  forming  part  of  that  vast  mountain  ice-field  which, 
under  the  somewhat  vague  name  of  Klofa-Jbkul  and  Vatna- 
Jokul,  spreads  itself  over  a  space  equal  to  Yorkshire  in 
extent.  From  the  10th  of  June,  when  the  eruption  began, 
it  continued,  with  paroxysms  of  more  or  less  violence  and 
successive  ejections  of  lava,  for  more  than  six  months.  All 
Iceland  was  clouded  over  for  this  time  with  smoke  and  ashes. 
The  streams  of  lava,  which  poured  forth  from  craters  unknown 
to  human  eye,  reached  the  sea  in  two  main  streams :  one  about 
fifty  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  near  the  sea  of  tw’elve  to 
fifteen  miles;  the  other  somewhat  shorter  in  course,  and  seven 
miles  in  its  greatest  breadth.  In  some  contracted  parts  of  the 
valley  of  the  Skaptar  River  the  thickness  of  the  lava-stream 
approaches  to  600  feet.  Where  spread  out  near  the  coast,  it 
still  reaches  to  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  in  height. 

These  statements  are  taken  from  an  Icelandic  narrative ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  distrust  them.  The  record  of  human 
destruction  comes  to  us  also  with  many  painful  evidences  of 
truth.  The  number  of  people  who  perished  in  this  great  calamity 
is  given  in  the  returns  as  9,300  ;  being  very  nearly  one-fifth  of 
the  total  population  of  Iceland.  Famine  and  disease  followed 
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closely  in  the  train  of  events ;  the  fish  even  deserting  parts  of 
the  southern  coast,  where  they  had  before  largely  abounded. 
Had  we  space  for  it  we  might  give,  from  native  writers,  many 
touching  narratives  of  the  afiSictions  of  this  time;  falling  upon 
a  country,  too  often  visited  by  physical  calamities  which  no 
human  means  can  avert  or  mitigate. 

"NMiile  yet  speaking  of  the  Skaptar  eruption  we  may  add,  in 
confirmation  of  a  remark  before  made,  that  this  extraordinary 
event  in  Iceland,  coincided  in  time  with  the  great  Calabrian 
earthquake  of  1783,  and  with  other  disturbances  over  Europe, 
which  we  may  fairly  conjecture  to  be  due  to  some  common  physi¬ 
cal  cause.  The  intervention  of  ocean,  as  we  have  seen,  deducts 
in  no  way  from  the  probability  of  such  connexion. 

We  come  now  to  the  Geyser;  the  most  singular  spectacle 
in  Icelandic  scenery,  and  in  its  magnitude  as  a  boiling  fountain, 
and  in  the  strangely  intermittent  character  of  its  outbursts, 
unique  in  the  world.  It  has  been  so  often  described  in  itself, 
and  in  the  group  of  hot  springs  around  it,  that  we  need  not 
dwell  on  other  details  than  those  which  concern  the  theory  of 
these  periodical  eruptions.  We  may  remark  generally  that  few 
travellers  remain  long  enough  at  the  Geyser  to  gain  anything 
like  average  results  as  to  the  frequency  or  fluctuations  of  its 
action.  All  we  know  certainly  is  the  fact  of  great  inequality  in 
the  times  of  eruption,  and  in  the  height  of  the  column  thrown 
up  at  different  times.  It  is  not  easy  indeed  to  catch  the  exact 
height  of  a  mass  of  water  projected  in  jets,  wrapt  round  in  clouds 
of  steam,  and  under  continual  fluctuation ;  hut  we  may  admit  the 
measurements  of  Bunsen  as  the  most  precise,  and  from  him  we 
obtain  a  maximum  height  of  nearly  150  feet  The  average 
rise,  merely  guessed  at  by  most  travellers,  docs  not  appear  to 
exceed  80  or  90  feet.  We  can  scarcely  perhaps  expect  any 
one  to  remain  at  the  Geyser  springs  long  enough  to  tabulate 
fully  their  course  of  action,  and  thereby  to  afford  some  clue 
to  its  various  inequalities.  But  if  different  parties  should 
visit  Iceland  in  the  same  summer,  arrangements  might  readily 
he  made  for  a  longer  and  more  continuous  record  than  any  we 
yet  possess. 

To  come  next  to  the  theory  of  the  phenomena.  W e  find  a  cir¬ 
cular  conical  mound  of  silicious  deposit  from  the  waters  of 
the  spring,  about  300  yards  in  circumference  ;  on  the  truncated 
summit  of  which  is  a  shallow  basin,  nearly  sixty  feet  in  its 
largest  diameter.  From  the  centre  of  this  basin  descends  a 
perpendicular  pipe,  sixteen  feet  in  diameter  at  its  mouth,  nar¬ 
rowing  to  ten  feet  further  down,  and  upwards  of  seventy  feet 
in  depth ;  both  basin  and  pipe  having  a  silicious  lining,  beauti- 
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fully  polished  by  the  attrition  of  ages.  These  conditions  of 
external  apparatus  show  that  they  have  been  gradually  gene¬ 
rated  by  the  spring  itself ;  that  the  Geyser  is  its  own  builder 
. — the  artificer  of  the  mound,  basin  and  pipe,  within  which  its 
phenomena  are  evolved.  So  far  all  theories  pretty  nearly  agree ; 
and  also  as  to  the  sources  of  the  water  ministering  to  the 
eruptions  of  the  Geyser,  as  well  as  more  generally  to  all  the 
hot  springs,  so  numerously  scattered  over  the  island.  These 
sources  are  doubtless  rains,  and  the  melting  of  snows:  the 
nitrogen  and  ammonia,  common  to  rain  water,  occurring  in 
evidence  of  this  origin;  and  further  proof  being  given  by  the 
greater  violence  of  the  eruptions  in  wet  seasons.  Percolating 
to  the  heated  depths  below,  the  water  acts  on  the  palagonite 
or  tuffa  rock,  largely  diffused  over  Iceland,  evolving  various 
chemical  changes  and  products;  which  we  could  scarcely  describe 
without  running  into  more  technicality  than  we  desire  to  do. 
The  main  results  are,  that  these  subterranean  chemical  processes, 
so  brought  into  action  by  water  and  heat  conjointly,  give  origin 
to  the  two  classes  of  Icelandic  springs ; — the  sulphurous  in  their 
several  forms  and  deposits ;  and  those  which,  like  the  Geysers, 
contain  a  proportion  of  alkaline  bicarbonates,  enabling  them  to 
hold  a  notable  quantity  of  silica  in  solution.  From  this  silicious 
matter,  by  the  gradual  deposit  of  centuries,  have  been  formed 
the  singular  and  various  conduits,  through  which  these  hot  and 
impetuous  waters  burst  upwards  into  day.  The  order  of 
phenomena  in  the  Great  Geyser  is  briefly  as  follows  : — 

Every  eruption  empties  the  basin  and  the  pipe  (full  before) 
to  a  considerable  but  varying  depth.  Gradually  the  water  rises 
again,  filling  in  succession  both  the  pipe  and  basin ;  while 
frequent  detonations  are  heard,  the  effect  of  volumes  of  steam 
rising,  and  suddenly  condensed  by  coming  into  cooler  water 
above.  It  is  on  a  huge  scale  what  is  seen  in  any  small 
vessel  of  water,  when,  from  heat  applied  below,  the  water 
begins  to  boil  at  the  bottom  before  it  does  so  at  the  top.  At 
the  moment  preceding  any  great  eruption  these  detonations 
have  the  sound  of  distant  artillery,  shaking  the  ground,  or 
rather  crust,  on  which  the  traveller  is  treading.  The  column 
of  boiling  water  and  steam  then  gushes  upwards  from  the 
basin,  not  in  a  single  unbroken  column,  but  by  successive  im¬ 
pulses  or  jets,  until  the  utmost  height  of  the  eruption  has 
been  attained.  And  here  comes  in  the  theory  as  suggested  by 
Bunsen’s  observations.*  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  water  when 


*  In  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1853,  on  Bunsen’s 
theory,  Professor  Tyndall  illustrated  it  by  an  apparatus  success¬ 
fully  imitating  the  whole  process  of  the  Geyser  eruption. 
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under  pressure  requires  a  higher  temperature  to  make  it  pass 
into  steam ;  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  pressure.  In  the 
Geyser  the  column  of  water  in  the  tube  is  itself  the  compressing 
cause.  While  the  temperature  of  the  mouth  of  the  tube  was 
about  180°  Fahrenheit,  IBunsen  found  just  before  an  eruption  that 
the  heat  of  the  water  at  a  depth  of  seventy  feet  reached  260°, 
or  48  degrees  above  the  boiling  point  in  open  air  ;  with  a  pro¬ 
portionate  difference  at  intermediate  depths.  The  steam  ever 
pressing  upwards  from  its  subterranean  sources,  and  condensed 
in  the  cooler  sections  of  the  tube,  raises  the  heat  of  the 
water  there;  and  thus  the  struggle  between  pressure,  and 
water  urgent  to  pass  into  steam,  is  at  every  moment  brought 
nearer  to  the  surface,  and  becomes  more  Impetuous.  A  sudden 
burst  of  steam  at  some  point  in  the  tube  now  heaves  up  the 
water  in  the  basin  already  full,  and  causes  it  to  overflow.  At 
once  the  pressure  is  lessened,  and  a  fresh  body  of  water  in  the 
pipe  instantly  gushes  into  vapour,  throwing  a  column  out  of  the 
basin  above.  Pressure  is  thereby  further  relieved ;  fresh  volumes 
of  steam  suddenly  developed ;  and  successive  jets  thrown  higher 
and  higher, — with  infinite  variety  of  curious  and  beautiful  con¬ 
figurations,  both  of  the  ascending  and  descending  masses,  com¬ 
mingled  as  they  are  with  clouds  of  vapour,  or  agitated  by 
passing  winds.  Neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  well  describe  these 
magnificent  phenomena,  changing  at  every  moment  and  lasting 
too  short  a  time  to  admit  of  tranquil  observation.  The  draw¬ 
ings  we  have  seen  of  the  Great  Geyser  in  eruption  differ  so 
much,  that  some  at  least  must  be  received  as  mere  mockeries  of 
the  object  they  seek  to  depict. 

There  are  few  dates  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the 
Geyser,  but  almost  certain  proof  that  it  existed  as  a  boiling 
fountain  more  than  600  years  ago.  We  have  seen  that  it  is 
slowly  self-created.  It  would  be  also  self-rlestructive,  were  the 
pipe  so  far  lengthened  from  continued  accretion,  as  to  prevent 
by  vast  pressure  the  water  bursting  into  steam  upwards.  But 
it  may  be  that  the  mound  and  basin  which  now  crown  and 
encircle  it,  will  retard  at  least  any  such  change,  and  preserve 
this  grand  spectacle  for  generations  of  travellers  yet  unborn. 

The  Strockr,  or  New  Geyser,  distant  not  more  than  150  yards 
from  its  greater  rival,  might  well  be  deemed  a  wonderful 
sight  in  any  other  neighbourhood.  It  is  a  vast  vent  for  the 
periodical  issue  of  boiling  water  and  steam,  circled  round  by 
a  low  border  of  silicious  incrustation ;  the  pipe  eight  or  nine 
feet  in  diameter  at  its  mouth,  but  narrowing  downwards  to 
the  depth  of  forty-four  feet;  the  temperature  at  this  depth 
before  an  eruption  from  240°  to  250°  Fahrenheit;  at  the  upper 
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orifice  nearly  212°.  After  the  boiling  water  has  been  ejected 
from  the  pipe,  in  a  column  sometimes  reaching  eighty  or 
ninety  feet  in  height,  steam  continues  to  issue  with  impetuous 
violence,  in  a  similar  column ;  so  well  defined  by  tbe  circular 
mouth  of  the  pipe,  that  the  hand  may  safely  be  brought  within  an 
inch  of  the  rising  torrent.  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  and  his  friends 
saw  three  of  these  eruptions  of  more  than  an  hour’s  duration ; 
one,  in  the  night,  which  lasted  nearly  three  hours.  Closely 
contiguous  though  they  are,  and  drawing  their  aliment  of  water 
and  heat  from  the  same  sources,  no  certain  relation  has  yet  been 
made  out  between  the  Old  and  New  Geyser,  as  regards  their 
times  and  amount  of  eruption.  It  may  hereafter  be  determined 
by  more  continuous  observation  on  tbe  spot. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit  any  detailed  notices  of  the 
other  hot  springs  around  the  Geysers,  as  well  as  of  those  of  Rey- 
kum,  south  of  the  Thingvalla  Lake,  which,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
have  close  kindred  with  the  phenomena  just  described.  For  the 
same  reason  we  can  merely  notice  the  scarcely  less  wonderful 
group  of  boiling  springs  at  Hveravellir,  about  forty  miles  N. 
of  the  Geysers  ;  where,  amidst  these  springs,  a  circular  silicious 
mound,  larger  than  that  of  the  Great  Geyser,  but  now  effete, 
betrays  what  may  be  the  future  destiny  of  the  living  fountain. 
Everywhere,  indeed,  in  the  S.W.  region  of  Iceland,  we  have 
patent  proofs  of  the  great  and  subtle  force  of  Heat,  operating 
closely  and  constantly  below  the  surface ;  and  in  numerous 
places  rupturing  the  cnist  to  give  vents  to  the  steam  and  other 
products  of  the  chemical  actions  going  on  underneath.  The 
case  is  the  same  in  that  N.E.  district  of  the  island,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded  and  shall  speedily  again  refer. 

For  here  we  come  to  one  of  the  main  objects  of  this  article ; 
that,  namely,  of  sketching  out  for  future  travellers,  whethei 
of  the  Al[)ine  or  any  other  school,  some  short  outline  of  thos« 
things  in  Iceland  which  most  need,  and  will  best  repay,  futur 
research.  We  have  thus  far  chiefly  spoken  of  the  district 
which  are  most  familiar  to  us,  from  greater  ease  of  access,  f 
from  the  grandeur  of  their  volcanic  scenery.  The  portion  ths 
explored  is  probably  that  which  best  merits  to  be  so ;  but  te 
whole  of  Iceland  is  so  strange  a  physical  anomaly,  that  it 
deserves  to  be  seen  and  studied  in  all  its  accessible  pais. 
Besides  the  lavas,  those  vast  volcanic  monuments  of  knownor 
unknown  date,  and  the  Plutonic  rocks,  which  form,  as  far  asve 
yet  know,  the  foundation  of  the  whole  island,  we  have  yet  mch 
to  learn  as  to  the  relative  age  and  succession  of  the  latter ;  teir 
probable  manner  of  elevation,  and  whether  any  of  the  lore 
recent  rock  formations,  especially  if  containing  fossil  remins. 
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exist  in  connexion  with  them,  either  by  superposition  or 
otherwise  ?  The  researches  so  successfully  prosecuted  by 
French  and  English  geologists  among  the  ancient  volcanoes 
of  Auvergne,  would  be  an  admiral)Ie  text-book  for  what 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  volcanic  geology  of  Iceland.  And  in 
reference  to  this  object,  as  well  as  to  its  natural  history  at  large, 
and  the  aspects  of  its  natural  scenery,  we  would  expressly  point 
to  the  Eastern  half  of  Iceland,  as  that  which  has  especial  claim 
on  future  research.  A  line  drawn  from  N.  to  S.  in  longitude 
184,  would  divide  the  island  into  two  parts  nearly  equal,  and 
would,  as  nearly,  separate  the  known  districts  from  the  unknown. 
Few  travellers  have  visited  the  northern  parts  of  Iceland ; — still 
fewer  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  coasts ; — none  have  traversed 
the  tract  of  icy  mountains,  and  the  volcanic  districts  inter- 
blended  with  them.  Two  learned  Icelanders,  Olafsen  and 
Paulsen,  nearly  a  century  ago,  surveyed  the  island  more  exten¬ 
sively  than  had  before  been  done ;  and  their  travels,  published 
in  1772,  are  still  often  quoted  as  authority.  Mr.  Henderson,  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken,  is  the  only  modern  traveller 
who  has  fairly  followed  in  their  path ;  visiting,  in  the  course  of 
two  years,  every  inhabited  part  of  the  country.  His  narrative 
may  be  fully  relied  upon  for  all  he  tells ;  and  even  after  this 
lapse  of  time  will  be  a  valuable  aid  to  those  who  follow  his 
routes.  But  neither  he,  nor  the  travellers  just  named,  could 
meet  the  demands  which  science  now  makes  on  those  who  tra¬ 
verse  countries  thus  peculiar  in  all  their  physical  features. 

Taking  separately  the  objects  which  still  require  closer  re¬ 
search,  we  may  first  name  the  N.E.  district,  around  the  great 
and  gloomy  lake  of  Myvatn, — a  region  singularly  resembling 
in  its  characters  that  S.W.  portion  of  the  island  of  which  we 
lave  so  fully  spoken.  "We  have  here,  as  there,  the  proofs  of 
leat  operating  largely  and  continuously  close  to  the  surface.  We 
iud  a  large  tract  of  country  heaved,  rent,  corrugated,  and  blis- 
tred  in  the  same  extrao^inary  way,  and  everywhere  inter¬ 
acted  by  rugged  lavas.  We  have  three  great  boiling  fountains, 
asociated  together  as  are  the  Geysers,  and  like  them  intermit- 
tot  in  their  actions,  and  encrusted  round  with  similar  silicious 
doosits ;  the  Nordur-hver,  the  largest  of  these,  springing  from  a 
bfiin  which  rivals  that  of  the  Great  Geyser  itselfi  In  the  same 
tret  of  country  again,  to  carry  the  parallel  further,  we  find  a 
8U»hur  formation,  exactly  like  that  of  Krisuvick  already  described. 
It,  on  a  ridge  of  mountain,  five  miles  in  length ;  the  slope  of 
theridge  covered  with  sulphur  and  coloured  clays ;  sulphurous 
vapurs  everywhere  steaming  through  them,  and  gushing  with 
tumltuous  violence  from  many  caldrons  or  pools  of  boiling  sul- 
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phurous  mud.  Without  going  into  further  detail,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  is  scenery  which  will  amply  repay  further  research. 
We  need  a  closer  and  more  continuous  observation  of  these 
northern  Geysers,  which  in  comparing  their  phenomena  (doubt¬ 
less  due.  to  similar  causes)  with  those  of  the  southern  boiling  foun¬ 
tains,  will  serve  to  the  illustration  of  both.  We  require  also  a 
careful  examination  of  the  sulphur  deposits,  not  only  on  the  ridge 
just  described,  but  in  other  places  further  from  the  coast,  in 
reference  to  their  commercial  value.  Sulphur,  indeed,  has  been 
gathered  from  these  beds  for  the  last  three  centuries ;  but  very 
scantily,  and  by  the  casual  labour  of  peasants  only.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  know  with  what  economy  these  mines  may  be  worked, 
by  aid  of  capital  and  better  organised  labour ;  and  what  may  be 
the  best  conveyance  to  Husavik,  or  other  parts  of  the  northern 
coast.  And  further  in  regard  to  this  district,  we  desire  to 
know  more  of  the  great  volcanic  mountains  of  Krabla  and 
Leirhnukr ; — of  the  vast  streams  of  lava  which  issued  from  them 
during  a  series  of  )’ears  between  1724  and  1730  ; — of  the  Obsi¬ 
dian  mountain  in  the  same  vicinity ; — and  of  the  extraordinary 
pool  of  boiling  black  mud,  in  a  crater  not  very  far  from  the 
summit  of  Krabla,  throwing  up  intermittingly  dense  columns  of 
the  same  material  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 

Having  furnished,  we  believe,  motive  enough  for  visiting  this 
part  of  the  island,  wc  must  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  reaching  it ;  premising  first  that  the  travelling  season  in  Ice¬ 
land  cannot  be  stretched  beyond  three  or  four  months  (that  is, 
from  the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of  September),  and  may  by 
inclement  seasons  be  made  yet  shorter.  The  Danish  steamers  to 
lleyklavik,  making  several  voyages  every  summer,  will  give  con¬ 
veyance  to  and  fro ;  and  it  might  be  possible,  between  its  first 
and  last  passage,  to  survey  both  these  wonderful  regions  of  vol¬ 
canic  furnaces  in  the  south-west  and  north-east.  The  main 
obstacle  is  in  the  wild  and  lofty  desert  of  ice-mountains,  lavas, 
and  ashes  which  lies  between  tliem.  From  the  Geysers,  where 
Mr.  Henderson  entered  on  this  route,  to  the  first  habitation  on  the 
northern  side  the  island,  is  about  six  days’  journey,  four  of  which 
are  occupied  in  skirting  the  glaciers  of  Arnarfcll  Jbkul,  and 
traversing  the  mountain  desert  just  mentioned;  —  a  passage  of 
great  cold  even  in  the  early  days  of  August,  and  of  much  suf¬ 
fering  to  the  horses  from  want  of  pasture.  Arrived  at  the  first 
human  dwelling,  the  journey  of  some  sixty  miles  thence  to  My- 
vatn,  is  made  comparatively  easy  by  that  warm  hospitality  of 
the  Iceland  farmers  and  priests,  which  has  its  limit  only  in  the 
rude  and  scanty  materials  of  tHeir  own  subsistence. 

If  the  travellers  for  whom  we  are  now  consulting,  possess  the 
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luxury  of  a  yacht,  this  northern  excursion  becomes  comparatively 
easy ;  and  might  be  made  to  embrace,  by  a  judicious  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  land  and  sea  travel,  the  various  scenery  of  the  Borgar- 
fiord  Syssel,  and  of  the  extraordinary  peninsula,  of  which  the 
Snxfall  Jokul  is  the  western  termination.  The  strange  volcanic 
mountain  of  Baula  in  the  former  district,  and  that,  equally  sin¬ 
gular,  of  Drapiihlid  in  the  other,  may  be  mentioned  as  objects 
which  especially  need  further  examination.  Under  shelter  and 
aid  of  his  yacht,  the  traveller  may  penetrate  yet  further  north, 
into  that  rugged  region  of  deep  gulfs,  peninsulas,  and  promon¬ 
tories,  which  forms  the  N.AY.  extremity  of  Iceland.  And  here, 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Bardastrand  Syssel,  he  will  find  a  vast  abun¬ 
dance  of  that  curious  fossil  wood,  the  Surtnrbrand;  the  jet  black 
masses  of  which  are  in  some  places  arranged  in  layers  or  strata,^ — 
the  lowest  the  most  perfectly  mineralised.  AVe  have  yet  much 
to  learn  as  to  the  origin  and  manner  of  deposit  of  this  singular 
rock*  wood  ;  and  must  look  to  a  closer  inquiry  on  the  spot  as  the 
best  chance  of  solving  these  questions. 

AYe  have  thus  far  carried  our  suggestions  little  beyond  the 
western-half  of  Iceland.  There  remains  the  eastern-half,  of 
which,  as  before  remarked,  we  know  only  the  coast  border,  and 
that  scantily  and  imperfectly.  All  suggestions  here  become  of 
course  more  difficult  and  doubtful.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
to  make  any  fair  inroads  upon  this  part  of  the  island,  will 
require  a  full  summer  season  to  itself,  and  much  capacity  to 
endure  toil  and  privation  on  the  part  of  the  traveller.  Here, 
again,  a  yacht  or  small  steamer,  by  affording  conveyance  from 
one  j>art  of  the  coast  to  another,  and  other  appliances  needful  to 
such  enterprise,  w’ould  greatly  assist  its  progress  and  success. 
Seeking  to  give  the  best  guidance  we  can  towards  its  fulfilment, 
we  may  specify  three  main  objects  to  be  accomplished :  First, 
the  survey,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  those  great  living  volcanoes 
near  the  southern  coast — the  Kdtlugaia,  Skaptar,  and  Orajfa 
Jdkuls  especially — the  eruptions  of  which,  from  their  surpassing 
magnitude,  form  epochs  in  volcanic  history.  Secondly,  a  careful 
survey  of  the  eastern  coast,  in  its  general  physical  features,  and 
the  geological  characters  of  its  mountains,  which  would  seem  to 
belong  to  an  earlier  ago  of  igneous  action,  and  to  be  free  from  all 
present  volcanic  energy.  And  thirdly,  the  ingress,  wherever  and 
in  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  into  that  central  region  of  ice-fields 
and  volcanic  wastes,  which  is  known  to  the  Icelanders  themselves 
only  by  distant  view’s  or  vague  traditions. 

In  looking  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  especially 
the  last,  we  must  keep  in  view’  w’hat  we  know,  or  may  presume, 
of  the  physical  configuration  of  this  part  of  Iceland.  And  here 
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we  must  refer  to  the  admirable  map,  published  at  Copenbageu, 
1844 ;  and  founded  upon  a  Government  survey,  far  more  com¬ 
plete  than  any  before  made ; — a  map  which  no  traveller  visiting 
Iceland  ought  to  be  without.  The  chain  or  group  of  Jokuls, 
or  ice-clad  mountains  —  including,  besides  the  great  volcanoes 
just  named,  the  Eyafialla,  Torfa,  Sida,  Klofa,  and  other  Jokuls 
— may  be  said  to  line  the  whole  southern  coast  from  the  West- 
mann  Isles  eastwards  ;  stretching  northwards  about  one-third 
of  the  whole  breadth  of  the  island.  These  mountains  include 
the  higliest  points  in  Iceland,  which  (though  the  data  are  still 
very  imperfect)  we  believe  nowhere  to  exceed  7000  feet. 
They  furnish  the  watershed  dividing  the  northern  and  southern 
rivers ; — the  latter,  as  might  be  presumed,  shorter  and  more  im¬ 
petuous  ;  the  northern,  and  particularly  the  Skalfanda  and  Jokul 
Rivers,  flowing  in  much  longer  and  deeper  course  to  the  sea ; 
while  one  or  two  considerable  streams,  derived  from  the  same 
flank  of  the  chain.  And  egress  on  the  eastern  coast  It  is  the 
first  question  then  to  those  who  may  pursue  this  adventure, 
whether  access  to  the  central  region  should  be  sought  for  from 
the  south,  examining  the  localities  of  recent  eruptions  (and 
notably  those  of  the  Skaptar  Jokul)  by  the  way ;  and  thence 
crossing  the  dividing  ridge  and  descending  the  valleys  of  the 
northern  streams  ?  or  whether  the  exploration  of  the  centre  may 
best  be  begun  by  ascending  these  rivers  from  the  north  or  north¬ 
east  ;  reserving  the  volcanoes  of  the  south,  and  the  vast  moun¬ 
tain  ice-fields  of  the  Klofa  Jokul,  for  a  separate  research  ?  This 
is  a  question  hard  to  answer,  with  the  scanty  materials  we 
possess.  Our  belief  is,  however,  that  the  first  scheme  would 
lae  impracticable,  seeing  the  rugged  beginning  it  would  have 
amidst  pathless  and  probably  pastureless  lavas, — the  lofty  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  to  be  crossed,  —  and  the  long  tract  of  unknown 
country  to  be  traversed  before  reaching  the  more  open  valleys 
of  the  north.  The  same  difficulties,  inverted  in  order,  apply 
to  the  second  scheme  also;  and  we  doubt  much  the  possibility 
of  connecting,  in  any  single  plan,  the  country  north  of  the 
summit  level,  and  the  volcanic  region  lying  south  of  it. 

These  convictions  lead  us  to  propose  what  we  think  by  far  the 
best  course  for  the  traveller,  who  is  earnest  in  his  design  to 
survey  this  part  of  Iceland.  We  must  take  for  granted  a  yacht 
or  small  steamer  as  almost  indispensable  to  the  plan.  In  this 
vessel  let  him  seek  first  the  deep  and  safe  harbour  of  Berufiord, 
on  the  eastern  coast ;  an  admirable  locality  in  reference  to  any 
contingent  scheme  of  travel,  either  north  or  south.  At  the 
trading  factory  here,  he  is  sure  to  find  intelligent  Danes  and 
Icelanders,  competent  to  give  information,  or  to  point  out  the 
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best  means  of  obtaining  it.  If  necessary,  a  tentative  journey 
might  lie  made  southwards  along  the  coast,  towards  the  foot  of 
the  lofty  Ora?fa  Jokul ;  in  which  journey,  while  gathering  the 
knowledge  he  requires,  from  the  priests  more  especially,  he 
may  visit  the  extraordinary  moving  ice-field  of  Brcidamark, 
described  as  nearly  twenty  miles  in  length  and  four  hundred  feet 
in  thickness.  The  instructions  obtained  at  Berufiord,  or  upon 
this  journey,  ought,  we  consider,  to  decide  the  traveller  as  to  his 
further  course;  and  he  will  thus  also  best  provide  himself  with 
other  aids  needful  for  whatever  enterprise  is  attempted  ;  guides 
who  know  the  country,  and  ponies  fitted  for  hard  and  ill-fed  work. 
Here,  however,  we  arc  obliged  to  notice  certain  other  contingent 
difficulties.  The  Iceland  peasant  is  slow  and  cautious  in  his 
habits,  travels  only  on  his  beaten  track,  and  is  not  easily  per¬ 
suaded  to  undertake  any  new  adventure.  His  ponies  too, 
hardy  though  they  are,  must  have  food ;  which  the  rugged  vol¬ 
canic  surface  of  this  central  region,  covered  with  ashes  or  snow, 
seems  very  little  fitted  to  supply.  Sir  G.  ^lackenzic  and  his 
companions,  in  quest  of  a  reported  tract  of  Obsidian,  N.E.  of 
Hecla,  penetrated  some  thirty  miles  into  this  rude  country ; 
making  the  journey  to  and  fro  without  finding  a  single  spot  of 
pasture  for  their  horses.  From  an  eminence  on  these  glassy 
rocks,  they  looked  far  northwards,  upon  a  landscape  of  intense 
desolation — the  conjoint  effect  of  centuries  of  volcanic  fires  and 
winter  snows.  The  deep  bogs,  and  large  and  rapid  rivers  of 
Iceland,  dangerous  though  they  seem  to  the  traveller  who  has 
not  learnt  to  rely  on  the  better  instincts  of  his  horse,  might  well 
be  coveted  in  exchange  t\)r  these  wild  and  barren  wastes.  As 
such  hindrances  and  difficulties  exist,  we  are  bound  to  state 
them.  They  suggest  the  need  of  as  much  previous  knowledge 
as  can  be  got  on  the  verge  of  this  unknown  country ;  and  a 
series  of  experimental  excursions,  before  entering  upon  any  one 
long  journey,  without  the  faeulty  of  ready  return. 

"NVe  have  spoken  of  the  traveller  as  a  unit ;  but  no  one  ought 
to  attempt  discovery  in  Iceland  without  companions  of  his 
enterprise.  It  is  not  a  country  in  which  to  travel  alone.  The 
day  requires  to  be  cheered  by  society ;  and  at  night  there  is 
much  more  comfort  in  three  portable  beds  under  cover  of  a  tent 
or  Icelandic  church,  than  in  one  only.  Another  necessity,  and 
more  difficult  to  supply,  is  that  of  a  good  interpreter.  A  cer¬ 
tain  sort  of  Latin  conversation  may  here  and  there  be  kept 
up  with  the  priests ;  and  a  few  of  the  Danish  factors  on  the 
coast  speak  English.  But  in  entering  the  more  unfrequented 
parts,  it  is  matter  of  absolute  necessity  to  have  some  attend¬ 
ant  through  whom  to  communicate  with  the  Icelandic  guides. 
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as  well  as  the  dwellers  on  the  road.  No  journey  could  prosper, 
or  even  he  practicable,  without  tliis.  And  if  our  travellers  be 
seriously  bent  on  their  undertaking,  we  would  strongly  I'ecom- 
mend  a  previous  inquiry  at  Copenhagen,  where  we  have  reason 
to  believe  such  aid  might  best  be  obtained.  An  actual  visit  to 
the  Danish  capital  would  add  little  to  the  voyage,  and  might 
give  other  material  faeilities  to  the  objects  in  view. 

Some  talcs  will  reach  the  traveller,  especially  on  the  borders 
of  the  uninhabited  country,  of  robbers  living  in  those  wild 
regions,  and  coming  down  for  jdunder.  None  such  need  he 
dreaded  or  believed  in.  These  arc  old  stories,  possibly  derived 
from  the  still  older  traditions  of  the  Berserkir,  a  race  of  mys¬ 
terious  warriors  known  in  Icelandic  mythology.  Such  super¬ 
stitions  may  well  be  excused  in  a  ])eople  who  have  so  little 
wherewith  to  excite  or  feed  the  imagination  ;  when  amongst 
ourselves  we  find  persons,  otherwise  most  intelligent,  who  give 
a  ready  belief  to  tl»e  follies  or  frauds  of  spirit-rapping,  table- 
lifting,  and  clairvoyance. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  we  should  close  this  article  without 
some  more  detailed  notice  of  the  people  of  Iceland ; — a  commu¬ 
nity  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the  country  they  inhabit. 
This  arises  not  from  any  indifterence  to  the  subject,  for  it  is  a 
very  interesting  one ;  but  because  our  main  object  has  been  to 
invite  and  give  guidance  to  a  more  thorough  exploration  of  the 
geography  and  physical  features  of  the  island.  The  history, 
literature,  and  social  condition  of  the  Icelanders  have,  indeed, 
been  made  familiar  to  us  by  various  writings  of  recent  date. 
But  it  is  a  picture  which  may  well  permit  of  being  reproduced 
from  time  to  time,  as  singular  in  many  ways  in  the  history  of 
human  life.  Here  is  a  community  of  little  more  than  50,000 
souls,  scattered  along  coasts  that  touch  on  the  Arctic  circle  ; — 
an  island  where  cold  JcjV/ioaf  and  heat  within  are  ever  struggling 
for  mastery ; — the  total  surface  one  of  lava,  volcanic  aches, 
snows,  or  swamps ;  treeless  throughout,  and  not  producing  any 
vegetable  food  for  man ; — the  natives  dwelling  half  under¬ 
ground  ;  fish  their  principal  food ;  bread  rarely  seen  but  at  the 
factories  on  the  coast ;  rancid  butter,  curds,  and  tallow  their 
most  luxurious  condiments.  Living  under  such  conditions  as 
these,  the  Icelanders  possess,  and  have  possessed  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years,  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  and  a  system  of 
self-government  and  religious  instruction,  which  place  them  on 
a  par  with  the  middle  classes  and  peasantry  of  any  part  of 
civilised  Europe.  This  expression  does  not  go  beyond  the 
truth,  cither  of  their  past  or  present  history.  The  early  Ice¬ 
landic  annals,  at  once  authentic  and  minute,  tell  us  of  that 
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spirit,  derived  from  their  Norwegian  ancestors,  which  made  them 
the  discoverers  of  Greenland  if  not  of  America ; — of  that  wisdom 
which  methodized  in  their  government  all  the  best  parts  of  the 
Scandinavian  institutions  ; — and  of  the  learning,  poetry  and 
romance,  which  not  merely  lighted  their  own  native  land,  but 
diffused  itself  into  the  darkness  then  overhanging  all  European 
nations.  Other  times  followed  (and  the  15th  century  may  es¬ 
pecially  be  noted),  during  which  a  series  of  physical  calamities — 
pestilences,  famines,  earthquakes,  and  seasons  rendered  more 
inclement  by  the  fixed  accumulation  of  ice  on  the  Greenland 
coast — clouded  over  the  earlier  and  happier  fortunes  of  Iceland. 
Under  these  afflictions  more  than  half  the  population  perished, 
and  the  remainder  sank  for  a  long  period  into  a  state  of  apathy 
and  neglect.  Yet  the  spirit  of  the  olden  time  was  not  wholly 
gone.  In  sequel  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  that  of 
Iceland  rose  again  ;  and  the  printing  press  found  a  site  and  oc¬ 
cupation  even  on  this  desolate  island.  During  the  last  century 
the  literary  activity  of  the  Icelanders  has  never  paused.  We 
have  no  space  left  for  details ;  but  may  mention,  in  proof  of 
what  we  say,  that  there  are  now  lying  before  us  translations 
from  Theocritus,  Horace,  Milton,  and  Pope ; — an  Annual  Re¬ 
gister  {Minnisverd  Tidindi)  for  1796,  in  w’hich  we  find  record 
of  the  speeches  of  Pitt  and  Fox; — a  catalogue  of  a  dozen  philo¬ 
logical  works,  with  several  lexicons  ; — other  copious  catalogues 
of  astronomical  and  metaphysical  works.  Including  treatises 
*  De  Infinite  ’  and  ‘  De  Nihilo,’  which  might  well  furnish  texts 
for  the  Hegelian  philosophy  of  our  own  day  ; —  and  a  schedule 
of  examinations  at  the  public  school  of  Bessestad  which  would 
not  disgrace  any  college  in  Europe.* 

Though  unwilling  to  quit  this  curious  topic,  we  must  hasten 
to  do  so.  We  have  probably  said  enough  to  lead  the  traveller, 
even  if  visiting  Iceland  for  scientific  objects  only,  to  devote 
some  attention  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most  singular  contrast 
anywhere  existing  between  the  physical  and  mental  conditions 
of  a  human  community.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  he  must  him¬ 
self  bring  intelligence  enough  duly  to  observe  and  appreciate 
this  remarkable  anomaly. 


*  These  catalogues,  and  other  interesting  facts  regarding  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  Iceland,  early  and  recent,  will  be  found  in  two  chapters  by 
Sir  H.  Holland,  published  in  Sir  G.  Mackenzie’s  volume.  The  most 
recent  notice  of  the  literature  of  Iceland  as  far  back  as  the  tenth 
century  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Dasent’s  version  of  the  Icelandic 
*  Story  of  Burnt  Njal,’  just  published,  with  an  interesting  introduction 
by  that  accomplished  philologer. 
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Art.  X.  —  1.  Letters  from  the  Slave  States.  By  James 
Stirling.  1  vol.  8vo.  London;  1857. 

2.  Travels  in  the  Slave  States.  By  Frederick  Law  Olm¬ 
sted.  2  vols.  New  York  and  London;  1857,  1860. 

3.  The  Great  American  Revolution  ^1861.  A  Speech  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Hon.  C.  L.  Vallandigiiam,  of  Ohio,  in  the 
House  of  llepresentatives,  February  20,  1861.  "Washington ; 
1861. 

4.  A  Disquisition  on  Government  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States.  By  John 
Calhoun.  Edited  by  Kiciiaud  K.  Cralle.  New  York; 
1853. 

^PiiERE  are  at  present  four  countries  which  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  civilised  world,  and  whose  influence  principally 
determines  the  march  of  modern  civilisation.  Those  four 
countries  are  France,  Germany,  England,  and  the  United 
States.  liussia,  though  a  powerful  military  State,  with  an 
enormous  territory,  is  still  semi-oriental  in  its  character.  It 
has  no  science  or  literature,  and  little  foreign  trade ;  its  lan¬ 
guage  ranks  among  the  barbarous  dialects  which  no  stranger 
voluntarily  learns ;  its  influence,  which  is  chiefly  of  a  coercive 
and  deadening  nature,  is  confined  to  its  own  population.  The 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  —  a  great  measure,  now,  we  may 
hope,  accomplished  by  the  firmness  and  sincerity  of  the  Em¬ 
peror, —  may,  in  its  consequences,  alter  the  position  of  liussia 
with  respect  to  the  civilised  world.  Holland,  Belgium,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  though  they  contain 
an  enlightened  and  intelligent  population,  do  not  fill  an 
important  place  in  European  progress ;  they  contribute  to 
it,  however,  by  desultory  and  unconnected  efforts.  Italy 
and  Spain,  the  head-quarters  of  that  form  of  religion  which, 
looking  at  its  political  and  intellectual  effects,  we  may  de¬ 
nominate  Mahometan  Christianity,  have,  under  its  paralysing 
influence,  lost  the  position  which  they  formerly  occupied 
in  Europe.  Their  importance,  both  literary  and  political,  has 
ceased;  they  are  interesting  chiefly  from  their  historical  as¬ 
sociations.  To  use  a  modern  metaphor,  they  are  shunted  into 
the  sidings  of  civilisation,  while  the  express  trains  of  more 
vigorous  nations  sweep  by,  and  pass  them  unregarded.  Spain, 
indeed,  has  begun  lately  to  developc  some  material  wealth; 
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anil  wc  hope  that  the  Italian  revolution,  —  not  having  been  coh^ 
ducted  hitherto  in  a  revolutionary  spirit  —  may,  through  the 
wisdom  and  moderation  of  its  leaders,  be  destined  to  combine 
Italy  into  one  kingdom,  to  avert  foreign  interference,  and  thus 
to  consolidate  an  independent  native  government,  which  will 
give  free  scope  to  the  inherent,  but  suspended  powers  of  Italian 
genius.  "With  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  whatever  may 
be  its  future  destinies,  its  emancipation  from  the  barbarising 
effects  of  a  long-continued  Turkish  dominion  is  too  recent  to 
admit  of  its  holding  any  prominent  place  in  European  civilisa- 
i  on  for  the  present. 

Such  being  the  nations  which  hold  the  primacy  of  the  civi¬ 
lised  world,  anything  which  shakes  the  United  States  to  its 
centre,  and  which  threatens  to  change  its  internal  policy  and 
its  relations  with  foreign  governments,  is  an  event  of  first-rate 
importance.  Such  an  event  has  come  to  pass.  Tlie  disruption 
of  the  United  States  is,  if  not  consummated,  at  least  highly 
probable,  and  indeed  appears  almost  inevitable.  Even  the  most 
sanguine  Federalists  scarcely  venture  to  say  more  than  that 
they  hope  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  Union  upon  a  new  basis, 
after  a  temporary  separation  of  its  component  parts.  Seven 
Southern  States  have  formally  seceded  from  the  Union,  and 
have  formed  a  provisional  confederacy,  constituted  upon  the 
model  of  the  old  United  States:  they  have  elected  a  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Vice-president,  and  by  their  appointed  organs  have 
used  language  and  adopted  measures,  which  seem  to  commit 
them  irrevocably  to  separation  and  independence,  and  to  cut  oflf 
all  possibility  of  voluntary  retreat. 

The  causes  of  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  are  deep- 
seated.  The  discord  between  the  North  and  South  has  for 
some  time  been  patent,  and  has  exhibited  itself  in  various 
forms ;  and  many  fears  have  been  expressed  that  the  American 
Union  would  lose  its  cohesion.  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  late  secession,  at  the  moment  when  it  took  place,  was 
a  surprise,  both  to  the  United  States  and  to  Europe.  In 
September  and  October  last,  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the 
Pi’ince  of  Wales,  nobody  expected  that  within  half  a  year  a 
new  confederacy,  with  a  President  of  its  own,  would  be  formed 
out  of  the  existing  States.  Practically  this  event  was  no  more 
anticipated  than  a  hurricane  or  the  eruption  of  a  volcano.  Now 
that  it  has  occurred  we  can  account  for  it;  but  it  is  important 
to  a  true  estimate  of  political  sagacit)’,  that  we  should  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  event  to  have  occurred  without  being  expected. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  all  the  great  events  of  history 
—  those  which  have  exercised  the  widest  and  most  lasting 
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effects — have  taken  the  world  by  surprise.  This  was  eminently 
the  case  with  the  French  Kevolution  of  1789.  The  old  monarchy 
of  France  was  believed,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  rest  on  an 
immoveable  foundation.  After  the  revolution  had  oecurred,  and 
the  ancient  government  and  society  of  France  had  been  broken 
up,  people  found  some  neglected  passages  in  different  books, 
which  appeared  to  prediet  great  political  changes.  But  those 
few  Cassandra-like  voices  did  not  prevent  the  subjeets  of  Louis 
XVI.  from  believing  as  confidently  in  the  permanence  of  the 
French  monarchical  system,  as  the  subjects  of  Louis  XIV.  It 
may  be  said  without  exaggeration,  that  the  French  Kevolution 
of  1789  was  not  anticipated  more  than  the  Lisbon  earthquake 
of  1755.  Nevertheless,  those  who  look  back  upon  that  miglity 
change  can  sec  that  its  causes  were  laid  deeply  in  the  political 
and  social  state  of  France. 

^len  are  so  much  the  creatures  of  Impulse,  passion,  and 
imagination ;  they  will  bear  so  much  in  patience  when  their 
mere  interests  are  concerned ;  that  political  and  social  grievances 
may  continue  for  a  long  time  without  leading  to  active  measures 
for  their  redress,  unless  some  accident  occurs  which  rouses  the 
simultaneous  energy  of  numbers,  and  produces  a  sudden  con¬ 
flagration.  Hence  the  immediate  occasions  of  great  political 
events  are  generally  small ;  the  real  causes  of  such  events  lie 
below  the  surface,  and  not  unfrequently  escape  the  most  acute 
discernment,  until  they  are  laid  bare  by  their  consequences. 

One  of  the  small  events  which  seem  destined  to  bring  about 
great  results  is  the  election  of  President  Lincoln.  JVir.  Lin¬ 
coln  is  not  himself  an  important  man.  Until  the  recent  contest 
for  the  Presidency,  he  was  little  known  as  a  politician ;  in  a 
country  where  public  speaking  is  one  of  the  chief  avenues  to 
])ower,  he  does  not  aspire  to  oratorical  fame.  liis  choice  was 
the  result  of  a  compromise  among  the  diflerent  sections  of  the 
liej)nblican  party.  He  was  not  originally  a  candidate  ;  but  was 
thrown  to  the  top,  as  it  were  accidentally,  during  the  canvass. 
Xor  can  it  be  said  that  the  office  to  which  he  has  been  elected 
is  calculated  to  excite  alarm  by  its  powers.  It  is  true  that  the 
President  can  choose  his  own  ministers,  and  that  he  can  keep 
them  in  office  for  four  years,  in  defiance  of  the  House  of  Ke- 
presentatives  ;  but  he  has  little  influence  over  the  federal  legis¬ 
lation;  his  influence  over  foreign  relations  is  limited  by  the 
Senate  ;  his  power  over  the  executive  is  principally  confined  to 
the  Customs,  Post-office,  and  Federal  Treasury ;  the  military 
and  naval  forces  at  his  disposal  are  extremely  small ;  and  the 
state  governments,  both  as  to  legislative  and  executive  func¬ 
tions,  lie  completely  beyond  his  reach.  Why  then  was  it  that 
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the  election  of  President  Lincoln  was  the  signal  for  secession 
in  the  Southern  States  ?  How  came  it  that  this  event  was  the 
spark  which  hred  the  train,  and  caused  the  mine  to  explode  ? 

We  conceive  the  answer  to  this  question  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  President,  whether  his  powers  be  great  or  small, 
is  the  chief  magistrate ;  that  he  is  the  head  of  the  state ;  that, 
moreover,  he  is  virtually  chosen  directly  by  the  votes  of  the 
entire  population ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  appears  to  embody 
the  national  will,  and  to  be  the  national  exponent  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  principle  uiwn  which  his  election  turns.  Now  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  upon  the 
view  of  the  slavery  question  entertained  by  the  Republican 
party  of  the  North.  The  cotton  States  of  the  South  viewed 
his  return  as  a  national  declaration  against  their  view  of  this 
vital  question.  Their  fears  were  excited,  their  animosity  was 
roused ;  they  regarded  the  election  as  an  open  declaration  of  war 
against  their  ‘  property ;  ’  and  South  Carolina,  the  former  leader 
in  the  nullification  struggle,  the  most  impetuous  and  passionate, 
though  not  the  most  powerful  and  important,  of  the  Southern 
States,  took  the  lead  in  declaring  for  secession. 

Although  this  proceeding  of  the  Southern  States  may  not 
have  been  purely  rational,  we  must  admit  that  it  was  not 
unnatural.  The  election  of  Lincoln  may  not  have  been  a 
sufficient  provocation  to  a  philosopher,  or  even  to  a  prudent 
statesman ;  but  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  an  average  planter 
should  take  alarm  at  a  national  anti-slavery  demonstration. 
The  true  lesson  which  this  event  seems  to  us  to  teach,  is,  not 
the  folly  of  the  multitude  in  the  Southern  States,  but  the 
danger  of  an  election  of  the  chief  magistrate  by  the  simul¬ 
taneous  votes  of  the  entire  population,  and  of  his  consequent 
identification  with  some  disputed  principle,  or  with  some  poli- 
tleal  party.  In  France,  this  mode  of  electing  the  chief  magis¬ 
trate  has  destroyed  the  liberties  of  the  country,  by  facilitating 
the  conversion  of  a  President  into  an  Emperor.  The  ‘  elu  de 
‘  cinq  millions  ’  seemed  to  hold  his  office  by  a  stronger  popular 
tenure  than  the  Chamber  itself,  and  could  appeal  to  the  principle 
of  popular  sovereignty  in  re-enacting  the  eighteenth  of  Brumaire. 
In  America,  the  solemn  declaration  of  national  opinion  involved 
in  a  presidential  election  has  so  worked  upon  the  passions  and 
imagination  of  the  defeated  party,  that  they  have  sought  safety 
in  secession.  It  may  be  true  that  a  small  number  of  persons, 
who  have  occupied  high  places,  have  for  several  years  past 
been  contriving  means  for  a  disruption  of  the  Union.  But 
without  some  event  which  gave  a  sudden  and  simultaneous 
impulse  to  the  mind  of  the  South,  they  might  have  continued 
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to  plot  for  years  in  secret,  and  might  have  remained  leaders 
without  a  follower. 

The  method  of  indirect  election  by  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  chosen,  has  likewise  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  the  late  secessional  movement.  That  which  is 
called  the  Presidential  election  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than 
the  election  of  a  college  of  electors.  It  was  intended  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  that  these  electors  should  exercise 
a  real  discretion.  But  in  practice  they  have  become  the  mere 
ministerial  organs  of  their  constituents;  the  election  of  the 
electors  is  equivalent  to  the  election  of  the  President ;  and  the 
delivery  of  their  votes  after  an  interval  of  several  months  is  a 
mere  form.  "When  the  election  of  a  new  President  involves  a 
fundamental  change  of  policy,  and  a  transfer  of  power  from 
one  political  party  to  another,  it  is  clear  that  an  interregnum 
of  four  months,  during  which  the  executive  power  remains  in  the 
hands  of  a  defeated  outgoing  party,  is  a  period  full  of  danger  to 
the  Constitution.  We  are  fully  conscious  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  position  in  which  the  Federal  Government  has  been  placed 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  secession  movement ;  but  the  chances 
of  resisting  its  progress  would  have  been  far  greater,  if  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  been  installed  in  office  in  November  last. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  although  the  outbreak  of  the 
secession  movement  has  been  sudden  and  unexpected,  its  causes 
are  deep-seated,  and  that  symptoms  of  disunion  have  for  some 
time  been  apparent.  That  these  symptoms  have  been  patent 
even  to  foreigners  making  a  temporary  visit  to  the  States,  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  following  passage  in  the  letters  of  Mr. 
James  Stirling  from  the  Slave  States,  written  at  the  Havanna, 
Ist  January,  1857,  more  than  four  years  ago.  It  will  be 
observed,  that  he  .anticipates  disruption  at  no  distant  period, 
and  ealmly  specul.ates  on  its  results. 

‘  There  is,  I  find,  a  party  in  the  South  conscientiously,  and  almost 
fanatically,  in  favour  of  disunion,  and  the  whole  South  might  be  very 
easily  brought  to  coincide  in  the  disunion  movement  by  an  imprudent 
or  aggressive  course  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Nortli.  There  is  a 
party  called  the  “  Southern  Party,”  which  is  distinctly  in  favour  of  a 
separation.  This  party  is  striving  at  present  to  prepare  for  the 
separation  which  they  expect  and  desire,  by  making  the  South  what 
they  call  “  independent  ”  of  the  North.  It  consists  mainly  of  the 
aristocratic  democracy  of  the  South.  Its  head-quarters  are,  of  course, 
to  be  found  in  South  Carolina,  that  hot-bed  of  agitation  and  nullifi¬ 
cation.  But  this  party  would,  I  believe,  carry  along  wdth  it,  even  in 
its  most  insane  policy,  a  great  proportion  of  the  low  white  population, 
all  that  part,  namely,  which  I  have  already  described  as  participating 
in  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  planters,  though  not  in  their 
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interests.  Hatred  of  abolitionism  (which  with  them  is  identical  with 
“the  North”)  on  the  one  hand,  and  jealousy  of  the  nigyer  on  the 
other,  will  ever  make  this  miserable  inqb  a  ready  tool  in  tlie  hands 
of  a  fanatical  party.  Opftosed  to  this  extreme  party  is  all  the  Con¬ 
servative  intelligence  of  the  South.  That  this  element  is  powerful, 
we  know  by  the  strong  I'iUmore  minority  of  the  late  election.  Hut 
whether  it  may  be  powerful  enough  to  withstand  and  overrule  the 
fanatical  favourers  of  disunion,  is  what  1  cannot  undertake  to  say ; 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  amid  so  many  elements  of  uncertainty  in 
the  future,  both  from  the  excited  state  of  men’s  minds  in  the  States 
themselves,  and  the  complication  of  surrounding  circumstances,  no 
wise  man  would  venture  to  foretell  the  probable  issue  of  American 
affairs  during  the  next  four  years.  Among  the  Americans  th(;msclves, 
the  majority  look  on  a  separation  as  impossible ;  on  the  other  hand, 
many  consider  it  quite  possible ;  and  a  few  look  on  it  ns  certain,  at 
all  events,  within  a  generation.  Men  arc  probably  swayed  uncon¬ 
sciously  by  their  hopes  and  fears  in  coming  to  a  conclusion.  Those 
who  regard  disunion  as  synonymous  with  civil  war,  comfort  them¬ 
selves  with  the  idea  of  its  impossibility ;  they  who  take  a  less  gloomy 
view'  of  its  effects,  are  probably  less  incredulous  as  to  its  advent. 

‘  Jlost  Americans,  I  think,  are  of  opinion  that  a  peaceable  separa¬ 
tion  is  an  impossibility,  and  that  if  it  comes  to  a  disunion,  it  must 
come  to  a  civil  war.  Some  say  that  there  would  be  so  many  irri¬ 
tating  questions  in  regard  to  national  property,  the  army,  navy,  ar¬ 
chives,  &c.,  that  they  could  not  be  amicably  adjusted.  Others  again 
think  that  the  Northern  Slave  States,  which  in  case  of  separation 
would  be  Border  States,  would  be  so  exposed  to  harassing  evils  in 
the  way  of  fugitive  slaves,  &c.,  that  they  would  not  pe.aceably  submit 
to  a  sepjiration.  For  my  part,  I  think  these  fears  exaggerated,  as 
also  the  apprehensions  of  evils  to  result  from  a  separation  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  In  the  first  place  there  is  quite  sufficient  territory,  and  to 
spare,  to  form  two  great  empires.  The  Free  States  have  an  area  of 
612,597  square  miles;  the  Slave  States  of  851,508;  while  France 
and  Great  Britain  together  only  make  up  329,057,  or  not  much  more 
than  half  of  the  Free  States.  Besides  this,  there  are  1,472,061  square 
miles  of  territory  to  divide,  so  that  each  of  the  new  empires  would 
possess  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  square  miles  of  land.  Nothing 
but  the  most  insatiable  desire  for  land  would  complain  of  such  an 
allowance  of  the  earth's  surface.’  (F.  94.) 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed,  the 
abolition  of  negro  slavery  in  countries  where  the  field  labour  of 
whites  is  impossible,  had  not  become  a  practical  question.  The 
most  advanced  philanthropists  of  England  at  that  time  limited 
their  endeavours  to  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade. 
In  1787,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  an  abolitionist  meant 
an  enemy  not  to  slavery,  but  to  the  slave-trade.  The  authors 
of  the  American  Constitution  were,  however,  unfriendly  to 
slavery ;  they  considered  it  a  blot  in  a  system  which  was  pre- 
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eminently  founded  upon  freedom ;  they  desired  its  gradual  ex¬ 
tinction  ;  and  they  carefully  excluded  the  word  from  the  writ¬ 
ten  Constitution.  But  though  the  word  was  avoided,  two 
])rovision8  of  the  Constitution  recognised  the  existence  of  the 
thing ;  one  assigning  the  proportion  of  representatives  to  popu¬ 
lation  ;  the  other  conferring  a  right  of  recapturing  fugitive 
slaves  in  a  State  in  which  slavery  is  not  recognised  by  law. 
The  reluctance  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  deal 
openly  with  the  subject  of  slavery  is  apparent  in  the  circuitous 
language  of  these  two  provisions.  In  the  first,  slaves  are 
described  by  the  circumlocution  of  ‘  persons  other  than  free  per- 
‘  sons.’  In  the  other  a  fugitive  slave  is  designated  as  ‘  a  person 
‘  held  to  service  or  labour  in  one  State  under  the  laws  thereof. 

‘  escaping  into  another.’  The  Constitution  likewise  contained 
a  clause  prohibiting  the  imposition  of  restrictions  upon  the  im¬ 
portation  of  slaves  prior  to  1808 ;  from  which  year  the  slave- 
trade  was  subsequently  prohibited  by  the  legislation  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Here  again  the  foreign  slave-trade  was 
denoted  by  the  periphrasis,  of  ‘  the  importation  of  such  persons, 
‘  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit.’ 

The  division  of  opinions  and  interests,  on  the  embarrassing 
question  of  slavery,  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States,  first  assumed  a  tangible  legislative  form  .in  the  con¬ 
troversy  engendered  by  the  admission  of  JMissouri  as  a  new 
State.  Upon  the  admission  of  this  State,  an  act  of  Congress 
was  jiassed,  in  1820,  containing  an  enactment  that,  ‘in  all  that 
‘  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  under  the 
‘  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude, 
‘  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State  contemplated  by 
‘  this  act  [viz.,  Missouri],  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude, 
‘  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crime  Avhereof  the  parties 
‘  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  pro- 
‘  hibited  for  ever.’  This  was  the  effect  of  the  celebrated 
compact  known  as  the  ‘  Missouri  Compromise.’  It  drew  the 
Hue  of  36°  30'  north  latitude  between  exclusive  freedom  and 
permitted  slavery ;  but  it  excepted  the  State  of  Missouri,  the 
wliole  of  which  lies  north  of  this  line,  and  it  applied  only  to  the 
tcriitory  purchased  by  the  United  States  from  Bonaparte. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  question  as  to  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  Missouri  Territory,  in  1820,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  friend  John  Holmes,  which  expressed  with 
startling  and  proj)hetic  vehemence  the  impression  produced  on 
his  mind  by  that  proposal. 

‘  I  had  for  a  long  time,’  said  he,  ‘  ceased  to  read  newspapers  or  to 
pay  any  attention  to  public  affiiirs,  confident  they  were  in  good  hands. 
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and  content  to  be  a  passenger  in  our  bark  to  the  shore  from  which  1 
am  not  distant.  But  this  momentous  question,  like  a  fire~bell  in  the 
night,  awakened  and  filled  me  with  terror.  I  considered  it  at  once 
as  the  knell  of  the  Union.  It  is  hushed,  indeed,  for  a  moment.  But 
this  is  a  reprieve  only,  not  a  final  sentence.  A  geographical  line,  co¬ 
inciding  with  a  marked  principle,  moral  and  political,  once  conceived 
and  held  up  to  the  angry  passions  of  men,  will  never  be  obliterated  ; 
and  every  new  irritation  will  make  it  deeper  and  deeper.’  {Jeffer¬ 
son's  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  332.) 

It  is  impossible  to  express  with  greater  truth  and  force  the 
bearing  or  the  whole  question.  Although  the  Missouri  line 
did  not  apply  to  the  existing  States,  yet  the  recent  secession  has 
unquestionably  turned  upon  the  coincidence  of  a  geographical 
line  with  a  political  principle.  At  the  close  of  the  same  letter, 
Jefferson  added  that  if  the  authors  of  secession  ‘  would  but 
‘  dispassionately  weigh  the  blessings  they  will  throw  away, 

‘  against  an  abstract  principle  more  likely  to  bo  effected  by 

*  union  than  by  secession,  they  would  pause  before  they  per- 

*  petrated  this  act  of  suicide  on  themselves,  and  of  treason 
‘  against  the  hopes  of  the  w’orld.’ 

The  conflict  of  interests  between  the  South  and  the  North  has 
turned  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  questions  involved  in  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  If  the  United  States  were  not  an 
•expansive  and  colonising  community  ;  if  they  had  no  territories; 
and  were  not,  from  time  to  time,  aggregating  new  colonies,  in 
the  shape  of  new  States,  to  the  old  federation,  the  existing 
differences  between  the  North  and  South  would  not  have 
arisen :  or,  at  all  events,  ■would  not  have  assumed  a  character 
of  such  determined  animosity.  The  only  principle  on  which 
permanent  concord  between  the  North  and  South  can  subsist, 
is  that  of  complete  neutrality  and  indifference  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  This  was  the  principle  adopted  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution.  They  tried  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  existence  of 
slavery,  and  to  keep  it  out  of  sight,  by  avoiding  the  use  of  the 
unpleasant  word;  by  legislating  respecting  it,  in  the  Federal 
Pact,  as  little  as  possible  ;  and  by  leaving  it  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  State  legislatures.  The  same  principle  of  non¬ 
interference  has  been  constantly  followed  by  all  Federalists  and 
Unionists  who  regard  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  as  para¬ 
mount  to  all  other  considerations.  If  slavery  could  have  been 
left  within  the  exclusive  dominion  of  State  Sovereignty,  this 
mode  of  treating  the  subject  might  have  afforded  a  practical 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  the  territories  belonged  to  the 
United  States  as  a  wliole,  and  they  became  necessarily  the 
subjects  of  federal  legislation.  As  ^wpiilation  spread  to  the 
west,  as  unoccupied  lands  became  territories,  and  as  territories 
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became  States,  the  question  of  slavery  was  inevitably  raised. 
AVas  the  new  State  to  be  a  Free  State,  or  a  Slave  State;  and 
by  what  authority  was  this  question  to  be  determined  ? 

If  any  sufficient  practical  solution  of  this  difficulty  could 
have  been  found,  the  dispute  between  the  North  and  South 
would  not  have  led  to  serious  consequences.  But  the  principle 
embodied  in  the  Missouri  Compromise  did  not  prove  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  conflicting  interests. 
Neither  party  seems  to  have  been  altogether  satisfied  with  it ; 
for  the  North  resisted  a  proposal  for  extending  the  compromise 
line  to  the  Pacific,  on  the  ground  that  it  gave  an  implied 
sanction  to  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  all  new  States  south 
of  this  line ;  whilst  the  Southern  States  procured  its  repeal, 
and  the  substitution  of  an  arrangement  more  favourable  to 
slavery.  In  1854  Mr.  Douglas,  acting  in  the  interest  of  the 
South,  carried  the  Nebraska  Bill,  which  overthrew  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  and  substituted  for  it  an  enactment  that  — 

‘  When  admitted  as  a  State  or  States,  the  said  territory,  or  any 
portion  of  the  same,  shall  be  received  into  the  Union  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  their  constitutions  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their 
admission.’ 

The  Nebraska  Bill  embodied  the  principle  of  what  has  been 
called  ‘Squatter  Sovereignty:’  that  is  to  say,  it  left  the 
character  of  the  new  State,  with  respect  to  the  permission  of 
slavery,  to  be  decided  by  the  votes  of  the  original  colonists, 
before  the  conversion  of  the  territory  into  a  State.  The  first 
fruits  of  this  measure  were  the  disturbances  in  Kansas  ;  it  made 
slavery  or  freedom  a  prize  to  be  contended  for  by  the  first 
settlers;  and  a  struggle  for  this  prize  naturally  ensued.  In 
the  struggle  between  the  free  settlers  of  the  North  and  the 
slave-holding  settlers  of  the  South,  President  Pierce,  who  was 
then  in  office,  threw  the  weight  of  the  federal  power  into  the 
pro-slavery  scale.*  '^he  contest  for  the  election  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1856,  when  the  Kansas 
controversy  was  still  raging.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  the  citizen  of  a 
free  State ;  but  he  was  inclined  to  Southern  politics.  The  South 
generally  voted  for  him  ;  and  the  North  supported  his  opponent, 

•  A  full  account  of  this  controversy  w'ill  be  found  in  President 
Pierce’s  Message  of  Dec.  1856.  We  may  also  refer  to  an  article  on 
the  same  subject  published  in  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  October, 
1856,  in  which  the  events  which  have  since  occurred  were  already 
foreshadowed  as  events  which  would  in  all  probability  have  taken 
place  four  years  earlier  if  Colonel  Fremont  had  carried  his  election 
at  that  time. 
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Colonel  Fremont.  The  geographical  division  of  interests  in 
1856  portended  the  separation  which  has  since  occurred;  but 
!Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected  as  the  representative  of  a  policy  of 
compromise ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  hold  tlie  scales 
with  an  even  hand  between  freedom  and  slavery.  His  first  act 
belied  this  expectation  :  he  at  once  promoted  a  bill  for  declaring 
Kansas  a  slave  State.  Mr.  Douglas,  preparing  his  way  for  the 
next  presidential  contest,  thought  that  by  the  Nebraska  Bill  he 
had  done  enough  to  secure  the  support  of  the  South.  He 
tlierefore  made  a  sudden  turn,  opposed  the  Kansas  Bill,  and 
threw  it  out. 

It  certainly  seems  to  us  that  this  course  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
considered  as  that  of  a  calculating  politician,  seeking  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  sup[K)rt  of  opposite  parties,  was  well-contrived, 
though  it  has  not  proved  successfid.  The  principle  of  ‘  Squatter 
‘  Sovereignty,’  which  we  conceive  to  be  represented  by  !Mr. 
Douglas,  is  a  logical  and  consistent  application  of  tlie  policy  of 
the  Constitution  respecting  slavery.  It  is  an  attemi)t  to  with¬ 
draw  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  territories  from  the  control 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  make  it  depend  exclusively 
on  the  decision  of  the  people  of  the  territory,  before  the  terri¬ 
tory  becomes  a  state.  This  policy  received  a  legal  confirmation 
from  the  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  In  this  case,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Missouri 
Compromise  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  and  void,  because 
it  affected  to  legislate  respecting  slavery  in  the  territories.  Tliey 
likewise  held  that  the  status  of  slavery  is  indelible  by  change  of 
domicile  ;  and  that  a  slave  who  resided  in  a  State  where  slavery 
is  prohibited  by  law  remains  nevertheless  a  slave. 

If  the  Nortliern  States  had  been  willing  to  accept  this  posi¬ 
tion  of  perfect  neutrality,  and  if  the  Soutliern  States  had  been 
satisfied  to  resign  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  territories  to 
chance,  Mr.  Douglas  might  have  been  returned  as  President  in 
the  contest  of  1860.  But  his  opinions  satisfied  neither  party. 
His  pro-slavery  course  was  too  strong  for  the  North,  and  too 
weak  for  the  South. 

The  candidate  of  the  Republlean  j)arty  was  at  first  Mr. 
Seward;  but  the  progress  of  the  canvass  showed  that  Mr. 
Lineoln,  a  plain,  blunt,  straightforward  man  from  Illinois,  who 
had  originally  lived  the  life  of  a  backwoodsman,  who  had 
practised  some  years  at  the  bar,  and  who  had  gained  some  local 
celebrity  as  a  politician,  was  more  acceptable  to  the  Kcpublican 
})arty.  He  accordingly  became  their  candidate,  defeating 
Breckenrldge  and  Bell,  as  well  as  Douglas.  Bell,  the 
candidate  of  the  central  States,  stood  second  ;  Breckenridge, 
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the  candidate  of  the  nine  Southern  States,  occupied  the  third 
place.  Douglas  was  supported  only  by  the  State  of  Missouri, 
and  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll. 

The  result  of  this  election  showed  that  the  South,  which 
refused  to  accept  the  compromise  of  Squatter  Sovereignty  from 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Douglas,  must  submit  to  the  principles  of  the 
llrpublican  party,  and  acquiesce  at  least  in  some  form  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  if  they  remained  members  of  the  Union. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  history  of  slavery,  as  affecting  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  territories.  Thus  far 
tlm  difficulties  which  it  created  were  connected  with  colonisa¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  creation  of  new  communities.  They  might 
not  have  arisen  if  the  Union  had  been  a  stationary  country, 
satisfied  with  its  existing  boundaries.  But  the  dissensions 
created  by  slavery  were  not  confined  to  the  new  territory ; 
disputes  arose  involving  the  Internal  relations  of  the  old  States. 

\\'e  have  already  stated  that  a  right  of  recapturing  slaves  who 
had  escaped  from  their  masters  and  fled  into  another  State  was 
recognised  by  the  Constitution.  It  was  found  that  this  right 
was  imperfectly  enforced  by  the  officers  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  accordingly  the  celebrated  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was 
passed ;  by  which  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the 
State  to  seize  a  fugitive  slave  and  restore  him  to  his  owner. 
Tliis  law  created  a  vehement  reaction  in  the  Northern  States ; 
by  large  classes  it  was  viewed  with  indignation  and  disgust ;  it 
was  thought  that  the  Northern  States  were  converted  by  it  into 
accom|)lices  in  the  crime  of  slavery.  Some  of  the  States  met  the 
federal  legislation  by  measures  styled  ‘  Personal  Liberty  Laws,’ 
which,  though  declared  by  their  authors  to  be  constitutional, 
denied  the  assistance  of  the  State  officers  in  the  recapture  of 
fugitive  slaves,  and  placed  legal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
recovery  by  their  alleged  masters. 

With  these  grounds  of  bitterness  and  exasperation  between 
the  two  great  sections  of  the  Union, —  with  the  North  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  Nebraska  Bill  and  the  violation  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise,  and  with  the  South  complaining  of  the  anti-slavery 
agitation  and  of  the  frustration  of  the  F ugitive  Slave  Law, —  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  triumph  of  the  Bepublican 
party  at  the  late  Presidential  election  should  be  followed  by  the 
often  threatened  secession  of  the  Southern  States.  In  fact,  it 
is  now  manifest  that  this  revolution  (for  such  it  may  be 
termed)  had  long  been  contemplated  by  the  Southern  politicians 
as  the  alternative  of  success  in  the  Presidential  contest.  Several 
of  the  members  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  Cabinet  had,  secretly  and 
openly,  honestly  and  dishonestly,  made  preparations  for  the 
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coining  change ;  and  upon  the  declaration  of  the  result  of  the 
election,  they  at  once  sliifted  their  allegiance  to  the  new  Con¬ 
federacy.  It  is  probable,  from  the  case  with  which  the  machinery 
of  the  Provisional  Government  in  the  South  has  been  brought 
into  play,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  colleagues  had 
matured  their  whole  scheme  beforehand. 

It  follows  from  this  brief  survey  of  events  that  the  cause 
which  has  led  to  the  late  divorce  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  is  incompatibility  of  temper  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
Persons  who  wish  to  appear  wiser  than  their  neighbours,  and 
who  reject  every  truth  which  is  obvious,  have  said  that  the 
quarrel  between  the  North  and  South  is  not  in  reality  founded 
on  slavery,  but  that  it  has  its  source  in  other  interests.  We 
believe  these  ingenious  theories  to  be  delusive,  and  the  simple 
explanation  to  be  the  true  one.  The  neutral  and  unexcited 
state  of  feeling  on  the  subject  of  slavery  which  prevailed  in  the 
two  first  decads  of  the  century  has  passed  away ;  the  Northern 
States  have  learnt  to  regard  slavery  as  a  sin,  the  Southern 
States  have  begun  to  extol  it  as  a  blessing. 

No  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  anti¬ 
slavery  feeling  in  the  Northern  States.  Persons  who  hold  that 
the  abolitionists  of  the  North  have  carried  their  zeal  to  the 
length  of  fanaticism  and  intolerance,  must  at  least  admit  their 
sincerity.  Those  who  follow  !Mr.  Sumner  in  politics,  and  who 
sympathise  with  ‘Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin’  in  fiction,  have  come  to 
regard  the  cause  of  anti-slavery  in  the  light  in  which  it  has 
long  been  regarded  in  England.  It  has  become  with  them  a  sort 
of  religion.  The  intensity  of  the  feeling  on  this  subject  has 
been  quite  misunderstood  by  foreigners.  It  is  the  prevalent 
belief  on  the  Continent  that  England  abolished  slavery  in  her 
colonies  from  Machiavellian  motives,  and  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  ruining  the  United  States.  Foreign  politicians  are  much  too 
clever  to  be  the  dupes  of  such  transparent  hypocrisy.*  We 


•  M.  Thiers,  in  the  eighteentli  volume  of  his  ‘Histoire  du  Consulat 

*  et  de  I’Empire,’  liv.  Ivi.  p.  682.,  attributes  the  zeal  of  the  English 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to 
the  desire  of  ruining  America.  Now  the  English  made  no  proposal 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna ;  what  they 
proposed  was  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  declaration  of 
the  Congress  related  exclusively  to  the  slave-trade.  See  Flassan, 

*  Hist,  du  Congriis  de  Vienne,’  tom.  i.  p.  2d2.  This  measure  could 
not  have  been  directed  against  the  United  States,  for  they  had  pro¬ 
hibited  the  slave-trade  in  1808,  and  their  writers  boast  of  their 
having  taken  the  lead  in  its  abolition.  See  Story’s  ‘  Comm,  on  the 
‘Constitution  of  the  United  States,’  §§  1331-7. 
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need  not  remark  what  an  utter  misconception  of  the  motives 
which  really  actuated  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the 
British  colonies  is  implied  in  this  incredulity. 

When  a  society  has  reached  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation  and 
refinement,  and  when  the  moral  perceptions  of  the  proprietary 
classes  are  not  blunted  by  the  possession  of  slaves,  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  detailed  working  of  slavery,  and  of  the  cruelties 
necessarily  incidental  to  it,  infallibly  creates  a  strong  desire  for 
its  abolition.  This  feeling  may  be  expected  to  increase  steadily 
as  the  subject  is  more  and  more  illustrated  and  exposed  by 
speeches,  lectures,  and  writings,  and  it  will  proceed  directly  to 
the  accomplishment  of  its  object,  with  little  regard  for  political 
consequences.  It  presents  itself  in  the  light  of  a  duty,  to  which 
all  prudential  considerations  must  yield.  There  are  only  two 
motives  which  induce  men  to  work;  one  is  the  hope  of  the 
reward,  the  other  is  the  fear  of  punishment.  In  all  ages,  and  in 
all  countries,  slaves  have  been  forced  to  work  by  bodily  chastise¬ 
ment.  An  overseer  of  slaves  without  an  instrument  of  corporal 
infiiction  would  be  like  an  omnibus  driver  without  a  whip.  The 
machine  under  his  control  would  speedily  come  to  a  stand.  To 
say  therefore  that  American  planters  flog  their  slaves  is  merely 
to  say  that  they  use  the  means  necessary  for  compelling  them  to 
work.  But  when  the  details  of  corporal  punishment  are  laid 
before  the  public  in  elaborate  and  impressive  descriptions ;  when 
its  occasional  abuses  are  selected  and  dwelt  upon  ;  and  when  the 
punishment  of  female  slaves  by  male  overseers  is  minutely 
pictured  *,  the  feelings  arc  taken  captive,  and  the  convictions 
of  persons  who  may  approve  of  slavery  in  general  terms  are 
carried  by  storm. 

Another  circumstance  in  slavery,  which  is  eminently  calcu¬ 
lated  to  move  the  feelings  of  a  cultivated  reading  class,  is  the 
disruption  of  domestic  ties,  and  the  general  disregard  of  family 
relations  which  it  involves.  The  recognition  of  marriage  and 
of  its  consequences  is  in  fact  the  main  distinction  between  pure 
slavery  and  villenage  or  serfage,  such  as  it  existed  in  medieval 
Europe.  Where  slavery  exists  in  its  simple  form,  the  slave  is  a 
mere  chattel ;  he  has  no  rights,  and  no  permanent  relations  sub¬ 
sist  between  him  and  any  other  slave.  He  is  ‘  property,’  and 
therefore  sale,  and  other  accidents  of  property,  may  at  any 


*  See  the  painful  description  of  the  flogging  of  a  slave  girl  in  the 
field,  witnessed  by  Mr.  Olmsted  himself,  in  his  Journey  in  the  Back 
Country  ;  ‘  Our  Slave  States,’  vol.  iii.  pp.  84-8.  Compare  likewise 
Mr.  Olmsted’s  argument  with  a  Southerner  on  the  necessity  of 
cruelty  for  the  maintenance  of  slavery,  vol.  i.  p.  618. 
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time  separate  him  from  his  children  and  from  the  mother  of  his 
children. 

There  Is  a  further  incident  of  slavery  which  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  free  State 
which  adjoins  a  slave  State.  The  ordinary  condition  of  master 
and  slave  is  that  of  mutual  hostility.  The  master  compels  his 
slave  to  work;  the  slave  submits  with  reluctance,  and  regards 
his  master  as  an  oppressor.  Hence  they  stand  to  one  another 
in  the  relation  of  gaoler  and  prisoner ;  and  there  is  a  constant 
inducement  to  the  prisoner  to  make  his  escape.  The  helpless 
and  isolated  position  of  the  slave ;  his  entire  denudation  of  money 
and  even  of  food;  his  ignorance;  his  incapacity  to  combine  with 
others,  or  to  find  a  safe  asylum,  render  such  attempts  difficult 
and  almost  desperate.  Nevertheless,  the  slaves  are  frequently 
meditating  escape.  We  learn  indeed  from  Mr.  Olmsted  that 
a  Southern  physician  has  brought  this  tendency  under  a  scientific 
nomenclature :  — 

‘  The  learned  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  be¬ 
lieves  that  slaves  are  subject  to  a  peculiar  form  of  mental  disease, 
termed  by  him  drapeto-mania,  which,  like  a  malady  that  cats  are 
liable  to,  manifests  itself  by  an  irrestrainable  propensity  to  run 
away ;  and  in  a  work  on  the  diseases  of  negroes,  highly  esteemed  at 
tlie  South  for  its  patriotism  and  erudition,  he  advises  planters  of  the 
proper  preventive  and  curative  measures  to  be  taken  for  it.’  (  Our 
Slave  States,  vol.  i.  p.  191.) 

Mr.  Olmsted  describes  the  system  of  nigger-hunting  in  the 
Dismal  Swamp,  a  large  wild  tract  in  Virginia,  in  which  fugitive 
slaves  conceal  themselves  from  their  pursuers. 

‘  I  asked  if  they  were  ever  shot.  “  Oh  yes,”  he  said  ;  “  when  the 
hunters  saw  a  runaway,  if  he  tried  to  get  from  them,  they  would  call 
out  to  him  that  if  he  did  not  stop  they  would  shoot,  and  if  he  did  not 
they  would  shoot,  and  sometimes  kill  him.”  “But  some  on  ’em  would 
rather  be  shot  than  be  took,  sir,”  he  added  simply. 

‘  A  farmer  living  near  the  swamp  confirmed  this  account,  and  said 
he  knew  of  three  or  four  being  sliot  in  one  day. 

‘  No  particular  breed  of  dogs  is  needed  for  hunting  negroes;  blood¬ 
hounds,  fox-hounds,  bull-dogs,  and  curs  were  used  ;  and  one  white 
man  told  me  how  they  were  trained  for  it,  as  if  it  were  a  common  or 
notorious  practice.  They  are  shut  up  when  puppies,  and  never  al¬ 
lowed  to  see  a  negro  except  while  training  to  catch  him.  A  negro 
is  made  to  run  from  them,  and  they  are  encouraged  to  follow  him 
until  he  gets  into  a  tree,  when  meat  is  given  them.  Afterwards  they 
learn  to  follow  any  particular  negro  by  scent,  and  then  a  shoe  or  a 
piece  of  clothing  is  taken  off  a  negro,  and  they  learn  to  find  by  scent 
who  it  belongs  to,  and  to  tree  him,  &c.  I  don’t  think  they  arc  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  ordinary  driving  in  the  swamp,  but  only  to  overtake 
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some  particular  slave,  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  discovered  that 
he  has  tied  from  a  plantation.  Joseph  said  that  it  was  easy  for  the 
drivers  to  tell  a  fugitive  from  a  regularly  employed  slave  in  the 
swamps.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  160.) 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  escape  of  slaves 
is  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  wild  districts  like  the  Dismal 
Swamp : — 

‘  Handbills,  written  or  printed,  offering  rewards  for  the  return  of 
runaway  slaves,  are  to  be  constantly  seen  at  nearly  every  court¬ 
house,  tavern,  and  post-office  in  the  Southern  States.  The  frequency 
with  which  these  losses  must  occur,  however,  on  large  plantations,  is 
most  strongly  evidenced  by  tlie  following  paragraph  from  the  do¬ 
mestic  news  columns  of  the  “  Fayetteville  Observer.”  A  man  who 
will  pay  these  prices  must  anticipate  frequent  occasion  to  use  his 
purchase. 

‘  “  Mr.  J.  L.  Bryan,  of  Moose  Country,  sold  at  public  auction,  on 
the  20th  instant,  a  pack  of  ten  hounds,  trained  for  hunting  runaways, 
for  the  sum  of  ,^‘1540.  The  highest  price  paid  for  any  one  dog  was 
,^301,  the  lowest  price  $15  ;  average  for  the  ten,  The  terms 

of  sale  were  six  months’  credit,  with  approved  security,  and  interest 
from  date.” 

‘  The  newspapers  of  the  South-western  States  frequently  contain 
advertisements  similar  to  the  following,  which  is  taken  from  the 
“  West  Tennessee  Democrat.” 

‘  “  Bloodhounds !  1  have  two  of  the  finest  dogs  for  catching 

negroes  in  the  south-west.  They  can  take  the  trail  twelve  hours 
after  the  negro  has  passed,  and  catch  him  with  ease.  I  live  just  four 
miles  south-west  of  Boliver,  on  the  road  leading  from  Boliver  to 
Whitesville.  I  am  ready  .at  all  times  to  catch  runaway  negroes.  — 
March  2.  1853.  David  Turner.’”  {Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  163.) 

Wlien  it  is  remembered  that  a  good  male  slave  sells  for  1300, 
and  a  good  female  slave  for  1000  dollars  (286/.  and  216/.),  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  the  owners  of  fugitive  slaves  make 
great  efforts  to  recover  their  property,  and  feel  the  loss  acutely. 

The  tendency  to  escape,  like  the  necessity  of  corporal  in¬ 
fliction,  is  an  invariable  concomitant  of  slavery.  The  Romans 
went  so  far  in  their  precautions  against  it,  that  their  ‘  field 
*  hands  ’  were  made  to  work  in  chains,  and  were  locked  up  at 
night  in  a  prison  called  an  ergastulum.  The  Digest  has  a  title 
On  Fugitive  Slaves,  in  which  it  is  laid  down  by  Ulpianthat  the 
concealment  of  a  fugitive  slave  is  constructive  theft.  ‘  Is  qui 
‘  fugitivum  celavit,  fur  est.’  Dig.  xi.  4.  1. 

Now  a  fugitive  slave  may  escape  across  the  confines  of  his 
own  State  and  reach  a  State  whose  law  does  not  recognise 
slavery.  But  here  the  American  Constitution  steps  in,  and  says 
that  a  slave  may  be  recaptured  in  a  free  State.  We  have  already 
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alluded  to  the  Act  of  Congress  which  was  founded  upon  this 
part  of  the  written  constitution,  and  to  the  dissensions  between 
the  North  and  South  which  it  produced.  There  are  doubtless 
many  citizens  of  the  Northern.  States  who  would  abstain  from 
all  political  action  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  so  long  as  it  re¬ 
mained  the  exclusive  business  of  the  Slave  State  legislatures. 
But  when  they  are  called  upon  to  be  neutral  not  only  as  to 
other  States  of  the  Union  but  as  to  their  own  State,  and  to 
employ  their  own  officers  in  capturing  slaves  and  sending  them 
back  to  slavery  and  to  vindictive  punishment,  their  feelings  arc 
excited  into  repugnance,  and  they  refuse  to  concur  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  a  remedy  which  is  embodied  in  the  Federal  com¬ 
pact,  and  which.  Southerners  consider  indispensable  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  property. 

These  feelings  respecting  slavery  in  the  South  arise  in  the 
minds  of  Northerners,  even  although  the  negroes  are  regarded 
as  belonging  to  an  inferior  race.  It  is  sufficient  that  they  should 
possess  a  common  humanity.  But  the  difference  of  race  and 
colour  materially  aggravates  the  harshness  of  American  slavery, 
and  thus  further  alienates  the  North  from  the  South.  In  the 
ancient  republics  emancipation  was  easy  and  frequent:  the 
freedmen  were  a  numerous  class,  who  were  nearly  on  an 
equality  with  bom  citizens.  The  villenage  of  the  middle  ages 
was  extinguished  by  emancipation  so  gradually,  that  the  exact 
date  of  its  cessation  cannot  be  fixed.  Where  the  slaves  are 
physically  undistinguishablc  from  their  masters,  the  transition 
from  slavery  to  freedom  is  easy,  and  the  new  citizen  is  willingly 
incorporated  with  the  free  class.  But  a  free  negro  is  still  a 
negro.  He  has  ceased  to  be  a  slave,  but  nothing  can  make  him 
a  white  citizen.*  The  colour  of  his  skin  is  indelible,  and  the 
antipathy  of  race  remains.  A  free  State  may  tolerate  a  class  of 


*  Mr.  Olmsted  relates  a  conversation  with  a  fellow-traveller  on 
board  a  steamer  in  Alabama,  who  was  in  favour  of  emancipating  the 
negroes,  provided  they  could  be  sent  out  of  the  State.  The  con¬ 
versation  concludes  with  the  following  remarks :  ‘  Now  suppose  they 

*  was  free,  you  see  they’d  all  think  themselves  just  as  good  as  we ;  of 
‘  course  they  would,  if  they  W'as  free.  Now  just  suppose  you  had  a 
‘  family  of  children  ;  how  would  you  like  to  hev  a  nigger  feelin  just 

*  as  good  as  a  white  man  ?  How’d  you  like  to  hev  a  nigger  steppin 

*  up  to  your  darter  ?  Of  course  you  wouldn’t ;  and  that’s  the  reason 
‘  I  wouldn’t  like  to  hev  ’em  free.  But  I  tell  you  I  don’t  think  its 

*  right  to  hev  ’em  slaves  so  ;  that’s  the  fac  ;  ’taant  right  to  keep  ’em 
‘as  they  is.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  573.)  The  law  of  the  ^uthern  States 
does  not,  we  believe,  recognise  the  slavery  of  a  person  of  pure  white 
blood. 
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free  blacks ;  but  a  slave  State  cannot  endure  a  class  identical 
in  race  and  colour  with  the  slaves,  but  separated  by  an  im¬ 
passable  barrier  from  the  free  whites.  Hence  the  discourage¬ 
ment  of  emancipation,  and  the  expulsion  of  free  blacks  in  the 
Southern  States.  Hence,  too,  the  prohibition  of  education,  and 
other  measures  of  suspicion  and  jealousy,  tending  to  keep  the 
negro  slaves  in  a  permanent  state  of  degradation.  The  un- 
sympathislng  harshness  of  this  system  adds  strength  to  the  abo¬ 
litionist  feelings  of  the  Isortli ;  while  these  feelings  again,  by 
creating  an  incessant  aggressive  agitation  against  slavery,  in¬ 
crease  the  rigour  of  the  Southern  slave-owners.  Both  in  the 
political  dcs])otism  of  governments  and  in  the  domestic  despotism 
of  slave-masters,  fear  is  the  parent  of  cruelty ;  the  severity  of 
the  ‘  Code  Noir  ’  of  the  Southern  States  may  be  taken  as  an 
infallible  measure  of  the  fears  of  its  authors.  The  intolerance 
of  free  discussion  resjwicting  slavery  in  the  Slave  States*,  and 
the  promptitude  with  which  Lynch  law  punishment  is  inflicted 
upon  any  stranger  who  is  even  suspected  of  abolitionist  opinions, 
furnish  additional  evidence  of  the  perpetual  alarm  in  which  the 
slave-owners  pass  their  lives,  and  of  the  necessity  which  they 
believe  to  exist  for  constant  vigilance  in  order  to  defend  their 
‘  property.’ 

The  Southern  States  are  inaccessible  to  the  feeling  of  hu¬ 
manity  which  moves  the  Northern  States.  Their  view  is 
simple,  and  is  expressed  in  a  single  word.  They  regard  slaves 
as  property,  and  they  consider  an  abolitionist  as  infringing 
their  projnietary  rights ;  they  regard  him  as  a  spoiler  and  a 
robber.  Slavery  with  a  legislature  of  slave-owners  is  a  mere 
question  of  personal  proprietary  interest.  When  England 
abolished  slavery,  that  measure  was  accompanied  by  two  im¬ 
portant  conditions.  First,  that  slavery  was  confined  to  the 
colonies,  and  that  the  abolition  was  enacted  by  the  imperial  legis¬ 
lature,  where  the  slave-holding  interest  was  insignificant  Se¬ 
condly,  that  a  conqx:nsation,  equal  to  the  existing  value  of  the 
slaves,  was  paid  by  the  mother-country  to  the  colonial  pro¬ 
prietors.  Neither  of  these  conditions  is  applicable  to  a  Southern 
State.  The  legislature  is  not  free  from  personal  intjrest;  and 
the  slave-owners  cannot  compensate  themselves,  if  they  abolish 
slavery.  Sudden  and  simultaneous  abolition  of  slavery  in  a 
Southern  State  is  therefore  regarded  as  confiscation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  difference  between  the  black  and  white  races  renders 

*  Mr.  Olmsted  (vol.  ii.  p.  434.)  gives  an  account  of  the  means  by 
which  a  German  newspaper  editor  at  St.  Antonio,  in  Texas,  who 
attempted  to  advocate  anti- slavery  opinions,  was  silenced  and  ruined. 
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"radual  emancipation  impossible.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Southerners  have  become  habituated  to  the  contemplation  of 
negro  slavery  as  a  permanent  institution;  and  instead  of  treating 
it  as  a  necessary  evil, they  represent  it  as  preferable  to  the  freedom 
of  the  working  classes,  and  as  the  Utopia  of  the  African  race. 
This  view,  which  has  now  become  current  among  the  orators, 
journalists,  lecturers,  and  even  the  elergy  of  the  Southern 
States,  is  briefly  embodied  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
Secession  ^lanifesto  recently  issued  by  the  State  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  :  — 

‘We  are  fully  convinced  that  the  slaverj*  engrafted  on  this  land 
by  France,  Spain,  England,  and  the  States  of  North  America,  is  the 
most  humane  of  all  existing  servitudes  ;  that  to  the  slave  of  the 
South  it  is  tar  preferable  to  the  condition  of  the  barbarians  of  Africa, 
or  the  freedom  of  those,  who  have  been  liberated  by  the  Powers  of 
Europe ;  that  it  is  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  recognised  by 
the  constitution  of  our  country,  sanctioned  by  the  decrees  of  its  tri¬ 
bunals  ;  that  it  feeds  and  clothes  its  enemies  and  the  world,  leaves  to 
the  black  labourer  a  more  considerable  sum  of  comfort,  happiness, 
and  liberty,  than  the  inexorable  labour  required  from  the  free  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  whole  universe ;  and  that  each  emancipation  of  an  Afri¬ 
can,  without  being  of  any  benefit  to  him,  would  necessarily  condemn 
to  slavery  one  of  our  blo^  and  our  race.’  {Times,  March  12.  18G1.) 

IVIr.  Olmsted  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  advantages 
whieh  the  Southern  theory  attributes  to  slavery,  as  compared 
with  the  system  of  free  labour :  — 

‘  What  they  suppose  to  be  the  cause  of  the  sad  waste  of  natural 
wealth,  what  the  necessity  of  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  poor 
white  people,  what  the  reason  that  capital  is  not  attracted  by  the 
superior  soundness  of  their  form  of  government  and  society,  except 
it  may  be  the  stupidity  of  capitalists,  I  may  very  probably  liave 
failed  to  ascertain,  because  of  the  general  disinclination  they  have  to 
converse  with  a  Northerner  on  this  topic.  Tlie  only  distinct  answer 
that  I  have  received  has  been,  that  it  is  not  slavery;  for  nothing  is 
more  evident  to  them,  although  it  may  not  be  so  to  a  stranger,  than 
that  slavery  is  a  blessing  everywhere,  and  always  (I  quote,  as  far  as 
convenient,  the  words  addressed  to  me)  to  the  slave,  in  Christianising 
and  civilising  him ;  to  the  master,  in  cultivating  those  habits  of 
charitable  feeling  which  the  presence  of  tlie  weak,  the  poor,  and  the 
dependent  are  always  suggesting,  and  in  cherishing  in  him  that  com¬ 
manding  elevation  of  character  and  administrative  power  which  is 
claimed  to  have  always  distinguished  the  owners  of  slaves,  and  the 
value  of  which  they  deem  to  have  always  been  apparent  in  our  na¬ 
tional  statesmanship.  An  institution  which  they  know  h<as  such 
good  influences,  and  w’hich  is  so  favourable  to  political  success,  they 
cannot  believe  to  be  destructive  to  industrial  energy,  and  effective  of 
commercial  dependence.  There  is  nothing  essentially  productive  in 
competition ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  the  work  of  many 
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labourers  must  be  more  profitable  when  directed  by  one  controlling 
mind,  than  when  independent  and  uncombined ;  therefore,  say  they, 
slave  labour  must  be  cheaper  than  free  labour.  In  every  way  they 
are  convinced  tliat  slavery  is,  or  should  be,  and  can  be  made,  a  great 
advantage  and  blessing  to  them  ;  and  therefore,  by  God’s  grace,  they 
are  determined  to  maintain  and  defend  it  as  their  fathers  did,  and 
to  bequeath  it,  as  their  fathers  did  to  them,  to  their  children,  unim¬ 
paired  and  unmitigated,  an  inheritance  for  ever.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  181.) 

With  this  strong  antithesis  of  opinion  anti  interest,  it  was 
natural  that  the  Southern  States  should,  upon  the  triumph  of 
the  Republican  candidate  at  the  late  presidential  contest,  turn 
at  once  to  the  remedy  of  secession.  The  nature  of  a  federal 
government  offers  peculiar  facilities,  and  therefore  peculiar 
temptations,  for  resorting  to  this  course.  When  a  secession 
of  a  party  of  the  citizens  took  place  in  an  ancient  republic,  they 
hoped,  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  a  large  portion  of  the  free 
community,  to  paralyse  the  action  of  the  government,  and  to 
compel  the  dominant  party  to  submit  to  their  terms.  If  the 
dominant  j)arty  refused  their  terms,  they  went  into  exile,  or 
founded  a  new  commonwealth.  Secession  was  the  last  des¬ 
perate  remedy  of  a  defeated  faction ;  and  hence  Livy  says  that 
‘  ultima  rabies  secessio  ab  suis  habebatur.’  But  the  secession 
of  a  State  from  a  federal  union  is  a  much  less  violent  process. 
Every  American  State  has  a  complete  government,  independent 
of  the  federal  mechanism ;  it  has  a  governor  and  an  executive ; 
it  has  a  legislature ;  it  has  a  judiciary.  It  has  all  the  organs 
Avhich  are  requisite  for  independent  action ;  and  in  order  to 
give  it  practical  independence,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to 
cut  the  tie  which  attaches  it  to  the  Federal  Government.  This 
is  a  simple  and  easy  process ;  it  implies  no  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  or  painful  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  seceding  State ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  inflicts  no  serious  wound,  and  causes  no 
serious  temporary  derangement  in  the  remaining  States,  and 
does  not  create  that  necessity  for  negotiation  which  secession 
in  an  ancient  republic  produced. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  disruption  of  the  American 
Union  has  therefore  been  the  operation  of  the  question  of 
slavery  upon  States  marked  by  a  geographical  boundary.  The 
extension  of  the  Union  to  the  West  has  raised  questions  es¬ 
sentially  of  a  colonial  nature,  not  determined  or  even  con¬ 
templated  by  the  original  Constitution,  on  which  the  North 
and  the  South  had  conflicting  opinions  and  interests ;  and  the 
nature  of  a  federal  union,  which  leaves  to  each  State  a  complete 
organisation  of  its  own,  has  suggested  and  facilitated  secession. 
It  will  be  observed  that  each  State  of  the  American  Union  is 
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conceived  as  a  sovereign  State,  parting  with  a  defined  portion 
of  its  sovereignty  to  the  federal  government,  but  retaining  the 
undefined  residue.  "Whenever,  therefore,  any  new  question 
arises  as  to  which  the  power  is  not  clearly  appropriated  to 
Congress,  it  belongs  to  the  legislation  of  the  State.* 

Mr.  Calhoun’s  ‘  Discourse  on  the  Constitution  and  Govern- 
‘  ment  of  the  United  States,’  published  after  his  death  in  1853, 
exhibits  what  may  be  termed  the  Southern  view  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  He  maintains  that  the  States,  though  united  into 
a  Federation,  retain  their  character  of  distinct,  sovereign  com¬ 
munities  :  that  they  established  the  Federal  Constitution  as  a 
compact  between  them,  not  as  a  Constitution  over  them  ;  that 
their  allegiance  is  primarily  due  to  their  State,  rather  than  to 
the  Union;  that  the  people  of  the  several  States  still  retain 
the  supreme  ultimate  power  called  sovereignty,  the  power  by 
which  they  established  the  Constitution ;  and  that  by  the  same 
power  they  can  modify,  amend,  or  abolish  the  Constitution. 
He  is  express  in  denying  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  the  character  of  a  National  Government.  The  States, 
he  repeatedly  declares,  form  a  Federation,  not  a  Nation.  With 
respect  to  the  ‘  reserved  powers  ’  mentioned  in  the  Constitution, 
he  gives  the  following  explanation : — 

‘  The  powers  thus  designated  are  divided  into  two  distinct  classes ; 
those  delegated  by  the  people  of  the  several  States  to  their  separate 
State  governments,  and  those  which  they  still  retain,  not  having  dele¬ 
gated  them  to  either  government.  Among  them  is  included  the  high 
sovereign  power  by  which  they  ordained  and  established  both,  and  by 
which  they  can  modify,  change,  or  abolish  them  at  pleasure.  This, 
with  others  not  delegated,  are  those  which  are  reserved  to  the  iMJople 
of  the  several  States  respectively.’  [(^Calhoun,  p.  143-4.) 

If  this  view  of  the  Federal  Pact  be  admitted,  it  is  not  dlflB- 
cult  to  arrive,  by  logical  steps,  at  the  legitimacy  of  secession. 


•  The  probability  of  a  dissolution  of  the  American  Union  is  dis¬ 
cussed  with  great  ability  by  M.  de  Toequeville,  in  the  chapter  at  the 
end  of  the  second  volume  of  his  ‘  Democratic  en  Amerique,’  entitled, 

‘  Quelles  sont  les  chances  de  duree  de  I’Union  Americaine.  Quels 
‘  dangers  la  menacent.’  (Tom.  ii.  p.  366.)  M.  de  Toequeville  par¬ 
ticularly  dwells  on  the  inferior  strength  of  the  Federal  Government 
when  it  comes  into  conflict  with  a  State  Government ;  and  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  shows  that  whenever  any  portion  of  the  United  States  should 
think  it  for  their  advantage  to  cease  to  belong  to  the  Union,  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  utterly  unable  to  prevent  them  from 
asserting  their  independence.  The  doctrine  of  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Union,  except  in  as  far  as  it  is  based  on  the  consent  and  common 
interests  of  all  the  States,  is  a  manifest  absurdity. 
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General  Jackson  declared  in  1832,  that  if  he  had  caught  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  Washington,  he  would  have  hanged  him  ‘  high  as 
*  Ha  man,’  but  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  the  principles  of 
the  Nullification  party  have  survived. 

‘  The  mode  in  which  the  assent  of  the  States  was  given  to  the 
Constitution  of  1789  deserves  particular  attention,  for  throughout 
this  discussion  anything  which  encroached  on  the  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  sovereignty  of  each  State  was  regarded  with  the  utmost 
suspicion.  When  the  plan  of  the  Constitution  was  framed,  it  was 
first  laid  before  the  Congress  of  the  Confederacy ;  secondly,  before  a 
convention  of  delegates  chosen  in  each  State  by  the  people  thereof, 
for  their  assent  and  adoption ;  and  finally,  by  a  separate  convention 
in  each  State,  to  represent  their  independent  sovereignty.  Refusal 
at  any  of  these  stages  would  have  defeated  the  project,  except  that  it 
was  provided  that  the  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States 
(out  of  thirteen)  should  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying  it.  It  was,  in  fact,  ex¬ 
tremely  uncertain  whether  all  would  join :  indeed.  North  Carolina 
and  Rliodc  Island  refused  at  first  to  ratify,  and  great  doubt  was  enter¬ 
tained  as  to  the  final  determination  of  Virginia.  That  great  State, 
then  the  most  powerful  member  of  the  young  Confederacy,  did  at 
last  ratify,  but  in  the  following  remarkable  terms: — “We,  the 
“  delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  now  met  in  convention,  having 
“  fully  and  freely  discussed  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Convention, 
“  do,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  de- 
“  clare  and  make  known  that  the  powers  granted  under  the  Consti- 
“  tution  being  derived  from  the  people  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
“  resumed  by  them  whensoever  the  same  shall  be  perverted  to  their 
“  ityury  and  oppression,  and  that  every  power  not  granted  thereby 
“  remains  with  them,  and  at  their  will :  So  that  the  very  act 

of  ratification  contained  a  direct  assertion  of  the  right  of  revocation 
and  independence.’  (  Calhoun,  p.  248.) 

No  writer  on  American  constitutional  law,  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted,  has  expressed  the  Federal  theory  with  so  much 
logic  and  precision  as  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  this  remarkable  treatise ; 
and  as  this  is  the  very  essence  of  the  present  dispute  between 
the  Southern  Confederacy  and  the  Cabinet  of  AVashington,  we 
shall  quote  another  short  passage  which  places  it  in  the  clearest 
light. 

‘  The  earliest  and  highest  division  of  power  resulted  from,  and  is 
inseparably  connected  with,  the  primitive  territorial  division  of  the 
country  itself — coeval  with  its  settlement  into  separate  and  distinct 
communities;  and  which,  though  dependent  at  first  on  the  parent 
country,  became,  by  a  successful  resistance  to  its  encroachments  on 
their  chartered  rights,  independent  and  sovereign  States.  In  them 
generally  —  or  to  express  it  more  preciselj',  in  the  people  com¬ 
posing  them,  regarded  as  independent  and  sovereign  communities, 
the  ultimate  power  of  the  whole  system  resided,  and  from  them 
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the  whole  system  emanated.  Their  first  net  was,  to  ordain  and 
establish  their  respective  separate  constitutions  and  governments, — 
each  by  itself,  and  for  itself,  —  without  concert  or  agreement 
with  others  ;  and  their  next,  after  the  failure  of  the  Confederacy 
was  to  ordain  and  establish  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  same  way  in  every  respect,  as  has  been  shown; 
except  that  it  was  done  by  concert  and  agreement  with  each  other. 
That  this  high,  this  supreme  power,  has  never  been  either  deleg;itcd 
to,  or  vested  in,  the  separate  governments  of  the  States,  or  the  Fe¬ 
deral  Government,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  powers  de¬ 
clared,  by  the  tenth  article  of  amendments,  to  be  reserved  to  the 
people  of  the  respective  States ;  and  that,  of  course,  it  still  resides 
with  them,  will  hardly  be  questioned.  It  must  reside  somewhere. 
Jfo  one  will  assert  that  it  is  extinguished.  But  according  to  the 
fundament.il  principles  of  our  system,  sovereignty  resides  in  the 
people,  and  not  in  the  government;  and  if  in  them,  it  must  be  in 
them  as  the  people  of  the  several  States ;  for  jiolitically  speaking, 
there  is  no  other  known  to  the  system.  It  not  only  resides  in  them, 
but  resides  in  its  plenitude,  unexhausted  and  unimpaired.  If  proof 
be  required,  it  will  be  found  in  the  fact, — which  cannot  be  contro¬ 
verted,  so  far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned, — that  the  people 
of  the  several  States,  acting  in  the  same  capacity  and  in  the  same 
way,  in  which  they  ordained  and  established  the  federal  constitution, 
can,  by  their  concurrent  and  united  voice,  change  or  abolish  it,  and 
establish  another  in  its  place ;  or  dissolve  the  Union,  and  resolve 
themselves  into  separate  and  disconnected  States.  A  power  which 
can  rightfully  do  all  this,  must  exist  in  full  plenitude,  unexhausted 
and  unimpaired ;  for  no  higher  act  of  sovereignty  can  be  conceived.* 
{^Calhoun,  p.  273.) 

No  one  disputes  that  It  would  be  competent  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  ‘  by  their  concurrent  and  united  voice,’ to 
alter,  amend,  or  even  abolish  their  Constitution ;  and  indeed 
that  Constitution  contains  an  express  provision  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  it  by  the  will  of  three-fourths  of  the  whole  Union. 
This  argument,  however,  does  not  materially  help  the  claim  of 
the  minority  to  break  up  the  Union  by  withdrawing  from  the 
compact ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun  himself  added  that  the  exercise  of 
such  a  power  must  be  based  on  sufficient  grounds,  such,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  a  manifest  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Confederation 
to  crush  or  override  its  weaker  members.  In  the  present  case, 

*  The  distinction  between  a  supreme  Federal  State  and  a  system 
of  Confederate  States  lias  been  discussed,  with  his  usual  acuteness, 
by  the  late  Professor  Austin  in  his  ‘Province  of  Jurisprudence  De- 
‘  termined,’  (p.  259.)  of  which  most  valuable  work  a  second  edition  has 
just  appeared.  Mr.  Austin’s  view  of  the  American  Constitution  was 
that  tlie  sovereignty  resided  in  the  States’  Governments  as  forming 
one  aggregate  body,  and  not  merely  in  the  individual  States  as  form¬ 
ing  a  collective  whole.  See  also  ‘  The  Federalist,’  No.  39. 
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and  at  the  pi’csent  time,  no  such  grounds  exist.  Nothing 
whatever  has  been  done,  attempted,  or  even  threatened,  by  the 
Executive  or  by  Congress  against  the  interests  of  the  South. 
Tlie  mere  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  —  the  mere  accession  of  the 
Republican  party  to  office —  are  the  sole  grounds  on  which  the 
seceding  States  at  present  attempt  to  justify  their  conduct. 
Here,  then,  their  case  utterly  breaks  down.  They  have  acted 
upon  a  mere  apprehension  of  some  evil  or  injustice  supposed  to 
be  impending  over  them,  but  which  even  their  own  political 
adversaries  repudiate  and  deny.  As  therefore  their  avowed 
motives  are  clearly  insufficient  to  explain  and  justify  such  a 
proceeding,  we  must  look  to  other  motives  which  are  not 
avowed. 

Such  having  been  the  causes  of  the  late  secessionary  move¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States,  we  have  next  to  consider  what  its 
proltable  course  will  be,  so  far  as  our  present  indications  enable 
us  to  judge. 

Tlie  seven  States  which  have  formally  seceded  from  the 
Union,  extend  in  a  continuous  line  along  the  coast  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  South  Carolina  in  the 
East  to  Texas  in  the  West,  for  25  degrees  of  longitude.  They 
form  the  extreme  southern  zone  of  the  old  Union,  and  they 
are  all  Slave  States.  Tlieir  population,  free  and  slave,  according 
to  the  last  census,  stands  thus :  — 


State. 

Free  Population. 
1860. 

Slave  Population. 
1860. 

Total. 

South  Carolina 

-  SOS,  186 

407,185 

715,371 

Gforgia 

-  615,336 

467,471 

1,082,807 

Florida 

81,885 

64,839 

146,694 

Alabama 

-  520,444 

435,463 

955,907 

Mississippi  - 

-  407,051 

479,607 

886,658 

Louisiana 

-  354,245 

312,186 

666,431 

Texas 

-  415,799 

184,956 

600,7 55 

Total  - 

-  2,702,946 

2,351,677 

5,054,623 

In  two  of  these  States,  viz.  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi, 
the  slave  population  exceeds  the  free  population.  In  the  other 
five,  the  free  population  is  the  more  numerous.  The  total 
population  of  the  new  confederacy  of  seven  States,  including 
b(  til  freemen  and  slaves,  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Belgium  or  of  Bavaria.  The  population  of  the 
Free  and  Slave  States  of  the  entire  Union,  as  it  existed  before 
the  late  secession,  according  to  the  census  of  1860,  was  as 
follows ;  — 
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19,046,173 


Slave  States,  free  population 
„  „  slave  „ 


8,062,470 

3,999,853 


Total  population  of  Slave  States  -  -  12,062,323 

Witli  respect  to  the  Slave  States  which  are  not  included  in 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  which  still  adhere  to  the  North, 
their  population,  free  and  slave,  stands  thus  :  — 

Free  population  -  -  -  -  5,359,524 

Slave  1,648,176 

Total  -  -  -  -  7,007.700 


The  entire  population  of  the  Slave  States  which  have  not 
seceded  exceeds  tlicrefore  the  entire  population  of  the  States 
which  have  seceded.  Their  free  population  is  in  still  "renter 
excess.  But  the  slave  population  of  the  seceding  States  is 
considerably  greater  than  the  slave  population  of  the  non-seccd- 
ing  Slave  States. 

Tlie  leaders  of  the  Southern  secession  have  hitherto  shown 
no  disposition  to  recede.  Tiiey  were  evidently  prepared  for 
action ;  they  declared  themselves  as  soon  as  the  result  of  the 
presidential  election  was  known  ;  they  have  since  marched  for¬ 
wards  with  an  unfaltering  pace ;  they  have  used  no  conciliatory 
language,  but  in  their  declarations  have  parodied,  with  respect  to 
the  old  Union,  the  language  of  the  Union  itself  with  respect  to 
the  mother  country.  They  have  formed  a  Southern  Confederacy 
on  the  motlel  of  the  former  Union ;  have  elected  a  President  and 
Vice-president ;  have  organised  a  federal  administration ;  and 
have  despatched  Commissioners  to  Eurojw  to  obtain  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  foreign  governments.  All  the  leading  men  in  the  seceding 
States  are  irrevocably  and  openly  committed  to  secession.  In  this 
state  of  things,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  any  common  ground 
on  which  negotiators  could  meet.  The  seceders  are  now  masters 
of  their  own  confederacy,  and  can  direct  its  policy  with  an 
exclusive  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  slave-owning  class. 
They  will  not  consent  to  return  to  the  old  Union,  and  resume 
their  alliance  with  the  Free  States,  except  upon  terms  which  the 
victorious  Republican  party  of  the  North  must  repudiate  with 
disdain.  Nothing  can  satisfy  the  South  short  of  slavery  being 
a  completely  neutral  question  for  purposes  of  joint  aetion  and 
federal  legislation.  The  elal)orate  compromise  recently  pro¬ 
jected  by  the  ‘Peace  Congress’  at  Washington,  and  voted  by 
the  delegates  of  nine  against  eight  States,  four  States  not  voting. 
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has  led  to  no  practical  result.  The  main  principle  of  this  com¬ 
promise  is  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories  to  the  north  of 
36°  30';  but  to  permit  the  admission  of  a  State  into  the  Union, 
•with  or  without  slavery,  as  its  constitution  may  provide.  The 
first  of  these  conditions  renders  the  second  nearly  nugatory. 

If  emigrants  are  not  allowed  to  carry  slaves  north  of  the  de¬ 
fined  parallel,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  constitution  of  any  new 
State  north  of  this  line  will  sanction  slavery.  To  the  former  of 
these  conditions,  however  qualified  or  compensated,  the  Southern 
States,  in  their  present  attitude,  can  never  assent.  Tliey  will 
insist  that,  so  far  as  the  territories  and  federal  legislation  are 
concerned,  slavery  shall  be  subject  to  no  disqualification. 

It  is  true  that  the  Northern  States  have  never  claimed  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  slavery  in  any  existing  State.  But  by  claiming  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories,  they  interfere  with  slavery  in 
potential  States;  and  if  every  new  State  added  to  the  Union 
is  a  Free  State,  the  balance  of  power  between  the  existing 
Free  States  and  Slave  States  must  be  changed.  Such,  more¬ 
over,  is  the  immediate  and  inevitable  effect  of  a  secession,  how¬ 
ever  partial.  Supposing  the  two  parties  to  be  equally  balanced 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  before  the  secession,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  withdrawal  of  seven  States  from  one  side, 
gives  an  irresistible  majority  to  the  other.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  which  will  induce  all  the  States  retaining  slavery  to 
secede ;  and  those  which  do  not  secede  to  abandon  slavery. 

It  must  be  confessed  likewise  that  the  alacrity  which  Con¬ 
gress  has  recently  shown  in  increasing  the  protectionism  of  the 
federal  tariff,  for  the  profit  of  the  Northern  and  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  Southern  States,  evinces  a  selfish  and  unconcilia- 
tory  spirit  in  the  now  dominant  party,  c.alculated  to  extinguish 
any  desire  of  reunion  which  may  still  be  lurking  in  the  Gulf 
States. 

If  the  seceding  States  are  not  likely  to  be  brought  back  by 
negotiation,  can  they  be  brought  back  by  coercion?  Now  if 
these  States  were  dependent  provinces,  like  the  Indian  dominions 
of  England,  or  even  if  they  were  an  integral  part  of  a  nation,  such 
as  the  province  of  La  Vendee  in  France,  they  might  be  reduced 
by  force  to  their  former  obedience.  But  a  Avar  of  the  North 
against  the  States  of  the  New  Confederacy  would  have  for  its 
object  their  re-incorporation,  on  a  footing  of  equality,  with  the 
old  Union.  AVar  carried  on  for  such  a  purpose  defesits  its  own 
end.  The  North  would  fight  for  superiority  and  mastery  over 
the  South.  But  as  soon  sis  it  had  conquered,  it  would  sur¬ 
render  the  fruits  of  its  victory,  and  put  the  South  in  a  position 
in  which  the  process  of  secession  might  be  immediately  repeated. 
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Coercion  of  the  Secedin"  States  in  order  to  bring  them  back 
to  the  Union,  would  resemble  the  effects  of  vivisection  as 
described  by  Pope:  — 

‘  Like  following  life  through  creatures  you  dissect, 

You  lose  it  in  the  moraeiit  you  detect.’ 

It  is  true  that  the  Swiss  Sonderbund  was  a  secession  of 
seven  Cantons,  and  that  these  seven  Cantons  were  virtually 
compelled  by  the  majority  of  the  Cantons  to  resume  their  former 
j)lace  in  the  Union.  But  Switzerland,  even  in  its  entirety,  is  a 
small  country ;  it  is  surrounded  by  powerful  neighbours  ;  and 
the  seven  Cantons  of  the  Sonderbund  were  not  large  enough 
to  form  an  independent  State.  The  utmost  that  they  could 
hope  to  do  was  to  extort  concessions  from  the  majority,  and 
then  to  return. 

The  future  course  of  events  now  seems  to  turn  principally 
upon  the  decision  which  will  be  made  by  the  midland,  or  as 
they  are  called  the  Border  States,  viz. :  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri.  In  Delaware  the 
slave  population  is  nearly  extinct ;  in  Maryland  it  is  insignifi¬ 
cant  in  amount.  These  two  small  States  will  naturally  follow 
the  North.  But  the  five  great  intermediate  States  have  divided 
interests  in  consequence  of  the  preponderance  of  the  free  over 
the  slave  element  in  their  population:  — 


State. 

Virginia 
Kentucky  - 
North  Carolina 
Tennessee  - 
Missouri 


Free  population. 
1860. 

-  1,097,373 

920,077 

679,963 

8.59,528 

-  1.085,595 


Slave  population. 
1860. 
495.826 
225,400 
328,377 
287,112 
115,619 


Total  -  4,642,538 


1,452,334 


Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  lie  entirely  north  of  the 
compromise  line  of  36°  30'  north  latitude.  Their  position  and 
climate  correspond  with  those  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  and 
therefore  their  physical  circumstances  do  not  exclude  the  field 
labour  of  whites.  But  Virginia  is  a  slave-exporting  State,  and 
breeds  slaves  for  the  Southern  market.  This  market  will  con¬ 
tinue  open,  if  she  joins  the  Southern  Confederacy.  If  she 
refuses,  the  South  may  succeed  in  interdicting  the  internal 
slave-trade  with  States  not  belonging  to  their  Union,  and  may 
attempt  to  re-establish  the  African  slave-trade.  This  attempt, 
indeed,  would  be  perilous  in  its  consequences  ;  it  might  lead  to 
war ;  and  its  success  would  be  uncertain.  Whatever  the  ulti- 
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mate  decision  of  Virginia  may  be,  her  large  population  will 
give  her  great  weight  in  the  counsels  of  the  other  four  border 
States.  The  position  of  Missouri,  which  is  that  of  a  promon¬ 
tory  running  into  free  territory,  will  render  it  difficult  to  pre* 
vent  the  escape  of  her  slaves,  if  that  territory  becomes  a 
foreign  State.  Her  slave  population  is,  moreover,  scarcely  a 
ninth  i)art  of  her  free  population.  These  are  circumstances 
which  ought  to  incline  the  State  of  Missouri  to  remain  at¬ 
tached  to  the  North. 

There  Is  a  further  complication  of  interests  which  is  sure 
to  make  itself  felt,  when  the  disintegration  of  the  Union  has 
advanced  to  a  further  point.  The  Mississippi  runs  from  north 
to  south,  and  all  the  States  adjoining  it  have  an  interest  in  the 
freedom  of  its  navigation,  which  is  commanded  by  New  Orleans 
at  its  mouth.  Now  Louisiana  cultivates  sugar  rather  than 
cotton,  and  her  interest  is  to  maintain  a  free  intercourse  with 
the  States  of  the  North.  This  state  of  things  seems  to  indicate 
the  possibility  of  a  Western  Confederacy,  in  addition  to  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Unions ;  and  in  fact  when  once  the 
process  of  separation  has  begun,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  assign¬ 
ing  a  limit  to  it,  or  in  determining  the  new  centres  round  which 
the  wandering  stars  of  the  Union  may  cluster. 

If  the  Southern  States  have  irrevocably  rCsolved  to  secede  ; 
if  neither  the  threat  of  war,  nor  the  prospect  of  concessions  on 
the  part  of  the  North,  nor  commercial  interest,  nor  financial 
distress  will  bring  them  back ;  then  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  North  will  not  resort  to  the  policy  of  coercion ;  but 
that  negotiations  will  be  opened  for  an  amicable  separation. 
The  disposal  of  the  garrisons  and  military  stores  in  the  small 
federal  forts  of  the  South  could  be  easily  arranged.  The 
most  important  difficulty  attending  this  gigantic  dissolution  of 
partnership  would  be  the  claims  upon  the  unappropriated  waste 
lands  to  the  West  We  have  no  wish  to  promote  the  interference 
of  foreign  States  in  the  present  critical  position  of  the  American 
Union ;  we  have  seen  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  the  abstinence 
both  of  France  and  England  from  any  act  which  could  be  con¬ 
strued  into  support  of  either  contending  party.  Nevertheless, 
we  think  that  if  the  Southern  Confederacy  findly  detaches  itself 
from  the  Union,  and  acquires  a  position  of  independence,  and 
if  hostilities  between  the  North  and  South  are  averted,  the 
arbitration  of  a  friendly  Government  might  be  usefully  called 
in,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  those  questions  upon  which  the 
old  and  new  unions  could  not  come  to  a  voluntary  agreement. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  if  the  existing  Federal  Com¬ 
pact  be  annihilated,  the  relations  of  the  several  States,  con- 
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sidered  in  their  separate  and  sovereign  capacity,  are  of  so 
complicated  a  nature  that  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  they 
will  easily  be  brought  to  an  amicable  adjustment.  ‘  If  these 

*  States,’  said  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  the  sixth  number  of 
the  ‘  Federalist,’  *  should  be  wholly  disunited,  or  only  united 
‘  in  partial  confederacies,  a  man  must  be  far  gone  in  Utopian 
‘  speculations  who  can  seriously  doubt  that  the  subdivisions 

*  into  which  they  might  be  thrown  would  have  frequent  and 
‘  violent  contests  with  each  other.’  And  he  proceeded  to  point 
out,  with  the  correct  discernment  of  his  political  genius,  some 
of  the  causes  which  would  give  rise  to  these  differences.  He 
observed,  first,  that  as  there  is  still  a  vast  tract  of  unsettled  ter¬ 
ritory  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  great  part  of 
which  belonged  to  the  several  States  before  the  Union,  a  dis¬ 
memberment  of  the  Confederacy  would  revive  their  separate 
claims,  and  the  territory  now  regarded  as  the  common  property 
of  the  Union  would  again  revert  to  its  former  owners.  We 
know  in  our  day,  though  Hamilton  did  not  foresee  it,  that  the 
vehemence  of  these  territorial  claims  would  be  greatly  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  question  of  the  introduction  or  exclusion  of 
slavery  into  the  new  districts. 

Again,  he  pointed  out  that  ‘  the  competitions  of  commerce 

*  would  be  another  fruitful  source  of  contention.  Each  State, 

‘  or  separate  confederacy,  would  pursue  a  system  of  commer- 

*  cial  polity  peculiar  to  itself,’  —  a  prediction  which  has  already 
been  fulfilled  at  the  very  outset,  by  the  restrictive  tariff  of  the 
Northern  States,  and  the  free-trade  measures  of  the  South. 
On  this  point  Hamilton  added,  with  great  emphasis  and  acute¬ 
ness,  ‘  We  should  be  ready  to  denominate  injuries  those  things 
‘  which  were  in  reality  the  justifiable  acts  of  independent  sove- 
‘  reignties  consulting  a  distinct  interest.’ 

*  The  public  debt  of  the  Union  would  be  a  further  cause  of 
‘  collision  in  the  separate  States  or  Confederacies,’  unless,  indeed, 
that  were  met,  on  one  side  at  least,  by  tbe  summary  expedient 
of  repudiation,  a  thing  not  dreamed  of  by  the  authors  of  the 
‘  Federalist.’  Indeed,  they  considered  ‘  laws  in  violation  of 
‘  private  contracts,’  as  another  of  the  just  causes  of  war.  To 
these  arguments  might  be  added  considerations  derived  from 
the  insecurity  of  slave  property  upon  a  long  inland  frontier,  and 
from  the  insecurity  of  the  public  revenue  when  a  long  inland 
frontier  invites  the  operation  of  the  smuggler. 

From  the  causes  above  mentioned,  Hamilton  argued  that  if 
the  Union  were  dissolved,  war  must  ensue,  and  war  accom¬ 
panied  with  much  greater  distresses  than  it  commonly  is  in 
those  countries  where  regular  military  establishments  have  long 
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obtained.  In  America  the  scene  would  be  wholly  reversed. 
There  is  no  provision  for  carrying  on  extensive  strategical 
operations;  there  are  no  fortifications  to  resist  them.  The 
populous  States  would,  with  little  difficulty,  overrun  their  less 
))opulous  neighbours.  Conquests  would  be  as  easy  to  be  made, 
as  difficult  to  be  repaired.  War  therefore  would  be  desultory 
and  predatory.  Plunder  and  devastation  ever  march  in  the 
train  of  irregulars.  The  calamities  of  individuals  would  make 
the  principal  figure  in  the  events  which  w'ould  characterise 
such  military  exploits.* 

These  are  not  our  words.  They  are  the  words  of  that  great 
statesman  who  lent  language  to  Washington  himself;  and 
though  written  seventy-three  years  ago,  they  appear  to  us  per¬ 
fectly  applicable  to  the  present  conjuncture  of  affairs.  The 
most  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union  is  undoubtedly  to  be  drawn  from  the  calamities  which 
may  arise  from  the  dissolution  of  it;  but  it  is  perhaps  too  much 
to  expect  that  the  people  of  America,  not  having  had  the  power 
to  prevent  the  secession,  will  have  sufficient  wisdom  to  avert  its 
consequences. 

The  great  obstacle  to  all  permanent  accommodation  between 
the  or  them  and  Southern  Sates,  is  that  the  Union  can  only 
be  maintained,  and  that  new  grounds  of  difference  can  only  be 
avoided,  by  observing  a  perfect  neutrality  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  by  permitting  the  Southern  States  to  extend  this 
institution  as  widely  as  they  are  able,  without  any  legal  or 
])ractical  discouragement.  Now  in  this  country  there  will  be 
an  universal  desire  that  the  Northern  States  should  not  adopt 
any  policy  which  will  compel  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  or  continuance  of  slavery  in  countries  where  white  labour 
for  agricultural  purposes  is  practicable ;  in  other  w'ords,  a 
policy  which  would  surrender  any  of  the  unoccupied  territory. 
All  experience  and  all  argument  go  to  prove,  that  where 
white  labour  can  be  effectively  applied,  it  is  more  profitable 
than  the  labour  of  negro  slaves. 

Now  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  of  36°  30'  is  exactly  coin¬ 
cident  with  the  South  of  Europe.  It  nearly  passes  through 
Cadiz,  Cape  Passaro,  the  southern  point  of  Sicily,  and  Cape 
Matapan,  the  southern  point  of  Greece.  It  runs  north  of  Cash- 
mere,  and  leaves  the  Himalayas  to  the  south.  The  isothermal 
lines  fall  rather  than  rise  in  America;  and  hence  all  the  slave 
territory  north  of  this  line  may  safely  be  assumed  as  fitted  for 
white  labour.  But  even  much  of  the  country  south  of  this 
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line  is  not  of  a  heat  intolerable  to  the  labourer  of  European 
race.  No  part  of  the  Southern  States  is  within  the  Tropics. 
The  Tropic  of  Cancer  nearly  touches  the  north  of  Cuba.  Mr. 
Olmsted  lias,  in  his  last  volume,  collected  much  elaborate  sta¬ 
tistical  information,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  negro  slavery 
is  an  economical  error  in  the  Southern  States,  and  that  cotton 
could  be  cultivated  in  them  more  profitably  by  free  white  labour 
than  by  black  slave  labour.  If  this  conclusion  could  be  satis¬ 
factorily  established,  it  would  doubtless  do  more  for  the  re¬ 
pression  and  extinction  of  slavery  than  any  arguments  founded 
on  motives  of  humanity  alone.* 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  English  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  as,  with  its  characteristic  energy,  it  8[)reads  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  only  able  to  form  a  homogeneous 
and  thriving  community  in  temperate  regions.  It  has  cast  its 
roots  into  the  earth,  and  has  expanded  with  native  vigour,  in  the 
northern  regions  of  America,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.  But  in  the’ hot  countries,  where  the  European  cannot 
endure  field-work,  it  is  less  successfuL  Where  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  cannot,  on  account  of  the  hot  climate,  himself  colonise 
the  country  and  cultivate  the  soil,  he  is  forced  to  avail  himself 


*  The  supposed  failure  of  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  in  the 
British  colonies,  and  the  alleged  ruin  of  their  cultivation,  undoubtedly 
tend  to  confirm  the  planters  of  the  South  in  their  resolution  of  ad¬ 
hering  firmly  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  Now  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  expectations  of  those  who  predicted  that  the  free  negroes 
would  form  an  industrious  working  class  of  moral  and  orderly  habits, 
have  been  falsified  ;  but  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  sugar  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  British  AVest  India  Islands  has  been  destroyed  by 
emancipation.  The  decline  of  Jamaica  has  been  considerable,  but 
the  produce  of  the  other  islands  has  increased  since  the  period  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  change:  and  the  produce  of  Mauritius,  where 
the  labour  of  coolies  has  been  available,  has  undergone  a  large  in¬ 
crease.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  comparative  quantities  of 
the  sugar  produced. 


Average  of  Six  Tears 
preceding  Apprenticeship. 

Cw'ts.  of  Sugar. 

British  West  Indian  sugar  colonies, 
excluding  Jamaica  .  •  •  2,536,582 

Jamaica  -  ...  -  1,362,798 

British  AVest  Indian  sugar  colonies 

including  Jamaica  .  •  •  3,899,380 

Mauritius  -----  471,200 

The  whole  of  the  British  sugar 

colonies  -----  4,370,580 


1839. 

Cwts.  of  Sugar. 

2,698,779 

428,926 

3,127,705 

1,169,399 


4,297,104 
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of  the  labour  of  an  inferior  race.  Three  forms  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  are  now  in  course  of  trial,  and  we  cannot  say  that  any  one 
of  them  exhibits  satisfactory  results.  One  is  the  negro  slavery 
of  the  Southern  United  States;  another  is  the  free  labour  of 
negroes  in  the  British  West  India  Islands;  the  third  is  the 
system  of  British  India,  by  which  the  ownership  and  cultivation 
of  the  soil  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and  the  entire 
governing  power  is  vested  in  Englishmen  temporarily  resident 
in  the  country. 

The  Missouri  Compromise  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  draw  a 
line  between  the  country  where  whites  can  w’ork  in  the  fields 
and  where  they  cannot.  We  feel  satisfied  that  this  line  is 
drawn  too  high ;  at  all  events,  no  good  reason  can  exist  why 
negro  slavery  should  exist,  as  at  present,  to  the  north  of  this 
line.  But  in  proceeding  southwards  a  climate  must  soon  be 
reached  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  cannot  endure  field  labour,  and 
from  this  line  the  main  practical  difficulty  of  the  i)olicy  of  the 
Northern  abolitionists  begins. 

We  do  not  observe  in  Mr.  Olmsted’s  volumes,  or  in  other 
writings  of  a  similar  nature,  any  attempt  to  explain  the  policy 
which  they  would  recommend  in  a  region  too  hot  for  white 
labour.  Would  they  repeat  the  English  measure  of  emanci¬ 
pation,  or  would  they  acquiesee  in  negro  slavery?  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  their  views  on  this  part  of  the  question  should  be 
clearly  stated,  because  the  Southern  States  must  meditate  ex¬ 
tension  to  the  south  of  Texas,  and  the  Federal  Government,  if 
the  United  States  are  to  retain  or  recover  their  cohesion,  must 
be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  questions  which  will  inevitably 
grow  out  of  the  incorporation  of  a  country  within  the  tropics. 

In  addition  to  the  grounds  of  dissension  between  the  North 
and  South  above  enumerated,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the 
difference  between  the  democracy  of  a  free  State  and  the  de¬ 
mocracy  of  a  slave  State.  If  slavery  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
fixed  and  permanent  institution,  and  the  slave  class  bears  a  large 
numerical  proportion  t«  the  freemen,  the  democracy  resembles 
the  democracy  of  the  ancients.  It  is  a  community  composed  of 
a  privileged  class  of  freemen,  but  in  which  all  the  working 
classes  are  slaves.  It  is  essentially  unlike  the  democracy  of  the 
Northern  States  of  the  American  Union,  in  which  the  working 
classes  form  the  majority  of  the  voters. 

The  address  of  President  Lincoln  upon  his  taking  the  oath 
of  office,  augurs  ill  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  The 
policy  which  it  announces  is  neither  that  of  conciliation  nor  that 
of  defiance.  He  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  fact  of  secession ;  and  he 
declares  his  intention  of  enforcing  the  federal  laws  as  if  it  did 
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not  exist.  Under  the  operation  of  this  policy  the  Northern 
States  must  speedily  drift  into  war,  8U))posing  it  to  be  con¬ 
sistently  followed.  The  best  defence  which  can  be  made  of 
the  inaugiir.d  address  is,  that  it  does  not  mean  what  it  says ; 
that  its  object  is  to  gain  time,  and  that  the  Federal  Executive 
intends  to  adopt  no  decisive  step,  until  the  intentions  of  the 
Border  States  are  declared. 

It  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  premature  to  speculate  upon  the 
probable  effects  of  the  movement  now  in  progress.  All  specu¬ 
lations  must  rest  on  a  merely  conjectural  basis,  until  it  is  known 
whether  there  will  be  war  between  the  Northern  States  and 
the  Southern  Confederacy  ;  and  whether  the  Border  States  will 
adhere  to  the  Free  North,  or  join  the  Slave  States  of  the 
South.  We  will  only,  in  conclusion,  express  our  opinion  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  in  perpetuity,  is  impossible;  and 
that  the  entire  region  from  Niagara  to  Mexico,  and  from  New 
York  to  California,  cannot  continue  for  many  years  to  be  go¬ 
verned  by  a  single  Federal  Government.  Dissolution,  to  some 
extent,  and  at  no  distant  period,  is,  we  believe,  the  ‘  manifest 
‘destiny’  of  the  United  States.  Whenever  this  dissolution 
takes  place,  international  law'  will  regulate  the  relations  of  the 
new  confederacies  ujion  recognised  principles ;  there  will  be, 
as  in  the  Old  World,  conflicts  of  interests,  mutual  compromises, 
and  a  balance  of  power,  but  the  sujHirior  energy,  intelligence, 
and  wealth  of  the  Northern  States  must,  as  we  think,  cause 
their  influence  to  preponderate,  and  thus  will  enable  them  to 
occupy  all  the  temperate  regions  of  North  America,  with  a 
population  cultivating  the  soil  by  means  of  free  labour,  and  re¬ 
nouncing  the  institution  of  slavery.  We  cannot  concur  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  expressed  unmingled  regret  at  the 
apparent  dissolution  of  the  Union.  No  doubt  the  comparative 
failure  of  so  great  an  experiment  in  the  progress  of  mankind  is  to 
be  deplored ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  convinced  that  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  mankind  and  of  rational  liberty  will  not  be  advanced 
by  this  separation.  Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  a 
sanguinary  contest  between  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
American  people ;  but  we  are  convinced,  for  numerous  reasons, 
that  such  a  contest,  if  it  take  place  at  all,  will  be  of  very  short 
duration.  On  the  other  hand,  we  confidently  believe  that  the 
perils  of  the  commonwealth  will  call  a  higher  class  of  men  to 
the  direction  of  public  affairs,  and  that  the  fate  of  millions  of 
freemen  will  not  long  be  abandoned  to  the  corrupt  and  incapable 
agencies  which  have  lately  governed  it.  The  severance  of  the 
Union  into  two  parts  will  beget  in  both  of  them  a  stronger 
sense  of  the  obligations  of  international  law,  and  a  greater 
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respect  for  their  neighbours.  The  South  will  follow  the  broad 
path  of  commercial  freedom  uncontrolled  by  Northern  protec¬ 
tionists.  The  North  will  follow  the  higher  track  of  social  free¬ 
dom  unfettered  by  Southern  slaveholders.  To  each  division  of 
the  Union  a  vast  career  of  power,  prosperity,  and  usefulness 
remains  open ;  and  if  they  have  the  good  sense  to  abstain  from 
mutual  aggression,  each  of  these  two  great  countries  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  play  as  imjjortant  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  as 
when  they  were  united  by  the  slender  tie  of  a  Federal  Compact. 


No.  CCXXXI.  will  be  published  in  July. 
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